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Rich in choice original and selected matters, poetical gems, sparkling wit, and 
wholesome instruction —Farmers’ Home Journal, Lexington, Ky. 











HELMBOLD'S 
CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 


ARSAPARILLIA 
Evadicates Eruptive and Ulcerative Diseases 


THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, SCALP, AND SKIN, 


Which so disfigure the appearance, PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all 
taints, the remnants of DISEASES, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by ADULTS and 
CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 


TWO TABLESPOONFULS of the Extract of Sarsaparilla, added to a pint of water, is equal 
to the Lisbon Diet Drink, and one bottle is equa! to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the 
decoctions as usually made. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in the Medico-Chirurgieal Review, on the suhject 
of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in certain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F. R.S., etc. Speaking 
of those diseases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, he states that no remedy is equal 
to the Extract of Sarsaparilia ; its power is extraordinary, more so than any other drug I am aequuinted 
with. It is, in the strictest sense, a tonic, with this invaluable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the 
system so sunken, and yet so irritable as renders other substances of the tonic class unavailable or injurious. 


HELMBOLD’S 
Goncentrated Extract Sarsaparilla, 


Established upwards of 18 years. 
Prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist and Chemist, 


594 Broadway, New York. 


A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN anp BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION follows the use of 
HELMBOLD's CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
It removes black spots, pimples, and all eruptions of the skin. 
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IN THE SPRING MONTHS, the system naturally undergoes a change, and HELMBOLD’s 
HiGHLY CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 


YOUNG LADIES BEWARE! 
OF THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of Face Powders and Washes. All such remedies close 


up the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion. If you would have a fresh, 
healthy, and youthful appearance, use HELMBOLD’s EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 














NOT A FEW of the worst disorders that afflict mankind arise from corruption cf the blood. 
HELMBOLD’s EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. 








HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the 
vigor of health into the system, and purges out the humors that make disease. 








QUANTITY vs. QUALITY. HELMBOLD’s EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. The dose is small. 
Those who desire a large quantity and large doses of medicine ERR. 








THOSE WHO DESTRE BRILLIANCY OF COMPLEXION must purify and enrich the 
blood, which) HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask 
for Helmbold's. Take no other. 


Helmbold's Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilla 
IS THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Sold boy Drugeists BHivery where. 
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Cmbroidery for a Flannel Skirt. 
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Crochet Qutinucassar. 


CORAL AND SHELL PATTERN, 
(See Description, Work Department. ) 
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SATIN TRIMMINGS, 
(See Description, Page ws.) 
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Figs. 6 and 7, 
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Figs. 6 and 7, 


Figs. 8 and 9. 








Fig. 2.—Mourning Bonnet. Fig. 3.—Black Lace Bonnet. 


Fig. 4.—White Crape Bonnet. Fig. 5.—Green Crape Bonn 
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Fig. 7.—La Marietta Headdress. 
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Tintorella Headdress. 


Figs. 13, 14, and 15.—Models for White Pique Dresses, 




















Figs. 13, 14, and 15.—Models for White Pique Dresses. 
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Fig. 19.—Apron for s 
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Fig. 19.—Apron for a Little Girl. Fig. 20.—Low Gore« Frock. 
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Figs. 21, 22, and 23.—Ohildren’s Dresses. 


Fig. 18.—Child’s Chemise. [For a Description of the Engravings on this Sheet see Page 474.] 
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LONG TIME AGO. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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Introduction. 
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1. Long time a ge, be - neath the shade The clustering blooms of 
2. There wasno soundof bus-y care To break the Sab - bath still - ness there; On- 


sum - mer made, We 






































two, unto - wes beat Sweet time un -to a mu - sic sweet, 
ly a - far the plaintive dove Told the soft mur-mur of his love; 
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find-ing in that peace - ful clime Fair pro- mise for the com-ing time, 
ly the whisp’ring tree - tops woke Lowe - choes of the words we spoke, 
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find - ing in that peace- ful clime Fair pro - mise for the com - ing time. 
ly the whisp’ring tree - topswoke Lowe - choes of the words we spoke. 


3. 4, 


Long time ago! Oh, fairy hours, Again, dear one, beneath the shade, 
Your memory fades not with the flowers; By summer’s deep’ning verdure made, 
The heart of age, with glance serene, We two, with hearts more ciosely twined, 
O’erlooks the years that lie between, A charm in that sweet love shall find, 

js And, gazing fondly through the gloom, j: To keep our spirits through long years 
Enwreathes thee with immortal bloom. :|] Unchanged by time, undimmed by tears. :] 








PERCALE MORNING-ROBES. Sle, 
(From the Establishment of C. STODDART & BROTHER, 450 North Second Street, Philadelphia. ) 
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Fig. 1.—Robe of green percale, with a border of black and white up the front. Short French sacque, 
tyimmed with the bordering put on in squares at the sides ; the peckets are formed of the same, 
Fig. 2.—Morning-robe of white —— with bands of gay colors extending down each side of the skirt ; 


bands of the same trim the basque, which is also fastened at the waist by a belt. 
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Fig, 5,~Bornet ef White Tulle. 


Fig. 1.—Breakfast-Cap. Fig. 2.—Headdress. 
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Pig. 6.—Black Lace Bonnet. 








edi Silk Jacket. 
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Fig. 6.—Black Lace Boanet. 
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Fig. 9.—White Muslin Corsage. 


Fig. 18.—Walking-Dress. 


Fig. 10.—Undersileeve. 
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Fig. 12.~White Lace Jacket. , . 14.—Infant’s Dress, 
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PHEMIE ROWLAND. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 
CHAPTER VI. 


“That Care and Trial seem at last, 
Through Mem’ry’s sunset air, 
Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair. 


That all the jarring notes of Life 
Seem blending in a psalm; 

And all the angels of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 

And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day.” 


THUS recited Phemie Rowland, sitting upon 
@ gray rock, carpeted with lichens and bram- 
bles, and forming the rugged front of a hill 
that overlooked the country surrounding the 
Darcy homestead. 

The farm-house was full, that sunny August. 
Phemie had engaged board there for Charlotte, 
and Miss Darcy for Albert, from the middle of 
July to the first of September. Charlotte’s 
scruples to this arrangement were overcome by 
the representations of her sister and her friend, 
setting forth the necessity that Albert should 
have an attendant, and the impossibility of 
Phemie’s obtaining a furlough from her desk 
duties of sufficient length for her to undertake 
the office of custodian. Thither, too, came Miss 
Darcy, early in August, and, in response to her 
invitation, while resolutely insisting upon en- 
tering herself as a paid boarder, Phemie joined 
the circle, a fortnight later. 

Mr. Arnold allowed each of his employees a 
vacation in the dull season—average duration 
one week, but, ‘‘in consideration of Miss Row- 
land’s zealous application to business during 
the past twelvemonths,”’ and the fact that the 
season was unusually quiet—it might be said 
to be fast asleep—he granted her leave of ab- 





sence for ten days. Mrs. Rowland had been 
out of town since June, visiting relatives of her 
own and some of her husband’s, in her native 
State. She was not needed at home while the 
family was so small, she argued, and she grew 
younger and stronger, more forgetful of the 
sorrows of her widowhood, anon tenderly alive 
to the memories of her happy youth, each day 
of her sojourn among the scenes of her early 
life. In her decent, well-kept weeds, she looked 
and felt the lady in her association with ac- 
quaintances who had not witnessed the mean- 
ness of her home; were not privy to the secrets 
of the pinching, saving, and turning that entered 
into the method of her existence there. The 
Seth Mandells were also rusticating in a village 
connected with the town by rail, and near 
enough to allow the husband and father to 
keep an eye upon his fleshly treasures. It was 
Seth Junior’s second summer, and the season 
was a trying one for babies. Hence their 
Hegira. 

Phemie and Olive were not lonely or idle 
during the heated term. Mr. Arnold trumpet- 
ed, with infinite pomp and circumstance, the 
humanity that impelled him to set the example 
of closing his establishment at seven o’clock on 
the long, hot afternoons, when nobody came to 
buy ; when his stock boasted nothing but styles 
three months old, if buyers had been nume- 
rous, and when the useless consumption of gas 
through the evening would have been worse 
than a dead loss. Without stopping to ques- 
tion or to praise his motives for the measure, 
Phemie rejoiced in the leisure it afforded her for 
the work she had undertaken at Miss Darcy’s 
instance. She would hurry home through the 
summer sunsets to the supper punctual Olive 
had ready by the time she could lay aside her 
hat, and, indifferent to the inviting influences 
of star-lit heavens and cool night breezes, settle 
herself at her desk before the twilight changed 
from purple to gray. 
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Olive had her associates and her pleasures. 
Moonlight excursions by land and upon the 
water were in vogue that year, and she never 
said ‘“‘ Nay,”’ when her young friends solicited 
her attendance upon these. Phemie was too 
happy at her work to miss her, and there was 
no sense in moping at home when one might be 
enjoying herself abroad. 

Phemie yielded a hearty assent to this propo- 
sition. She was easier in mind when Olive was 
off, walking, riding, and boating, in company 
that might not be particularly refined ; which 
was the reverse of aristocratic, but which was 
merry, perfectly respectable, and decorous. She 
could give herself up to her studies, then, with 
no remorseful fears lest her sister might be 
ennuyée by her silence and abstraction. Her 
conversational treatise progressed famously. 
She worked at it with a will that was soon de- 
light. When finished, she dared hope it would 
satisfy her publishers, and almost herself. 

The first call Mr. Hart paid after Albert’s 
restoration to comparative health had reference 
to this, and it furnished the ample apology for 
many more. There were other treatises and 
text-books to be consulted in the preparation 
of hers, and these he supplied as fast as she re- 
quired them—faster—for he often brought vol- 
umes of which she had never heard, upon the 
remote possibility that she might cull a fact, an 
experiment, or theory from their pages. Pro- 
fessional interest in her undertaking may have 
been the basis of his anxiety lest incessant 
application should injure her health. He ima- 
gined that her color was fading—that her form 
was less full—and he expressed something of 
this solicitude to the object of it. She met his 
fears with a laugh, the glad ring of which did 
not allay his fears, and he cast about for means 
of relieving the strain upon mind and body. 

Upon two balmy evenings, when the air was 
steeped in perfume and moonbeams, a carriage 
drew up to the door, with a note from Mr. Hart 
requesting the sisters to use it as if it were their 
own, and, a week later, he came in person to 
invite them to share a long drive with him. 
More than once, more than thrice, the pub- 
lisher had persuaded his interesting employee 
to walk with him for an hour before the even- 
ing’s labor commenced—their saunter lying 
beside the swift river, or in the spacious public 
parks, where the murmur of fountains mingled 
with the laughter of children, and where both 
forgot the unfinished MS. and talked less of 
chemistry than of poetry. 

Perhaps, however, their pleasantest inter- 
views were in the small back parlor, now used 
by Phemie as a library and study, and fur- 
nished with extreme simplicity. The floor was 
covered with straw matting ; there was an old 
easy chair draped with white dimity ; a cherry- 
wood writing-desk, and, against the wall at one 
end, an ancient book-case, overflowing with 
the remnants of a once noble library ; a high 





chair on which Phemie sat to write, and a 
darkly-purple heliotrope in the solitary win- 
dow. Over this last Olive had trained morn- 
ing-glories and Madeira vines, and there was 
always, after nightfall, a breeze from the river 
to set these to whispering and dancing. The 
publisher liked luxury, and not even a hermit 
could have objected to the appointments of this 
tiny sanctum as luxurious, yet when he—the 
publisher, not the eremite—leaned back lazily 
in the old elbow-chair, and surveyed the grand 
creature opposite him, her neat print-dress set- 
ting off her beauty, as the plainest setting often 
best reveals the glory of the gem; heard her 
round, pure tones in earnest debate, animated 
description, or, dreamily thoughtful, blending 
with the song of the leaves, he was entranced 
into a midsummer-night’s dream that ieft no 
place in his thoughts for imaginings of other 
enjoyments. It was a dangerous fascination, 
as he discovered when Miss Darcy rushed up 
to the city in response to the incautious intima- 
tion in one of his letters to the effect that “‘ our 
friend, Miss Euphemia, is overwrought, I fear. 
She is hardly so plump and rosy as when you 
left us.”’ 

The indomitable spinster stayed not after this 
to parley with him or any one else, but carried 
off her prize a hundred miles back into the 
country, and left him to review at his leisure 
the charming dialogues that had been the staple 
of his joys for the last month. 

If there had likewise been peril to Phemie in 
this intimacy, she was not aware of it as yet. 
Olive had invited a lively young friend to stay 
with her until her mother’s return ; Charlotte 
was improving in health and strength ; Albert 
was robust from the bountiful supply of rural 
delicacies that loaded Dame Darcy’s board, 
and his four weeks’ life in the open air, and 
cheerful beyond what had been Phemie’s most 
sanguine expectations ; her MS. had been com- 
pleted the day before she left home, and placed 
in Mr. Hart’s hands, and, encircled by Miss 
Darcy’s loving care, as by a wall that kept 
off baleful airs from the outer world, the girl 
“crossed her tired wrists’’ and rested. 

Rested and dreamed—fancies bright, rare, 
and sweet, that made fair day the fairer, and 
filled the fragrant nights with music! She 
ripened in the August sunshine like the richest 
peach that hung, a globe of crimson and gold, 
from the loaded boughs of the farmer’s orchard. 
If excess of thought and pen-labor had dimin- 
ished in any degree her vitality, now that the 
weight was removed, her whole nature came 
up with a bound. She was better than a forest 
full of thrushes for music, the farmer affirmed ; 
bright as the first sunbeam of the morning, and 
fleet-footed as a hare. Before she had been a 
week in his house she knew every nook of his 
farm as well as he did; she could milk, churn, 
row, and fish, and was the favorite of every- 
thing on the place, from the farmer and his 
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help-meet to the Juno-eyed oxen, which she 
pampered with bunches of clover hay while 
they were ploughing, and the month-old duck- 
lings who ran, piping their shrill ‘‘ queek,’’ at 
her heels whenever she crossed the lawn. 

On this afternoon she was one of a berrying- 
party, and had wandered away from the rest 
to the brow of Graytop Hill, the highest emi- 
nence in the neighborhood, and a landmark for 
many miles around. Her basket of berries was 
upon the ground beside her; her straw hat 
upon her knee; her dress of buff chintz harmo- 
nized well with the russet and gray mosses and 
the deep-green runners of the creepers trailing 
over her seat. Her color was glowing; her 
eyes were softly luminous, and, alone and un- 
seen as she believed herself to be, there was 
about her figure the indescribable, but marked 
pride and grace which were the expression of 
conscious strength—force of resolve and mind 
that was always ready, never rampant, uncon- 
querable, but never belligerent. 

As she repeated aloud the concluding stanzas 
of her ‘‘psalm,’’ the tangled branches of a 
thicket twenty feet to the right were carefully 
parted, and a face looked through—at first 
laughingly, then, as she relapsed into a silent, 
happy reverie, earnestly to wistfulness. 

Had the west winds no voice for him? Did 
no unseen warder of the woodside temple bar 
the intruder from profaning her retreat with 
hasty footstep or passionate speech? Would 
he not do well to hold counsel with his con- 
science touching the wisdom and mercy of 
breaking up, or diverting a stream so calmly 
bright as were her maiden musings, by the out- 
pourings of a love that had scattered to the winds 
the ramparts of worldly policy and prejudice, 
behind which he had believed his heart secure 
from the seductions of charms he confessed, 
from the date of their first interview, he had 
never seen surpassed? For Robert Hart had 
come to this sequestered farm-house with the 
design of making this avowal. His primal 
emotion, upon discovering that Miss Darcy 
had borne off his gay spirits and his peace of 
mind, when she separated him from Phemie, 
had been one of surpriseful consternation. He 
was angry with himself for his short-sighted- 
ness and imprudence in having risked his af- 
fections carelessly, while he deluded cautious 
Reason with tales of disinterested pity and the 
desire to. encourage modest genius; more angry 
that he had lost these valuable affections irre- 
trievably to a girl whose rank was lower than 
his own, and whose beauty, talent, and intrinsic 
nobility of character would not be accepted by 
his world as an offset to the glaring ineligibili- 
ties of the alliance. His face burned and his 
self-love withered at thought of the comments 
that would follow the announcement of his 
entanglement ; of the sneers and shrugs, and 
covert gibes and indignant sarcasms which his 
most esteemed friends would direct at them 





both. He easily convinced himself that the 
blush and wince were for Phemie’s sake. Had 
he the right—would it be manly, or just, or 
kind, to expose her to these ? 

He fought Love and Longing with Common 
Sense and Policy, thus, every day, from sunrise 
to dusk, and the return of each evening found 
him as very a slave to his newand master emo- 
tion as had the preceding, ready to barter the 
esteem of his peers; to brave the insults of a 
city full, a continent full of such, for one look 
into Phemie’s starry eyes; one love-word from 
her lips; one hour of communion with her— 
“the world forgetting, by the world forgot’’— 
in the study with the vine-draped window. A 
week of struggle and doubt, and his choice was 
made. He might not be quite comfortable 
should he win this woman. He would be ut- 
terly wretched without her. There might be 
thorns upon the stem of this royal rose, but he 
must have it. When he should wear it in his 
bosom, perhaps its loveliness and sweetness 
would beguile him into forgetfulness of prick 
and smart. 

He came, accordingly, and arriving at the 
homestead soon after the departure of the 
berry-seekers, was directed to follow in their 
route. The flutter cf Phemie’s dress caught 
his eye, as he halted in bewilderment at the 
foot of the hill, and he climbed it by a shorter 
and steeper path than that which she had taken. 

‘* Shall I be accounted a shadow, I wonder?’’ 
he said, emerging from his covert, and ap- 
proaching her. 

He had his answer in the flash of ingenuous 
transport that brightened her eyes to dazzling ; 
in the impulsive start toward him and the warm 
flood that bathed her face. 

‘Ys it really yourself?” she exclaimed, when 
he pressed her hands between his, and would 
have thanked her for her welcome. ‘‘It is very 
kind in you to turn aside from the main line of 
travel to look in upon us in our seclusion. 
Have you seen Miss Darcy, or Albert? How 
did you know we were abroad among the 
hills ?’’ 

“T have seen nobody since I left the stage, 
except the good folk at the farm—and your- 
self,’’ he added, leading her back to her seat. 
‘*Tf I had had my wish in the matter, our meet- 
ing should have been here and thus, in prefer- 
ence to all other places and circumstances. I 
came all the way from the city to see you, 
Phemie!’’ 

Her color flickered, and she looked alarmed. 

‘“‘Whatis the matter? Didn’t the manuscript 
please you? Is it a failure ?”’ 

“Nothing you do can be anything less than 
a success,” rejoined Robert, vexed, neverthe- 
less, that her thoughts had taken this prac- 
tical and professional turn. ‘‘ The manuscript 
is ali right, and already in the printer’s hands. 
The business that brought me hither is of a 
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different character, and very much more im- 
portant—to me, at least.’’ 

She looked directly into his grave, and, it 
must be allowed, slightly embarrassed visage. 
‘Tf it is anything in which I can render you the 
least service, you cannot doubt my willingness 
to help you. My sympathy and good wishes 
you have already.”’ 

Her naiveté and the total absence of suspi- 
cion of his real meaning apparent in her words 
and demeanor, nettled the wooer unreasonably. 
Women were generally over-ready to scent a 
proposal—not prone to receive the preface to 
one so coolly. He refreshed his resolution to 
declare himself in full by another gaze at her 
beauty before he recommenced. 

He took care to speak very plainly, now, and 
she understood him. There was not a drop of 
blood in her cheeks or lips as his meaning 
became clear to her, and the amazed incredulity 
of her eyes moved him to more positive protes- 
tations. Then, she covered her face with her 
hands and bowed them upon her knees, the 
swift scarlet dyeing neck and temples. She 
was trembling violently when he tried to lift 
her head, and pleaded for one word that should 
allay his suspense. But her only reply being a 
silent shudder, a new fear entered his soul. 

‘*Phemie!’’ he said, in a different tone—the 
accent of a wronged and disappointed man. 
‘*Can it be that I am mistaken in my hope that 
the knowledge of my love is not disagreeable to 
you? Do you despise and reject it?’ 

She showed him a countenance, strangely 
livid now, whereas it had been only pallid when 
he last beheld it. ‘Reject your love!” she 
said, mournfully. ‘‘IfI were to tell you that 
the hearing of it was like the surprise one knows 
in finding, unexpectedly, a well of cool, sweet 
waters in a desert, I should convey very feebly 
to your mind the truth of what your story has 
been tome. Butif it is-rapture to see the living 
waters, it is madness for the thirsting wretch to 
look upon them and feel that he can never taste 
them. Oh! why did you tell me this? Why 
was I suffered to meet, and to know you? My 
Father! this is very hard! very bitter! And 
I was almost happy—quite peaceful !’’ 

She sobbed aloud—wild weeping that con- 
founded, while it moved the observer to ten- 
derest pity. By degrees, as the paroxysm died 
into long sighs that threatened to bring out the 
life with them from the tortured heart, he 
expressed his inability to fathom the reasons 
of her distress ; declared that her language was 
enigmatical as it was painful to him. 

“You admit that the tale of my love is not 
unwelcome, yet in the same breath you say 
you cannot accept it—wisk you had never 
known me!”’ he said, deeply aggrieved. ‘“‘ Iam 
at a loss to comprehend these contradictions. 
Either you love me, or youdo not. I beg you 
to deal candidly and explicitly with me.’’ 
Phemie dried her eyes, and the resolute curves 








bent her lips into their wonted firmness. ‘I 
believe you when you say that you love me. 
But I never suspected it until this hour. How 
should I? iI bowed to you in heart and spirit 
as to a noble, good man who had befriended me 
in more ways than I could number; who had 
brought light and freshness into my lowly life, 
but who thought of me only as benefactors do 
of those they have helped and comforted. I 
was glad I had met you; proud and grateful 
because you seemed to like me and approved 
of what I thought, and said, and wrote. But, 
long ago, I put thoughts of marriage away 
from me. I was one of the world’s workers. 
The idle and the fortunate alone had the right 
to dream of love and home, and a sheltered life 
passed in pleasant service, voluntarily assumed 
for love’s sake. I have tried to be contented— 
tried steadily and diligently as I have striven 
to do other work well. Latterly, I have flat- 
tered myself that I was satisfied, and that the 
wider field you and Miss Darcy had opened for 
the exercise of my few taleuts would leave me 
no room for repining. I said to myself that the 
useful were always the happy, and that my 
sphere of usefulness was long enough to fill the 
measure of my energies and desires. It was 
not an exalted ambition, but it was the bright- 
est I had a right to indulge. The hope and the 
enjoyment of it seem far enough from me, now, 
but my duty remains unaltered. The support 
of my mother, and one of my sisters ; the edu- 
cation, and, for several years to come, the main- 
tenance of my brother are cares GOD has laid 
upon me, and I may not put them aside.”’ 

‘*Has it occurred to you that, as my wife, 
you would still be able to help them ?”’ inter- 
rupted her companion, in tender reproach. 

“With your money? Their honest pride 
would not let them receive alms from you. My 
sense of what was due to you would hinder me 
from tendering such relief.”’ 

‘“‘They allow you to maintain them out of 
your wages.”’ 

** Because they are of the same blood, and we 
labor together as one family, each contributing 
her share to the common store. I owe them 
much. You owe them nothing. I could never 
meet your eye without a blush of shame, were 
I to burden you with my relatives as pension- 
ers.”” 

‘Tt is unfair! It is monstrous !’’ Mr, Hart 
ground his heel into the mossy earth and 
clenched his teeth. ‘‘ You are to be sacrificed 
—youth, health, happiness—to their exactions 
and your perverted views of duty! I plead for 
you, while I entreat you for my sake, to recon- 
sider your mistaken decision. Reflect well, 
Phemie, before you recommit yourself to this 
bondage. Other mothers and sisters live who 
have no daughter and sister, gifted, like your- 
self, with talent and energy to earn for them a 
comfortable support. If they were consulted, 
they would release you from this unnatural ob- 
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ligation. From the hour in which you promise 
to marry me, I charge myself with Albert’s 
education, and in his vacations your—our home, 
dearest—shall be his. I love the boy for his 
own estimable qualities, and because it was 
through him [I first knew you. Your mother 
can find a home with Mrs. Mandell, or, should 
you and she desire it, she shall live with us. 
Charlotte is already independent of aid from 
others. There is left only Olive—younger and 
as strong as yourself—fully as able to take care 
of one person as you are to maintain four. 
Look at the case fairly, my darling! Judge it 
as if it were another’s—and’’—passing from the 
argumentative strain he had compelled himself 
to adopt, into persuasive gentleness — fond 
coaxing, a thousand-fold harder to withstand ; 
‘““come to me, my love, my beauty, my bird! 
Fold the tired wings, stretched so bravely and 
so long, upon my breast! Let me love and 
care for you, Phemie! I want you! you cannot 
guess how sorely !’’ 

He drew the beautifui head to his bosom, 
and it lay there for one moment. ‘‘I could not 
help it!’ she sobbed, the tears pressing from 
the hold of the closed lids when he stooped to 
kiss her. ‘I shall never forget that ycu have 
offered me this rest—Albert and my mother a 
home. It is worth the battle and the anguish, 
to know this one instant of belief in your love, 
and to feel what a high-souled, generous man 
youare. Yet it makes the parting harder.” 

**You talk of parting still!’ interposed Ro- 
bert, trying to lay the head back upon the 
pillow it had left. ‘‘ You can think of our sepa- 
ration when you are mine, all mine! Do you 
then dream, for a second, that, having drawn 
from you the dear confession of your love, I 
can give youup? You shall never leave me, 
Phemie !”’ 

“T must! IfI belonged to myself, you should 
not ask twice for so poor a gift as my hand. I 
understand better than you do what I am giv- 
ing up. But I also remember—and this helps 
me to stand firmly—that you would resign 
much were you to marry me. When the popu- 
lar story was that you meant to make Clara 
Mallory your wife, not a disapproving voice 
was heard. All classes united in declaring the 
union suitable, and in prophesying happiness 
for both of you. If it were noised abroad that 
you had engaged yourself to the daughter of a 
bankrupt—a girl who had served and copied 
law papers, and sold papers of pins and needles 
for a living, and whose meagre trousseau was 
bought with the proceeds of her labor as 
Mr. Arnold’s bookkeeper, the outcry would be 
instant and loud against your throwing your- 
self away. You are so noble as to forget this. 
It is all the more needful, therefore, that I 
should not lose sight of it.’’ 

There was enough truth in this speech to 
renew the tingling sensation the suitor’s self- 
love had experienced when he would have 
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weighed impartially the wordly disadvantages 
of the meditated union, and the annoyance 
produced by this, added to that one always 
feels when another repeats as his, a sentiment 
he more than suspects is contemptible, goaded 
him to retort more harshly than affectionately. 

‘* This is rank folly, Phemie! I am account- 
able to no one for my actions. I am my own 
master—free to choose a wife for myself, and 
independent of what others may say. Had 
you the same degree of moral courage, you 
would spare us both much useless misery.”’ 

**Do not be angry with me!’”’ 

The brown eyes pleaded so meekly against 
his wrath he could not but kiss them shut. 

* Could I let you go, if I were not sure I was 
obeying the voice of Duty? You would not 
respect me—and love without respect is very 
short-lived—if I were to condemn my mother 
to a life of dependence upon aliens in blood, if 
not in feeling, my sister to servitude as a cham- 
bermaid or seamstress—she is qualified for no 
higher position, and cast my helpless brother 
upon your bounty, when I can keep them all 
together under one roof, above want and above 
charity. It is not pride that holds me fast to 
this purpose. It is common honesty and natu- 
ral affection.”’ 

** And is this to go on forever, Phemie? Are 
you to live and die a bond-slave ?” 

‘“Gop knows!’’ She folded her hands, and 
her head drooped in patient submission. ‘‘ He 
knows, too, what is best for me. In Him is 
my only hope that my cross will not be too 
heavy for me to bear.’’ 

“‘T cannot resign my fondest hope in life so 
easily !’? Robert said, petulantly. He might 
have said that he liked his own way too well 
to resign the hope of having it whenever the 
accomplishment of his plans seemed feasible. 
‘* You think to fill your heart with other affec- 
tions—your life with other aims. The disap- 
pointment is to me a foretaste of Death—it 
leaves me so little to live for.”’ 

‘You do not intend a sarcasm.”’ Phemie’s 
sad smile had in it a wondrously plaintive 
meaning. ‘‘But your words sound like one. 
You will look back to this hour, some day, and 
understand me.”’ 

‘You talk in puzzles, to-day! I never had 
any trouble in comprehending you before. It 
may be that I am not in the frame of mind to 
discern readily the drift of riddles.”’ 

He could hardly admit the possibility of his 
rejection, so stunning and unforeseen was this 
sequel to his confident wooing. He was honest 
in showing the misguided girl that she was 
casting away her fairest chance of happiness. 
He resumed, after a slight pause, more quietly, 
but still in the tone of one who felt his injuries 
to be great :— 

‘*But one thingisapparent. The suit I have 
argued—perhaps too warmly—is negatived by 
you. Should you ever see cause to. regret your 
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hasty decision, I stand ready to renew it. 
Time cannot change me. Having once known 
and loved you, I must always love you. My 
life was lonely before. It will be desolate now. 
Remember this when your chosen career ceases 
to satisfy you. I can bide my time.” 

‘IT know what I have chosen. It is not a 
question of satisfaction, but of endurance,’’ re- 
plied Phemie, gently and sadly. ‘‘ That I shall 
not lose my reward, I must hope, for I believe 
the promise of the Father to those who endure 
hardness as good soldiers. But the hardness 
is hardness still, and existence a warfare, and 
the prize is not given until the race is won.”’ 

Mr. Hart looked down at her, his anger sub- 
dued by her humility and Christian patience. 
“You are a brave, a grand, a good woman, 
Phemie!’’ he exclaimed, impetuously. ‘‘ And 
[ have met your heroism with unmanly petu- 
lance. Forgive me, darling! I submit to your 
decision, not because I acknowledge its justice 
to yourself or to me, but because I would not 
make your sacrifice more difficult. I thank 
you for telling me, in your own frank way, 
that it is a sacrifice. In this, as in many re- 
spects, your behavior has been unlike that of 
most women. One kiss, love! and I will trou- 
ble you no longer. If Miss Darcy hears that I 
have been here, tell her what you please—what 
will pain you least.” 

‘*T shall tell no ene what has passed between 
us. I could not!” 

Nothing more was spoken; but Mr. Hart 
felt that her eyes followed his course down the 
hill when their reluctant hands had parted, 
the last glance been exchanged, appreciated 
better than he had confessed to her, the truth 
that, heavy and sore as was his heart, it was 
light in comparison with the aching one he 
left behind him. 

And thus the shadows closed again, and in 
the darkened chambers of her soul the woman 
bowed herself together in mourning over her 
buried youth, and the beautiful hope her own 
hand had slain. 

Oh! when one reflects upon the million altars 
of sacrifice raised by hands, feeble in all but 
love for those given by Heaven to their care, 
and faith in the Helper of the sorrowing and 
heavy-laden, altars, upon which the victims 
are the living hearts of the builders, and the 
burning incense, loves, hopes, and joys, inno- 
cent in themselves, and that are often the best 
treasures of the devotees, one marvels that the 
earth puts forth any green or lovely thing— 
that the bending skies ever smile. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE sweetest wives are those who possess 
the magic secret of being contented under any 
circumstanees. Rich or poor, high or low, it 
makes no difference ; the bright little fountain of 
joy bubbles up just as musically in their hearts. 








THE FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH. 
BY MARY HE. NEALY. 

I came to the place of my birth and cried: “‘ The 
friends of my youth, where are they?’ And an echo 
answered, “ Where are they ?’—ARaBic MS, 
I ASKED for the friends of my youth— 

For the mother of long ago. 
Can I meet again her mild blue eye, 
So soft and gentle, yet pure and high? 
Will she come to me as in days of yore, 
And soothe, as I tell my sorrows o’er? 
Will she lay her hand on my aching head 
Till every care and trouble is fled? 
Can I find my mother? Oh, tell me where! 

And Echo answered: “‘ Where!” 


I asked for the friends of my youth— 
For the gentle, dear Pauline. 
Will she come to me, at the evening hour, 
When the stars gleam out with a holy power? 
Shall we sit once more on the village stile 
While I watch her wondering look and smile, 
As I breathe my lore of the moon and stars, 
Which she has not learned from behind the bars 
Of her prisoned life. Is she here? Oh, where? 
And Echo answered: ** Where?” 


i asked for the friends of my youth— 

For the grave and thoughtful boy, 
Who chose me out at the spelling-school, 
And who always explained the last “ hard rule ;” 
Who walked with me through the wooded way, 
And plucked the flowers so bright and gay, 
While his jealous sister looked askance 
And met with scorning my timid glance. 
Is he living still? Pray, tell me where! 
And Echo answered: “* Where?” 


I asked for the friends of my youth— 
For Mary, the sweet brunette, 

With cheek of olive and eye of jet, 

And smile so sweet—I can see it yet! 

Oh, the happy days we together passed 

Were too bright and innocent to last. 

How we called the new moon to our aid 

To find who should wed each laughing maid! 

Is she here or wandered? Oh, tell me where! 
And Echo answered: ‘‘ Where?” 


I asked for the friends of my youth— 
For Abbie, my sister friend. 
Shall I once more see her and hear her voice, 
While each with the other will rejoice? 
Shall we read together our favorite books 
And find our thought in each other’s looks? 
And roam, unchecked, by the woodland stream, 
And talk, and hope, and think, and dream? 
Shall I find my friend? Oh, tell me where! 
And Echo answered: “ Where?” 


Oh, the friends, the friends of my youth! 
They are gone from the earth away ; 
I shall see them not by the rocks and streams, 
In the noontide glare, or the soft moon’s beams, 
But there is a land where the brow of youth 
Is crowned with the living dews of Truth. 
Where the streams and flowers can never change, 
And their loving feet may forever range. 
These friends of my youth—shall I meet them there? 
And Echo answered: “ THERE!” 


oe 


It is shameful for man to rest in ignorance 
of the structure of his own body, especially 
when the knowledge of it mainly conduces to 
his welfare, and directs his application of his 
own powers.—MELANCTHON. 
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HOLIDAYS AND HALF HOLIDAYS. 
BY CLIO STANLEY. 


“‘“WiTH the hands full, the heart is full,” 
was the loving expression of a young mother, 
who, tired with the toil of one day that was 
much like every other in her life, had been 
quietly listening to the words of a friend. ‘‘You 
think, because I rise with the sun, and my hands 
do not find time to be idly folded till the day is 
done, that I cannot be happy? Why, these, 
dear friend, I count as my happiest days.”’ 

The two little ones had been safely tucked 
into their beds, looking the picture of health 
and contentment, in the snowy robes that 
covered the rounded, dimpled limbs, and dis- 
missed to sleep with lingering remembrance of 
a mother’s tender kiss, and her earnest prayer, 
for a farewell to their little day ; and now she 
was at liberty to sit down. 

- The sunny but thoughtful eyes were lifted to 
her friend’s face as if in doubt whether her 
questioning had been in sober earnest. 

But she only smiled and said: ‘‘ Your young 
days at home, Ruth, mast have been more 
pleasant than these. Do you not remember 
how we used to roam the meadows, far and 
near, just as lovely as these spring meadows 
are to-day, gathering the starry dandelions 
and the early sweet violets, and with never a 
thought of care beyond the little hour we called 
our own ?”’ 

“Yes, I recall it all. My memory stands 
faithful guard at the gate of the Past, and holds 
forth her treasures with an open hand ; yet, as 
I look over the record, it is, after all, but 

‘The tender grace of a day long dead’ 
that charms me; it is wholly unlike the vivid 
joy that illuminates my life just now.” 

‘* By what rule do you measure your days of 
prosperity, when you had nothing to do but 
spend the days, as they passed along, in storing 
your mind with things of value ?” 

“‘T am fearful they can only be counted as 
misspent days, for I was far from improving 
them as I ought; even now, some of the habits 
tormed then cling to me and often bring a sigh 
of regret. Each year of my life, thus far, has 
been marked by some new habit, formed either 
in the luxuriance of my father’s house, or in 
what you, my friend, would call the poverty of 
my own.” 

** All cannot be equally strong in your life.” 

“Yes. I know no difference. I sometimes 
think itis a strange thing how difficult it be- 
comes to shake off old habits and peculiarities, 
even when the circumstances and associations 
which induced them have been long forgotten 
in new and different ones. Every one knows 
how hard it is to blot out recollections of happy 
days and the glad results of light-hearted labor ; 
but one would think that the majority of people 
would be anxious to cast off the remembrance 
of days and hours, of thought and labor that 








had been somehow inwoven with the saddest 
toil and the most unwelcome recompense ; yet 
I have never found it so; more than this, the 
old habits of mind, induced by the sterner views 
and experiences of life, are as apt to be indulged 
in as others. The crowd and turmoil have be- 
come lost in the busy past, but we think of it 
all, years afterward, in the sunny silence of our 
own quiet homes.”’ 

She paused a moment, thinking of the rare 
brightness that had stolen into her own life, 
and then went on. 

** For the first twenty years of my life, I lived 
in a world of selfish gratification. Ah, me! 
how swift the years pass now, and in looking 
back, how long those twenty seem! What 
good might I not have gained for my own soul 
and imparted to those who were hungering and 
thirsting aboutme? But I did not think of such 
things then, so surely do selfish aims and pur- 
poses cover up much that is pure, womanly, 
and Christ-like in our human natures !’’ 

“‘Tt must have been a hard struggle for you 
to become reconciled to the humble way in 
which you are now living !’’ 

“T acknowledge that it was. Sometimes I 
thought it was harder than I could bear, but 
our Heavenly Father gave me grace, fulfilling 
that most tender of all His promises, ‘ As thy 
day, thy strength shall be.’ ” 

“You had good help at home, too, for your 
husband is quite different from some men.”’ 

‘*He was then just as he is to-day, thoroughiy 
self-reliant among men, unusually reserved 
when out in the world, yet as soon as he came 
under the shelter of his own roof, he was all 
gentleness, tender courtesy, and loving-kind- 
ness, so that our life, even in those first days of 
hardship, was full of a rich contentment that 
few perhaps experience ; and just as soon as I 
had learned all those little separate duties that 
make up the fair system of domestic economy, 
I felt my heart grow light and happy, and [ 
have never had reason to regret our change in 
life. These are the better days.” 

‘* How are they better? Now that you have 
learned all these useful lessons, would you not 
rather go back to the old life of ease once 
again ?’’ 

‘‘No, far from it! Itis better for the brain 
and better for the heart as itis. All the good 
in the world is not gleaned from books, though 
they come as real blessings to us, too; but there 
is such a thing as learning noble arts without 
them.”’ 

‘* After all, your holidays are not so frequent 
as they were in the years gone by.” 

‘These days, that I spend now in happy, 
cheerful labor, are the real holidays. Yours 
come but two or three times a year; mine are 
constant. We may make our whole life a holi- 
day in its best and truest sense, if we will.”’ 
“But, surely, you acknowledge the world’s 
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holidays to be something more than common 
days ?’’ 

“I acknowledge their breadth and beauty. 
Thanksgiving Day, with its families all over the 
land gathered together for kindly intercourse ; 


Christmas, with its delightful associations and [ 


holy memories ; and Easter, best and brightest 
of all, when peuce and good-will are renewed 
to men; yet they are only holidays in remem- 
brance of the better days long ago; of that day 
when, in the forest, a little band of pilgrims 
knelt on the green sod and offered up thanks 
to God for all his mercies unto them; and I 
think the voice of their praise was far sweeter 
in His ear than many a Te Deum that has as- 
cended since then from the grand cathedrals of 
the world; of that other day when Christ was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea; and of that day, 
long afterwards, when, after long-suffering and 
death, for our sakes, he rose again.”’ 

‘Ah, Ruthie, can you call any days better 
than the anniversary of days like these?’’ 

“Yes. The days themselves were better: 
When all the toils and privations were under- 
gone ; when the lessons were learned and the 
deeds done that made our country what it is to- 
day; when living and loving were synonymous 
with prayer and work; and it is in such a sense 
that I say we may make every day a holiday. 
It is when we give up the idea of self and give 
ourselves up to work for others ; when we fol- 
low the example of our blessed Lord, and live 
as He would have us to live; then it is that 
life seems changed for us to one long holiday, 
rich in blessings and rich in promise. These 
quiet days, filled with labor and thought, and 
so full, dear friend, of the real sunshine and 
bloom of life; these days ever are baptized 
anew, with God’s spirit of love, and tenderness, 
and patience, and so they become to us the real 
holidays of life! From these we shall awake, 
as the little exultant children will awake at 
the first dawn of the morning, to a new day 
called the Hereafter, where the sum of all days, 
well-spent here, will be but the sweet beginning 
of one long holiday, spent in praising Him who 
has so loved us.’’ 





TOUCHING REFLECTION. 


It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our 
nature, that when the heart is touched and 
softened by some tranquil happiness or affec- 
tionate feeling, the memory of the dead comes 
over it most powerfully and irresistibly. It 
would seem almost as though our better thoughts 
and sympathies were charms, in virtue of which 
the soul is enabled to hold some vague and 
mysterious intercourse with the spirits of those 
whom we dearly loved in life! Alas, how often 
and how long may those patient angels hover 
above us, watching for the spell which is so 
seldom uttered, and so soon forgotten! 





LAST SUMMER CAMPAIGN OF 
THE LEECH FAMILY. 
BY J. N. THOMAS, 
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“WELL, Fred, where shall we go to spend 
this summer ?”’ 

Fred Leech sat reading the evening paper, 
and for the space of two minutes he seemed to 
take no notice of his wife’s question; but at 
length, without looking up, he replied: ‘‘Go 
out into the woods and camp, I guess; we’ve 
visited all our relations, even to the third 
cousins, and I know of no place where we 
could hope to be weleomed.”’ 

‘*Suppose we pay Uncle Reynolds another 
visit ?’’ continued Mrs. Leech. ‘‘Itis now two 
years since we were there, and both uncle and 
aunt then received us with the greatest atten- 
tion, and served us with the most abundant hos- 
pitality throughout the entire six weeks which 
we stayed.”’ 

** Yes, I know they seemed the gladdest to 
see us of any of our friends,’’ replied Fred, lift- 
ing his eyes from the newspaper for the first 
time. ‘‘ But then Plumb Beach is such an out- 
of-the-way place! You must either take a long, 
round-about railroad ride, and run the risk of 
making a connection at the junction, or spend 
a night at Oldport, and thence take passage in 
a small, inconvenient sloop that makes only 
two trips a week.” 

“T know all that; but after we once get be- 
neath that oki roof-tree, we are in good quarters 
for the dog-days,’’ returned his wife. ‘*‘ Uncle 
Reynolds’s farm is one of the most delightful 
in the State, and the Beach is close by. The 
spot combines all the advantages of a seaside 
resort with a quiet country retreat. I say, 
let us go there.” 

** But how shall we go?’’ asked Fred. 

“We went by rail before; suppose we go by 
the boat, this time?”’ 

‘*That will be much more expensive, because 
we shall have to stop over night at Oldport, 
and over Sabbath if we take the Monday boat 
—and you know that hotel charges in the city 
are enormous at the present time. We ought 
to take the Monday boat at all events, for I 
have been told that the sailing of the second 
boat is very irregular.”’ 

**T can tell you how to arrange it,’’ inter- 
posed Miss Amidown, Fred’s niece and ward, 
a miss of seventeen, who apparently had been 
wrapped up in a novel which she held in her 
hand, but who in fact had been attentively 
listening to the foregoing conversation. ‘I 
can tell you how to arrange it, so that we can 
take the Monday boat without any extra ex- 
pense. You remember the Lawton zirls— 
grandchildren of our neighbor Lawton—who 
visited him some three or four years since. 


| They were in here, occasionally, and I was in 
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there, so we got pretty well acquainted. Their 
widowed mother was living then and accom- 
panied them, but she has since died, and they 
are now the wards of a Mr. Pentland, who 
married their mother’s sister. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pentland, though not very stylish, have the 
name of being exceedingly hospitable people ; 
and I have heard that their neighbors jocosely 
say of them that they keep a hotel, so nume- 
rous are their visitors. We can take the last 
train, on Saturday afternoon, which reaches 
Oldport at four, call directly at Mr. Pentland’s, 
ostensibly to make the Misses Lawton a visit, 
and undoubtedly they will ask us to stay all 
night. The next day will be the Sabbath, and 
of course they will not expect us to depart until 
Monday.” 

“Good! good! Janet! You’ve got an old 
head, I must confess,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Leech, 
clapping her hands. ‘This is Tuesday—we ’ll 
start next Saturday.’’ 

Fred resumed his newspaper without a word, 
and his silence being regarded as a tacit assent 
to the plan, his better half set about making 
preparations for the trip. 

For the previous ten or twelve years the 
Leech family had passed their summers away 
from their city home, sometimes at the popular 
watering-places, but oftener at quiet little re- 
treats in the country or on the seaside. Leech 
had always denominated these excursions 
*“campaigns,”’ from the fact that, by the prac- 
tice of a little strategy, he and his family had 
enjoyed their benefits with but slight drafts upon 
his pocket-book. He generally managed to se- 
cure free tickets on the railroads and steamers, 
and sometimes the whole family passed as 
“‘dead-heads’’ at the hotels. But they usually 
sought some romantic retreat in the country, 
where an old acquaintance or distant relative 
chanced to reside, and, under the pretence of 
making a visit, they passed the heated term 
and departed, leaving their host and hostess 
more than twice glad. 

In bidding adieu to their friends on such oc- 
casions, Mr. and Mrs. Leech both made a great 
show of hospitality. Fred would remark, as 
he stood toying with his beaver: ‘‘I will not 
insult you with an offer of money, butif you 
will make us a visit, we shall be but too happy 
to make you all a partial return for your many 
kind attentions.”’ 

Our hero’s income was rather small for a 
would-be stylish man, and, having. a strong 
aversion to any stated labor, he resorted to a 
great deal of innocent chicanery in order to 
make both ends meet. Notwithstanding this, 
however, he desired Mrs. Leech to dress in 
good taste, and to keep pace with the ladies of 
her clique; but husband and wife always prac- 
tised the strictest economy wherever it would 
not detract from their reputation as ‘ fashion- 
able people.’”’ Besides, Fred had plenty of as- 
surance, and, through a studied ingenuousness, 





his presumptuous advances were generally re- 
warded with tolerable success. 

His household consisted of a wife and one 
daughter, some ten years of age, and his ward 
already introduced. Miss Amidown’s estate 
was ample, and for her board and the care. of her 
investments, Fred had never hesitated to make 
liberal charges. 

On the day fixed for their departure, the only 
servant was dismissed, the house closed, and 
the whole family set out for Plumb Beach, via 
Oldport. Late in the afternoon a hackman set 
them and their three trunks down at the door 
of Mr. Pentland’s residence. Mrs. Leech rang 
the’ bell loudly while Fred was disputing with 
the driver about his fare. But no one re- 
sponded. She rang again, when a servant in 
the next tenement came to the door and in- 
formed her that Mr. Pentland and family had 
gone into the country to spend the summer. 
Leech’s countenance fell, and he began to 
squeeze his not over full pocket-book; then he 
looked at his wife and ward, and from one to 
the other for several seconds. 

“Fred, don’t stand there like a great fool, 
but call that carriage back—we must go some- 
where,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Leech, with a savage 
flourish of her sunshade. 

**No use to call that driver,’”’ returned Fred, 
quickly. ‘“‘I didn’t pay him half what he 
asked, and he’s gone off swearing.”’ 

‘Then go down street and find another; we 
can’t stand here in the hot sun all day,’’ com- 
manded Mrs. Leech, in a still more excited 
manner. 

The obedient husband darted down the street, 
and in a few moments returned with another 
hack. In the meantime his wife and the two 
misses had taken seats on the trunks. 

“This is an ill-mannered neighborhood, I 
must confess,’’ said Mrs. Leech, in rather a 
loud tone, as her lord advanced. ‘I should 
think they might invite us in while we were 
waiting.” 

In a few moments the whole party were 
seated in the carriage, and the luggage safely 
deposited behind. 

“Drive to a good second-class hotel,’’ whis- 
pered Leech to the hackman as they started. 

‘“‘How provoking that they were not at 
home,’’ said Mrs. Leech, still sulky over the 
interruption to her plans. 

“Strange! I never knew the Lawton girls 
to go anywhere except to their grandfather’s,”’ 
chimed in Janet Amidown, speaking rather 
with the view of pacifying her aunt, than from 
any knowledge of the facts in the premises, re- 
membering that she herself had suggested the 
plan which her guardians were now attempting 
to carry out. 

‘*I suppose they have a perfect right to go 
where and when they please,’’ interposed Fred ; 
‘““and we must make the best of this affair. 
We have no acquaintances here, and there is 
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no hotel in this city where I could reasonably 


hope that my company would be considered a 
sufficient remuneration for my board and lodg- 
ing, to say nothing of my family. It will be 
quite an item for us to stop until Monday at 2 
second-class hotel even; but we must keep our 
eyes open in the future.”’ , 
Mrs. Leech recovered sufficient good nature 
to laugh at her husband’s pleasantry, although 
it was but the repetition of an old joke of his. 





If. 


AT nine o’clock Monday morning the Leech 

family embarked in the Belsy Jane, a small 
sloop, for Plumb Beach. The craft was calcu- 
lated only for freighting, and had but poor 
conveniences for travellers. But the captain 
frequently carried passengers, who were always 
given to understand, when they came on board, 
that they must put up with such arrangements 
as the vessel contained. This ieft them no 
ound for fault-finding. 
The day was an unpropitious one. The July 
sun poured down with almost tropical heat, 
and the light breeze blew in the wrong direc- 
tion. The cabin was so small and close that 
the party were obliged to remain on deck for 
the most of the time. Miss Amidown feared 
her complexion would be ruined forever. Mrs. 
Leech, with much impatience, kept asking the 
captain if there was no way of getting along 
faster. Fred crawled into the coolest corner 
he could find, and vainly tried to catch a nap; 
and Bertha was covered with tar before they 
had gone five miles. 

The thirty miles were not accomplished until 
nearly sunset ; and the party not having pro- 
vided themselves with much provision, were 
half famished long before they landed. When 
they reached the dock, they found that they 
were still a mile from Uncle Reynolds’s house. 
After a half hour spent in wandering about the 
little hamlet at the landing, Fred succeeded in 
securing the services of a colored man with an 
old worn-out horse and lumber wagon, to drive 
his family to their destination. 

**Golly, sah, can’t carry all dat truck,” ex- 
claimed Sambo, surveying the three trunks. 

“Then you must come right back after it,’’ 
replied Fred. 

“All right, sah; but I must hab another 
shilling,’’ rejoined the darkey. 

Soon after sunset the rickety vehicle stopped 
at a neat-looking farm-house, which Sambo 
declared to be Goodwin Reynolds’s place. Fred 
and his wife looked at the darkey doubtfully, 
for the dwelling was fitted up with a great deal 
of taste, instead of presenting the dilapidated 
exterior which had annoyed them not a little 
during their former visit. Sambo, however, ex- 
plained that the old gentleman had “repaired 
up things’’ the year before, and now had the 
name of keeping the best house on the beach. 


gr 





‘Look there!’ said Mrs. Leech, pointing to 
the doo:, after the party had passed through 
the gate. 

Fred responded by reading aloud, from a 
sign-board neatly painted in large letters— 











SUMMER BOARDERS 


ACCOMMODATED ON THE MOST FAVORABLE 
TERMS. 


BY GOODWIN REYNOLDS. 











“Good land!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Leech, in an 
undertone, pausing as if to admire some rich 
flowers beside the walk. ‘‘Good land! we’ve 
been here two summers and made ourselves 
very much at home, and it is not likely that 
Mr. Reynolds, although his wife is only a great 
aunt of mine, will have the ‘cheek’ to regard 
us in any other light than that of visitors. Go 
ahead, Fred, and keep on a good face.” 

They were very kindly received, and were 
soon established in two of the best rooms in 
the house. Being in advance of the general 
tide of summer travellers, they were the only 
visitors for upwards of a week. 

It is not our purpose to follow the family 
through all their experiences for the succeeding 
six weeks. Suffice it to say that they were 
treated with the most marked attention during 
the whole time. When the house was crowded 
with paying boarders, the Leeches were not sub- 
jected to the slightest inconvenience ; nor had 
a single word ever been dropped by host or 
hostess in regard to terms, etc. 

On the morning fixed for their departure, 
they all repeatedly expressed themseives under 
the greatest obligations to Uncle and Aunt 
Reynolds. As the three ladies stood in the 
front hall, all bonneted for their ride to the 
depot, Mrs. Leech gave Aunt Reynolds a very 
pressing invitation to come and make them a 
visit, well knowing that the old lady would 
probably never get so far away from her rural 
retreat. The same invitation was repeated to 
the old gentleman. Fred, after helping the 
hired man load the trunks, enveloped himself 
in a clean linen wrapper, stepped into the little 
office and lighted a cigar. Then throwing his 
head back with a very self-complacent air, he 
exclaimed :— 

‘* Well, uncle, you must not forget us. When 
you get through harvesting, just drop down 
and give us a call. I shall be happy to show 
you around our beautiful city. But Dick is ail 
ready for us to get in, and I must bid you good- 
by”’—and he reached out his delicate hand for 
a cordial shake. 

**But, Mr. Leech, here’s a little matter for 
your attention before you go,” said the host, 
opening his desk and taking out a folded paper. 

Fred opened it in astonishment. It was a 
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bill for six weeks’ board of himself and family, 
at twenty dollars per week. 

** Oh, I didn’t expect this !’’ exclaimed Leech, 
as soon as he could speak; ‘‘relations, you 
know—thought I was making a visit.’’ 

**Can’t help that—you saw the sign when 
you came, and must know that I pay a license 
for keeping a hotel. Youand your family have 
occupied rooms which I could have let, over 
and over again, to parties who were obliged to 
seek accommodations elsewhere. But I have 
been easy with you, and have charged you only 
five dollars per individual, when my regular 
price is seven.”’ 

It was a delicate matter, and Fred had too 
much pride to parley. Besides, he saw at a 
glance the justness of the demand ; so he reluc- 
tantly drew his pocket-book and paid the bill. 
He winced perceptibly as he ran his eye over 
the few ‘‘greenbacks’’ remaining, on noting 
that he had barely enough money left to reach 
home. 

After they had started, Fred told his wife 
how matters had ended. She was highly in- 
dignant, at first, and wanted to return and give 
the old lady a piece of her mind. Mrs. Leech 
desired to twit her great aunt with the fact that 
her (Mrs. Leech’s) grandmother had more than 
half supported her previous to her marriage to 
Mr. Reynolds ; but Fred declared that there was 
but just time enough to get to the cars, and she 
finally cooled down. However, she vowed 
repeatedly that she would ‘never go there 
again.”’ 

The party had to travel all night. When 
within only a few miles of Oldport, on the day 
following, an accident happened to the engine, 
which so delayed the train that they did not 
reach that place in time to make a connection 
with the last train for their own city. It was 
Saturday night, and they were compelled to 
remain in Oldport until Monday morning. 

Miss Amidown suggested that perhaps the 
Misses Lawton had returned, in which case the 
party would not be obliged to go to a hotel. 
Mrs. Leech declared that Fred must go and 
call on them, and so play his cards as to secure 
an invitation to make them a visit. So Fred 
started off at once, In the mean time the rest 
of the party remained at the sitting-room of the 
depot to await results. 

The Lawton girls, as well as their guardians, 
had returned the previous week. Mrs. Pent- 
land was immediately informed by the neigh- 
bor in the next tenement of the visit she had 
lost during her absence. The neighbor also 
gave her the names and residence of the party, 
according to the request of Mrs. Leech, who 
declared she had been “‘entreated”’ to call there 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. A brief note to Mr. 
Lawton, brought a hasty reply from the old 
gentleman, with a not very poetical description 
of the character of the Leeches, and an indig- 
nant denial of the assertion that he had ever 





urged such impudent people to impose upon 
his friends. The Misses Lawton also declared 
that they had but a very faint recollection of 
this family, and that they had no desire what- 
ever to renew the acquaintance. 

When Fred rang the bell, it chanced that 
Mr. Pentland was in the hall, he having just 
come in from his office. So he quickly opened 
the door. Fred bowed very obsequiously. 

**Mr. Pentland, I believe?” said Fred, with 
another bow. 

“*Yes,’’ Mr. P. returned, measuring his visitor 
with a curious eye. ‘‘ Will you walk in, sir?’’ 

** Certainly, certainly; you really seem like 
an old friend,” and Fred assumed a still more 
patronizing manner. 

“Whom have I the honor of addressing ?’’ 
asked Mr. Pentland. 

‘*My name is Leech; I reside near Mr. Law- 
ton, in W rs 

Fred was shown into a plain, neatly-furnished 
parlor, for the Pentlands made no pretensions 
to being stylish people. 

‘*Thank you, thank you,”’ said Leech, taking 
the proffered seat. ‘‘The Misses Lawton live 
with you, I believe ?’’ 

‘Yes, my wife has two nieces of that name 
who are now boarding with us,’’ Pentland re- 
turned, preparing himself for a hand-to-hand 
engagement with his visitor. 

**The dear girls! Are they well?’ 

“Yes; but they have just returned from 
their summer vacation, and are somewhat fa- 
tigued with their journey.”’ 

** Ah, just so! It’s pleasant to go into the 
country and it’s pleasant to come back again. 
I’m returning with my family—left them at 
the depot; but find that I cannot proceed far- 
ther until Monday; rather provoking. But, as 
I should have stated before, we called here a 
few weeks since and found your house closed. 
My wife and niece were greatly disappointed, 
for Mr. Lawton charged us to call, at all events, 
declaring that the girls would be delighted to 
see Janet.”’ 

‘*Really, I have not heard them speak par- 
ticularly of any acquaintance in W—— extept 
their grandfather’s immediate family,” re- 
turned Mr. Pentland, in a decided tone. 

“Oh, my good sir, the acquaintance was 
formed some three or four years since; but I 
am sure the Misses Lawton will recognize Janet 
as soon as they see her. They are darling good 
girls, and we are very anxious that our niece 
should keep up the acquaintance. We shal] 
remain in the city until Monday, and we pro- 
pose to make you a little visit.” 

Fred had risen and seized his host very 
warmly by the hand ; but the latter saw through 
the flimsy subterfuge of his visitor’s obsequi- 
ousness, and quickly replied :— 

‘Indeed, sir, it would not be convenient to 
receive even a call from your family at pre- 
sent,”” 
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“I’m sorry, sir, very sorry; but hope to 
have the pleasure at some future day. Shall 
be pleased to see you at our place any time.”’ 
Pulling out his watch, and determining to re- 
tire ‘“‘game,’’ Fred added, as he moved towards 
the hall: ‘“‘ But I must go, as we are all to take 
tea with friends up town at six, and itis now 
half-past five. Good-day, sir.’’ 

‘*Good-day, sir,’’ responded Mr. Pentland, 
laughing in his sleeve at Leech’s ill-concealed 
chagrin. 

The Leeches did take tea “up town” that 
evening—at a second-class hotel, however—but 
[I suppose the retainers of the establishment 
were “‘friends’’ to him for the time being. But 
Fred was in a little better humor on the follow- 
ing Monday morning, after securing free passes 
for the whole party on the “home stretch.’’ 
Notwithstanding, on reaching his domicil, he 
informed Mrs. Leech that she might make up 
her mind to spend the heated term at home 
hereafter, as this should be their last summer 
campaign unless there was some great change 
in the disposition of their country friends, or 
some unlooked-for addition to his income. 


———_. roe 


MY WEALTH. 
BY MRS, ELLA CALDWELL MORSE. 


Some count their wealth in golden dust, 
In mansion proud and fine, 
In waving fields of yellow grain— 
Not so do I count mine. 
Not much have I of golden coin, 
No palace proud and tall ; 
Yet, God has given me so much 
I cannot count it all. 


Some pass me by in haughty scorn, 
In velvet robes and lace; 

For all the tinsel show of wealth 
I would not take their place. 

I have no gold, yet I have wealth ; 
I gladly work all day ; 

While round my lowly cottage door 
I see my child at play. 


Her soft arms fondly round me clasped, 
Love beaming in her eye ;} 

I would not give one waxen touch 
For all that gold can buy. 

I smooth her long and shining hair 
In rippling, silken fold, 

Each golden coil is more to me 
Than all your sordid gold. 

God gives his children different gifts 
We mortals know not why ; 

The richest lady in the land 
Is not more blest than I. 

I am content to work, to strive, 
To struggle and endure ; 

For oh! with this rich gift of Son 
I never can feel poor. 


ome 


MERE bashfulness without merit is awkward ; 
and merit without modesty insolent; but mo- 
dest merit has a double claim to acceptance, 
and generally meets with as many patrons as 
beholders.—HUGHEsS. 








GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


“You need not trouble yourself to put away 
that duster, Mollie.”’ 

“Why, auntie? I’ve finished che rooms.” 

“Oh, you’ve dusted the piano, have you?” 

** Yes, auntie. Didn’t you see me dusting it?’’ 

“T did see you,” with cutting sarcasm. 
**Look at those hind legs!” 

Mollie looked at the ‘‘ hind legs’’ of the mu- 
sical quadruped with a guilty consciousness 
that she had forgotten them ; her face was red 
as she. polished the rosewood members, both 
with stooping and with shame to thiak that she 
should be criticized in the presence of a visitor. 
As to the criticism, she was accustomed to that ; 
a continual stream of censure poured in at one 
ear and out at the other, until the story of her 
heedlessness and her worthlessness scarcely 
rippled the surface of her thought, so accus- 
tomed was she to the sound. But to hear it 
before dear Aunt Meredith, whom she wished 
should think well of her, gave it a sharper 
meaning. The more she felt it, however, the 
less she appeared to care for it, and she went 
out of the parlor humming a song, and tossing 
her curls from her rosy face with a jaunty sort 
of grace peculiar to her. 

Stephen Meredith, her forty-second cousin, 
who met her in the hall, with the old red silk 
duster still in her hand, thought he had never 
seen her looking so pretty. It was a warm 
morning, and three hours of exercise had opened 
the roses in her cheeks and made the silken 
rings about her temples and ears curl up in the 
most bewitching way; her little white apron, 
with pockets, and blue cambric dress, made her 
look like a morning-glory ; then, the expression 
of the countenance was spirited—when she 
was a little girl it would have been called 
“naughty’’—for since closing the door she had 
allowed the inward disturbance to break out. 

‘Are you ready for that ride, yet, Mollie? 
The horses have been saddled this half hour.’’ 

“No, Stephen, not quite. I’ve hurried until 
I am as warm as buttered toast, and look like 
it, too, [expect. Aunt Garcia knows I wish to 
ride, and so she has set me as many tasks as 
she could think of. I’ve made a custard for 
dinner, a sponge-cake for tea, tidied the store- 
closet, put my room in order, arranged fresh 
flowers in the vases, dusted the whole first 
floor, fed the canary, practised my new music 
half an hour, put away the clothes which were 
ironed yesterday—and I don’t know what else 
she ’ll remember is awaiting my attention, be- 
fore I can don my riding-dress and get away. 
I hate work! Yes, Ido! I hate it as much as 
Aunt Garcia loves it—and that is saying a good 
deal.’”’ . 

‘Oh, bother the tea-cake and the flummery ! 
you need not have stopped to do those, Mollie.’’ 

But Mollie was wise already in the matter of 
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men’s appetites, and she knew that when it 
came meal time Stephen would change his 
mind, as to this; besides, when she had Aunt 
Meredith for a guest, no trouble must be spared 
in doing her honor. 

The fact is, Mollie did not hate work (though 
she had slighted the piano legs and left the nut- 
meg out of her custard), but she loved other 
things more. A thousand voices were calling 
her out-of-doors ; the light wind, the scent of 
the roses, the blue sky, the hard, smooth road, 
just damp enough from last night’s shower to 
place it in perfect condition, the sun, the sha- 
dow, the distant woods, and, most powerful of 
all, her Cousin Stephen. She was young, and 
took to enjoyment like a duck to water. She 
had not fully learned that long, hard lesson, in 
which Aunt Garcia was so perfect, that plea- 
sure must wait on duty. 

**T’ll be ready in ten minutes, Stephen, so 
you can bring the horses round.’”’ But before 
she had reached the top stair in her ascent to 
her room, her aunt appeared at the landing, 
calling out :— 

‘About those pillow-cases, Mollie? You 
know I expect the Griswolds here to-night. I 
want you to put on the worked linen ruffles, 
the new ones, and fresh linen on the bed in the 
back square room, and tidy everything up. Do 
it well, for I don’t expect to get up stairs to- 
day to look after you.”’ 

‘*There ’s a full hour gone,’’ murmured Mol- 
lie. ‘I’m not going to be cheated out of my 
ride. I’ll attend to the room when I get back, 
before I dress for dinner. How becoming a 
black velvet hat is to me!’’ she continued, five 
minutes later, looking in the mirror well pleased 
with her own reflection, and hearing Stephen’s 
voice at the gate, heart and step bounded in 
unison. Hurrah! she was off, the breeze in 
her hair, the smile on her lip, pies, pudding, 
and pillow-cases so far behind as to be as if 
they were not. 

In the mean time Aunt Garcia returned to the 
parlor, grumbling. ‘‘ That girl is the torment 
of my life! Like as not she’ll forget to do 
what I’ve ordered, and here am I, with my 
lame ankle, not fit to go up stairs at all. She 
might be a comfort to me, if she was not so 
heedless and indolent—untidy, too.’’ 

“*Girls will be girls,’’’ replied Mrs. Mere- 
dith. ‘‘ Don’t expect too much of them, sister 
Garcia. You would not look for undue wisdom 
at sixteen, if you had brought up five, as I 
have.”’ 

“Thank goodness, I’ve been spared that,’’ 
said the unmarried housekeeper. ‘‘One almost 
kills me, and I don’t dare imagine what five 
would do.”’ 

“She would be happier if she had them, after 
all,’’ mused her visitor, thinking of her sister’s 
lonely life, who, having nothing else to make 
an idol of, had set up perfection in housework 





as the idol a true woman should struggle to at- 
tain to, 

‘*Mollie appears to me like one of those 
bright, ambitious girls who will make the best 
kind of a wife and mother, when her time 
comes. Of course she is a little heedless at 
her age.”’ 

“A little! Did you notice that tear in the 
skirt of her dress? she has worn it in that style 
three mornings. I have not spoken about it, 
for I had a curiosity to see how long it would 
go on.”’ 

‘Stephen seems to take to her,” 
mother, presently. 

‘* Men are fools about such things. <A pretty 
face is all they can see—until after marriage, 
when they grow critical enough. Stephen 
would find a falling off from our housekeeping 
to hers, sister.’’ 

**T don’t know about that. I remember 
when you and I, sister, very much resembled 
poor Mollie.” 

“TT!” exclaimed Aunt Garcia, in horror. 

“Yes, you. You used to steal up stairs with 
Miss Porter’s ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ or ‘Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,’ and let the bread burn to cinders.’”’ 

‘*You’vea better memory than I,”’ said Aunt 
Garcia, half offended. 

Her sister laughed, and continued: ‘“ But, 
about Stephen ; let us not put nonsense in their 
heads before it’s time. Mollie is very young, 
and Stephen, too. I fancy that he likes her 
better than she does him ; that is, although she 
is fond of him, as a relative, and finds his at- 
tentions convenient when there are none others 
at hand, he is not her beau ideal. She has read 
too many novels’’— 

“The Lord knows where she got ’em, I 
don’t!’? murmured Aunt Garcia, in an aside. 

“To make a hero of myson. He is too good- 
tempered, and merry, and commonplace for a 
hero. Hers is doubtless pale and severe, with 
a high brow and melancholy expression. I 
wish Mrs. Griswold would bring her son, Me- 
lancthon, along, instead of her husband. It 
would interest me to observe the etfect he would 
produce upon Mollie.” 

“*Ts he a nice young man ?”’ 

Now, Mrs. Meredith knew what was the sis- 
ter’s conception of a nice young man, and she 
answered, unhesitatingly, that he was. ‘‘ He 
would please you very much, sister Garcia.”’ 

‘* And perhaps have a good influence over 
that child.”’ 

* Quite likely,’”’ answered the other, smiling 
to herself. ; 

Aunt Garcia Green, having met with a dis- 
appointment in her youth, and never having, 
thereafter, a suitable offer of marriage, had 
remained single, an honor and glory to the 
goodly company of spinsters, for she was good- 
looking, and better behaving, independent in 
circumstances, a useful member of society, and 
an accomplished housekeeper. At the degth of 
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her parents she had come into possession of the 
homestead, a handsome house and small farm, 
on the border of a pretty village, with a few 
thousand dollars in money ; the brothers being 
thought capable of providing for themselves, 
and her sister being comfortably married, re- 
ceiving a comparatively small portion of the 
estate. But, a few years later, one of these 
brothers died a bankrupt, and was shortly 
followed to the grave by his wife, a delicate 
woman, unable to resist the shocks of misfor- 
tune, who left to Aunt Garcia an unwelcome 
legacy in the shape of a pretty, wilful, and 
petted child of ten. We say unwelcome, which 
is only partly true ; Aunt Garcia’s heart yearned 
towards her orphan niece; she resolved to be a 
true mother to her; but she had to endure a 
great deal of tribulation after the girl became 
an inmate of her dwelling. Where silence and 
order had reigned came “‘ noise and confusion.”’ 
Such a chasing of kittens—such an upsetting of 
chairs—such racing on the hall oil-cloth—such 
screams of laughter on the porch—and, fright- 
ful to chronicle, such sliding down the ma- 
hogany balusters! 

Thus it had been ever since; comfort mixed 
with chaos, heart gladdened and nerves shocked 
—for the aunt did love her affectionate, hand- 
some niece, despite her vexatious faults. 

Now, all these troubles were deepening into 
really serious affairs. Mollie was in her seven- 
teenth year; dangerously pretty, coquettish, 
changeful, attracting the attention of every 
young man within a dozen miles. Such a 
strange girl, too. One day, merry as the kitten 
she still teased, the next, melancholy, even to 
secret hours of weeping—with “fits and starts’’ 
of industry, alternating with seasons of heed- 
less indolence. Aunt Garcia was worried and 
alarmed. She had forgotten her own young 
maidenhood—those years when the character 
is forming, and all is fitful and uncertain. She 
had looked forward to sister Meredith’s visit 
as a relief, for that lady had reared a troop of 
girls, and must know all about their freaks and 
inconsistencies. She had expected her to join 
in severe condemnation of careless Mollie; but 
thus far all her complaints had been met with 
the very unsatisfactory assertion, which she 
could not contradict, that ‘‘Girls will be Girls.”’ 

‘SCertainly, we don’t expect them to be boys,” 
Aunt Garcia had said, on one occasion, a little 
vexed, looking out of the window towards the 
lawn, where Mollie was chasing a great New- 
foundland, her hair flying, and her thin dress 
catching on the rose-briers. 

It was the custom of Aunt Meredith to spend 
a month each summer with her sister Green. 
Her own home was in the city, half-a-day’s 
railroad travel away, and this annual visit to 
the old homestead was a green and sunlit spot 
in her busy life ; for, though a happy woman, 
she had many cares as the mother of a family. 
She usually brought one of her children with 
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her. On this occasion it was Stephen, her eld- 
est son, or stepson, rather, for she had married 
a widower with one boy. He had labored 
faithfully for a year as bookkeeper in his fath- 
er’s warehouse, and had earned a holiday. To 
see him at Aunt Garcia’s one would think he 
had never done anything useful in his life. 
When he worked, he made a business of it, 
when he played, that too, he did with a will, 
for there was nothing of the dreamer in his 
active temperament. While Mollie, like all 
high-strung and first class girls, had her dreams ; 
the maiden fancy has always a tinge of sad- 
ness, which causes it to break off in its merri- 
est laughter—it is the first beams, stealing up- 
wards, of the sunrise of womanhood. 

Nearly half the pleasant month had fled. As 
yet, Aunt Garcia had had no other visitors ; but 
she daily expected them, for, being hospitable, 
and living in the country, with a large, cool 
house, and shaded lawn, with plenty of “‘ fresh 
eggs and butter,’’ it is not to be expected that 
she escaped many summer friends. The week 
previous to this day upon which we have begun 
our little account of her affairs, she had sprained 
her ankle by making a false step on the cellar 
stairs—not a very bad sprain, but one which 
the doctor had counselied her to nurse if she 
wished to avoid long consequences. ‘It was a 
trying season of the year to meet with such an 
accident. She kept but one servant, who, 
though as nearly perfect as four years’ training 
could make her, could not be expected to do 
all the nice work of ‘the family at a time when 
the house was full of company. Her duties 
did not extend to keeping the parlors in order, 
making cake or dessert, polishing the silver, 
handling the fine china, nor keeping an eye to 
the linen, etc. Here was a fine chance for Miss 
Mollie to make herself useful, to prove her af- 
fection for her aunt, and to bring forth the 
fruits of her excellent training. Mollie was 
“dreadful” sorry for her auntie’s swollen 
ankle, as she bathed it and caressed it; but she 
was also sorry for her own little seif, as she 
reflected upon the work that. would come upon 
her just iow, when she was having such fun 
with Cousin Stephen. If it had been in the 
winter, when there was no company in the 
house, she would have stewed, and brewed, 
and polished with absolute zest, but now, with 
a gentleman to attend upon her riding, and the 
summer weather so delicious, when one had 
nothing to do, and so hot when one had to ex- 
ert one’s self. 

She had got along tolerably, and been scolded, 
almost to despair, by Aunt Garcia, who, when 
she had done her very best, was sure to sur- 
prise her with news of some important affair 
neglected ; and now, on this morning, at last 
she was off for a good long ride over the shadowy 
forest roads with Cousin Stephen. 

And a good long ride they made of it! When 
they returned, a little warm and weary, thrgugh 
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the midday sun, dinner was on the table, the 
mistress having waited as long as she thought 
proper, and the two ladies were nearly through 
with the first course. 

Mollie washed her hands and face and sat 
down in her riding-habit. ‘‘ Excuse me, auntie ; 
we had no idea we were so late. Who dressed 
the salad, auntie ?’’a moment later. ‘I meant 
to have been home in season to attend to that.” 

‘*T was obliged to call upon your Aunt Mere- 
dith,” severely. ‘‘I don’t like to set my guests 
to work. Thank goodness! my ankle is nearly 
well. I hope soon to be able to attend to my 
own affairs.” 

‘With what is this custard seasoned, niece ?’’ 
after the dessert was served. 

*“With—with’’—stammered the amateur 
cook, striving to remember—“‘ nothing at all, I 
do believe, auntie.’’ 

‘That ’s what I thought.” 

But Stephen declared it. was delicious, and 
gave such a ridiculous account of some people 
they met on the road that Aunt Garcia was 
compelled to laugh, and the guilty pair re- 
treated from the dining-room in triumph. 

“What now?” whispered Stephen, as the 
older ladies came more slowly after. 

“Oh, I must get off this habit, cousin, and 
take a short siesta and dress myself. You take 
a nap on the sitting-room lounge, and I’ll be 
down in an hour and practise that duet with 
you. I hope the Griswolds won’t come to- 
night, for I want to go to that little sociable at 
Ella’s, don’t you? There! I must see to that 
room! Nevermind! [’ll be down in an hour.” 

An hour thereafter the two were at the 
piano, and in that charming amusement of 
singing duets the time fled so rapidly that 
Mollie was astonished when Aunt Garcia called 
to her from the sitting-room to go and look to 
the tea-table, for it was time for the six o’clock 
train, by which their friends were expected. 

The supper was very nice, with broiled 
chickens and waffles, but Mollie had nothing 
to do with that, except to break a teacup, in 
the china closet, by means of setting it on the 
sugar-bowl cover instead of in its saucer, her 
thoughts being pre-engaged in wishing that she 
might achieve the ‘‘sociable,”’ that evening. 
The friends did not arrive, and she was free to 
go. It is not necessary to tell how she “ pret- 
tied herself up’’ in a worked mull muslin with 
a rich blue sash, and flowers in her hair, nor 
what a gay time they experienced at the party. 

She was not aware, until the following morn- 
ing, that the Griswolds had arrived by the 
nine o’clock evening train. When she heard 
it, all the blood in her body rushed into her 
face; she stood still, a moment, then flew down 
to Kitty in the kitchen. “ Kitty,’’ she cried, 
‘who showed them to their room ?” 

‘Fax, ‘twas myself. Mrs. Green was that 
tired wid her ankle, she ’scused herself from 
goin’ up stairs. “Twas two rooms they had, 





sure, for ’twas not the Mr. Griswold at all, but 
his son, a fine young man, as you may say. I 
give him the hall bedroom, accordin’ to mis- 
thress’s orders, and the back square room to the 
leddy.” 

** Did you go in and fix it up, Kitty ?”’ 

“Fax, I didn’t, then. Miss Green said you 
had put everythin’ in order, so I just hands 
her the candle, for I was a-varryin’ the young 
gintleman’s portmanteau, and he was waitin’. 
It was late--twelve o’clock, and I was sleepy, 
be sure.” 

Mollie took her place at the breakfast table, 
almost pale, and with a great effort to conceal 
the guilt in her heart. She was late, having 
overslept herself in consequence of the “‘ socia- 
ble,” and had no time to seek out Mrs. Gris- 
wold in advance and apologize, for ‘that lady 
was already in the breakfast-room. 

Mrs. Griswold was one of the very punctil- 
ious, very particular kind. Mollie had always 
stood in awe of her. This morning she could 
hardly give her befitting greeting, and her eyes 
fell as she was introduced to Mr. Melancthon 
Griswold, a slender young man, with a pale 
face and dark eyes, dressed with utmost nicety, 
and with as much starch in his manners as his 
linen. 

“T trust you rested well?” said the hostess, 
to the lady. 

“Thank you—as well as—as could be ex- 
pected,”’ a little stiffly. 

** Ah! does travelling by rail make you nerv- 
ous? You must have been greatly fatigued— 
it was so late,’?’ murmured Aunt Garcia, be- 
nignly seasoning the coffee with richest cream. 

Mollie shuddered in her shoes. 

* As well as could be expected—without pil- 
low-cases, without sheets,’’ she completed the 
sentence mentally. 

Suddenly her aunt looked sharply at her. 
She had an instinctive apprehension of the 
state of affairs. ‘‘ Niece, is it possible! Did 
you neglect to arrange Mrs. Griswold’s room?” 

“Oh, auntie! I forgot it entirely until night ; 
and then, as I supposed she was not coming, I 
thought it would make no difference until to- 
day.’’ 

Never had her aunt’s face worn such an ex- 
pression of horror mingled with displeasure. 
It was too much for poor Mollie, who burst 
into tears and retreated from the room. 

‘““Why did you not call Kitty?’ asked the 
hostess of her visitor. 

*“T did not wish to disturb you; I knew it 
would vex you, and you were so lame. I got 
along very well, very well, indeed. It was so 
warm a night, I slept on the counterpane,”’ 
still with an injured air. 

“Shocking !”’ murmured Aunt Garcia. “That 
girl will be the death of me! The girls of to- 
day are worthless creatures. Let me warn 
you, Mr. Griswold, not to marry.” 

That grave-looking young gentleman, who 
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had been eating very heartily, and thinking 
very fast, at the same time, about Aunt Gar- 
cia’s money and her niece’s red cheeks and 
bright eyes, shook his head and smiled pen- 
sively. It was evident that it would require a 
very meritorious young lady to be worthy of 
his selection; so thought Stephen, who was 
blazing inwardly with contempt of him, and 
burning also to get away and comfort Mollie, 
quite to the neglect of his breakfast. 

‘*Girls will be girls,’’ said good Mrs. Mere- 
dith, soothingly. ‘‘Sister, do you remember 
the time, when you was about Mollie’s age, 
that mother invited the minister to dinner ?’’ 

“T wouldn’t tell that/’’ said Aunt Garcia, 
coloring. 

‘‘In those primitive days we did the most of 
our own cooking. Mother intrusted the rice- 
pudding and the bread-sauce to you; and, 
as you had the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’ behind 
the pantry door, open at the most thrilling 
chapter, you put a half-pound of salt and tea- 
spoonful of sugar in the pudding, and seasoned 
the bread-sauce with rose-water.”’ 

“Good for Aunt Garcia!’’ cried Stephen, de- 
lighted—he only regretted that Mollie was not 
present to hear this reminiscence of the early 
days of a noted housekeeper. 

Miss Green frowned a little, but finally 
laughed with the rest. However, the rest of 
the day and the week following was a time of 
trials. Something was the matter with Mollie. 
She grew more heedless every day; her aunt’s 
ankle grew worse from over-exertion in trying 
to make up for her deputy’s short-comings. 
She might as well have tried to make a hum- 
ming bird useful, as that child! Everything 
she did was a blunder—it was better she should 
do nothing. 

Yet Mollie felt reproof severely, and cried a 
good deal, out in the orchard, or up in her own 
room. In fact, it almost killed her to have her 
aunt reprove her in the presence of Mr. Gris- 
wold, junior. That irreproachable person, 
whom his mother called “ Mella,’’ and who 
was such a pattern of goodness as put poor 
Stephen to the blush, was, mentally, in a state 
of as much disquietude as was possible to his 
languid temperament. He wanted a wife—he 
wanted Mollie Green, because she was so hand- 
some, and would be heir to such a respectable 
property. It would be a nice thing to have 
a settled place in this old homestead, and an 
Aunt Garcia to make him comfortable, to wait 
upon him, and get up the right kind of things 
for his dinner. But if this young lady were 
really so wilful, and high-tempered, and dis- 
orderly, and such a poor cook—ah! ah! he must 
deliberate. While he deliberated, two other 
persons were frightfully miserable. The first 
was Stephen, who, now that he had a rival in 
the field, suddenly discovered that he would 
marry Mollie—if he could get her—if she did 
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not know how to boil a potato, and tore her 
frocks every day of her life. 

But he could not get her. Of this he was 
convinced, and it was this which caused his 
misery. Yes, strange as it may seem, the 
young girl had fallen in love with that chilly 
and sublime youth who regarded her with such 
calm judgment while weighing the pros-and 
cons of her case. As ignorant of human na- 
ture as of everything else useful, Mollie made 
him her hero, directly she met his dark eyes 
and noticed the reflective manner in which he 
read the morning paper. No doubt he was 
profoundly learned and wise, and would con- 
demn her girlish follies in toto/ No doubt he 
looked down upon her in calm disdain from the 
height of his superiority. He was so different 
from dear cousin Stephen, who didn’t care how 
bad she was, and who joined her in all her 
mischief. Stephen was a dear, darling, good 
fellow, but she could not look up to him, she 
could not reverence him; and so she took to 
‘‘reverencing,’’ with all her might, the neat 
parcel of selfishness, whose talents must have 
been mainly of the mathematical kind, since 
he spent the most of his time in calculating 
the chances. 

Mrs. Meredith was the only one in the house 
who understood all hearts. Aunt Garcia was 
immensely pleased with Mr. Griswold, who 
didn’t talk about horses, nor leave his gloves 
on the parlor table, nor tease the cat—so pleased 
with him, that prudence finally whispered to 
her that if she desired him to favor Mollie, she 
must not expatiate so freely upon the child’s 
faults in his presence. And from that time she 
confined her lectures to one auditor. 

Mrs. Meiedith saw all the by-play. She 
pitied Stephen, and she did not want Mollie to 
choose a man like Griswold, for whom she had 
almost an aversion; but she saw, also, that, 
for the present, the girl was infatuated. The 
month of her visit was expiring; she must 
take Stephen away, leaving the field entirely 
to his rival. The result was evident. Mollie 
would be led into an engagement to a man in 
no way fitted to make the happiness of one of 
her impulsive and ardent temperament, by the 
influence of a crafty mother, a foolish aunt, and 
her own romantic imagination. 

There was nothing she could do to change 
the course of events, and she packed her trunks 
on the afternoon of the thirty-first of July with 
a feeling akin to despondency. Stephen wis 
off taking a farewell ramble with Mollie. Mr. 
Griswold was on the parlor sofa with a book— 
‘‘studious,’’ Mollie thought him, ‘“lazy,’’ Mrs. 
Meredith knew him. 

Mollie had not cared for the ramble, but her 
cousin had urged it, and now they were off, 
along the meadow, in the edge of the wood, 
finally stopping to rest on the big log by the 
brook, 
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‘*To-morrow I shall be in the dusty city 
again.”’ 

‘Its too bad! 
August, cousin?” 

‘*Because father must take his holiday. 
There ’s a great deal of work to be done in that 
warehouse, Mollie; but then it pays well.’’ 

She was not interested in its paying; at that 
time it seemed to her that it would be a glory 
to confer whatever riches might be hers through 
the kindness of Aunt Garcia, on some deserv- 
ing and industrious poor young gentleman, like 
that one at home on the parlor sofa. 

It is queer how things are taken for granted 
in this world. Mr. Griswold was supposed to 
be a pattern of industry and perseverance, 
though no one had ever known of his doing 
anything but live on his parents, who were not 
rich; while Stephen, who was really a hard 
worker, got the credit of being ‘‘an idle dog” 
because he played in playtime. 

** Mollie!” 

**Oh, look at that squirrel!’’ her companion’s 
voice was trembling, and Mollie, with a wo- 
man’s instinct, contrived to see a squirrel, and 
te jump off the log to run after it. 

But Stephen was not to be thwarted; he had 
made up his mind to speak, and it was like 
him not to give up his purpose; he waited 
until the girl came back, but she would not 
resume her seat, so he took her hand by force, 
as they walked along, stopped her and began 
again. 

* Mollie !”” 

“Well, cousin, what? I’m in a hurry. 
Auntie said I must be home to see about the 
tea,”’ 

‘Yes, you’re very useful at home, I know; 
and I know ycou needn’t take such pains to 
call me cousin, for it’s only by marriage, and 
you do it to show me that you don’t mean I 
shall call you anything dearer. O Mollie!’’ 

‘Don’t, don’t!’ trying to pull away her 
hand. 

‘*But I love you, Mollie.”’ 

‘* Nonsense ; you’ve no business to say so. 
I'll tell Aunt Garcia!’’ She was embarrassed, 
and did not stop to weigh her words. 

* And you love that stove-pipe, Griswold !’’ 

‘*Stove-pipe !”’ cried Mollie, flaming up ; ‘‘ who 
ever heard of such a thing? It’s meanin you, 
cousin, to call him names because you are jea- 
lous !’’ 

“‘T am jealous—I don’t deny it, and I can’t 
help it. He may be a hero to you, Mollie, but 
he always reminds me of a stove-pipe in sum- 
mer—sleek and slender, and black, and cold, 
and’’— 

“T won’t listen! Let go my hand. O Ste- 
phen, how hateful and disagreeable you are! 
I’ll never speak to you again.”’ 

*“Don’t walk so fast. Listen to me a mo- 
ment. Do, Mollie,” catching her hand again. 
“Tf you marry that fellow you’ll be miserable. 


Why can’t you stay through 





He’ll scold you if the steak is underdone or 
overdone, he ’ll criticize your dress, your man- 
ners; he ’ll make you wait upon him, black his 
boots (figuratively) ; he ’ll liveon your means; 
he ’ii suck the life out of you, and he won’t 
have heart enough to love you. Don’t marry 
him, Mollie’ 1 don’t ask you to marry me, 
nor love me—but don’t take him! though I 
adore you; I like your faults the best. I don’t 
care whether you ’re proper or not, and I expect 
to wait on you and make a living for you—not 
you forme. He’s so selfish’’— 

‘* Selfish !’’ cried Mollie, succeeding at last in 
jerking her hand away the second time. ‘‘Ste- 
phen, I despise you!’’ and dealing him a smart 
blow on the cheek, she darted past him through 
the orchard, into the house, up to her room, to 
have a good cry. ; 

She had her cry out, and had bathed her 
eyes, and was brushing her hair, preparatory 
to going down to see about the tea-table, when 
she heard voices in the adjoining room, which 
was Mrs. Griswold’s. She had not the least 
intention of listening, but having heard the 
first few sentences, her girlish curiosity over- 
came her scruples; or, rather, she was so sur- 
prised that she thought of nothing, but re- 
mained listening in a sort of bewilderment. 

‘*She’s been out all the afternoon with that 
wild cousin of hers, and they ’re not back yet. 
I’m glad he’s going away to-morrow,”’ said 
the voice of the mother. ‘ Really, Mella, you 
are too lazy to reach out and take the apple 
when it’s handed to you. Like as not he’ll 
coax her into an engagemefit with him this 
afternoon.” 

“ Not a bit of it, mother. She’s dead ia love 
with me. I like to lie still and see her play 
about me, like a fish about a crum of bread. 
Then, I hav’n’t quite made up my mind as to 
the feasibility. She may be her aunt’s heiress, 
or she may not. The old lady makes so many 
complaints against her, I’m afraid she’ll cut 
her off in a huff, some day.”’ 

‘*No, Mella, she won’t do that. She likes 
the girl ; but these old maids are always com- 
plaining.” 

‘Good reason, too, I should say. That 
young lady don’t promise well for an epicure’s 
wife. That pie we had to-day was detestable.” 

“Well, there’s one thing, Mella. Your fa- 
ther’s tired of providing for you. You must 
chose between two evils—either take a wife 
who can support you, or get into business for 
yourself.”’ 

The answer to ibis was an audible sigh, fol- 
lowed by—“‘I guess I prefer the wife, mother. 
Miss Green is as handsome as a picture, and 
after she’s once broken in, will make a very 
good wife, no doubt. But I tell you, I’ll make 
her toe the mark.”’ ; 

Here the visitors went out into the hall, and 
Mollie heard no more. Her cheeks were red 
and her eyes like stars when she ca.ae to tea. 
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All traces of emotion had disappeared; she 
made herself so very agreeable to Mrs. Gris- 
wold and so brilliantly attractive to her son, 
that Stephen bit his lips instead of his bread to 
see it. 

The next morning there was a tear in Mollie’s 
eye when her Aunt Meredith kissed her, but 
she was saucy and defiant to Stephen, laughing 
when he said good-by, and seeming to be in the 
‘best of spirits at the prospect of getting rid of 
him. 

After the two had gone, she devoted herself 
to the remaining guests. Her aunt no longer 
had reason to complain. She sang for Mr. 
Griswold, she read to him, she brought him 
flowers, she overlooked his muffins and his des- 
sert with all the skill and care of an experienced 
housekeeper. Aunt Garcia was delighted, prais- 
ing her as much as she had formerly scolded 
her. Thus, until the visit of the Griswolds 
was likewise drawing to a close. 

Finally, “‘ Mella’’ and herself took a walk, 
and sat on the very log where poor Stephen 
had made a goose of himself. Her hero looked 
very romantic, with the shadow of the summer 
boughs falling over his white forehead and 
black hair; he was very condescending, too, 
for a hero, as he said :— 

**You’re rather young, Miss Green, and have 
the faults of your age; but I admire you very 
much, and, before I take my departure, would 
like to be assured that I have that place in your 
heart which I hope for, and which’’— 

** Will be the means of providing you with a 
home without the exertion of going into busi- 
ness. Thank you, Mr. Griswold, but it will 
take so much to break me in, and be so difficult 
ta make me toe the mark, that I would advise 
you not to try the experiment. It might be 
harder than earning a living by honest toil.”’ 

And before he could recover from his amaze- 
ment, she was off like a bird. Very glad was 
he, too, to be off the next day, for he felt a little 
awkward at the turn affairs had taken. 

Aunt Garcia was considerably disappointed 
to find there was no engagement between the 
young couple, but consoled herself with the 
assurance that there was time enough. 

Time enough, to be sure, but never for that 
engagement. 

Just before Christmas Stephen received a 
little letter from Mollie, with an invitation to 
come out there for the holidays, and a post- 
script :— 

‘Mr. Griswold will not be here.’’ 

He did not know how to take it, so he went 
for an explanation, which he received before he 
returned again to the city. The young girl had 
been thinking and dreaming a good deal the 
past few months, and had built up for herself 
another style of hero, which Stephen, with his 
good temper, playfulness, devotion, ability to 
serve himself and others, his generosity, his 





warm heart, and, dearest of all, his ardent love 
for somebody, very much resembled. 

Somebody to love her, faults and all, was 
what Mollie wanted—and she got her wish. 
Stephen again offered her his heart for a Christ- 
mas present, and she did not again reject it. 

Aunt Garcia opened her eyes in surprise, and 
closed them again in disappointment; but as 
she had no positive reasons for saying nay, she 
was obliged to accept the condition of things, 
with one of Aunt Meredith’s own bits of wis- 
dom, namely, that ‘‘ girls will be girls.”’ 

“You see, auntie, Stephen won’t scold when 
I make mistakes.”’ 

Neither did he; but he and his good mother 
were so patient over the faults of inexperience, 
that, in payment for their generosity, she ex- 
erted herself to the utmost to be worthy of it. 
The result was—the nicest, happiest little 
housekeeper that ever made a good fellow com- 
fortable; in short, before Aunt Garcia was 
ready to give up the keys, Mollie was fully 
competent to nandle them, causing that good 
lady to often remark, in’wonder :— 

“T never thought Mollie would turn out so 
well; but I suppose ‘girls will be giris.’”’ 
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WARNINGS. 
BY CONSTANCE BRUGCE. 
Ir thou wouldst see thy dreams, like flowers faded, 
Drifting adown life’s cold and sullen tide— 
With not one faintest breath of perfume laded— 
With not one gleam the darkness to divide— 
If thou wouldst stand and watch them darkly 
floating 
Downward, still downward to Death’s sullen 
stream, 
And with clasped hands loud call for their return- 
ing— 
If thou wouldst do all this—then dream. 
If thou wouldst see thy hepes like snow-flakes 
melting 
Before life’s blasting Real and its True— 
Would feel each day thy future growing drearer, 
And vainly strive to pierce the dim sky’s hue— 
If thou canst wander in a darkness dreary, 
Alone, unaided, in the night-time grope 
Without one murmur or rebellious question— 
If thou canst do all this—then hope. 


If thou wouldst see thine idols, fondly cherished, 
Turning before thy wondering eyes to clay ; 
And when thou knowest them fully to have per- 
ished, 
To bow before their empty shrines and pray— 
To pray for patience and submission, 
And yet receive no answer from above, 
And then take up life’s burden and go onward, 
With heart still calm and brave—then thou 
mayst love. 


But if, with each lost dream, thy heart is saddened, 
And turns upon itself again for peace: 

If every hope that fades makes life seem darker, 
While yet the soul’s wild longings never cease : 

If, when thine earthly idols leave thee lonely, 
Thou canst not careless through this desert rove, 

Nor in the world find aught of joy or pleasure, 
Then thou shouldst never dream, or hope, or love. 
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ABIGAIL SHOUT’S PROTEST. 


BY Cc. A. C. H. 


I am Abigail Shout, and this is my testi- 
mony. I have been wronged, robbed, cheated, 
defrauded. Not once, or twice, or thrice, but 
scores of times. Not by tradesmen, or beggars, 
or brigands. Not by hotel-keepers, ticket ven- 
ders, or the gentlemen who will take you any- 
where in the city for one dollar, and then 
charges five. Nor yet by rich relations. 

No, not by any or all of these ; that is, it is 
not of these I complain. True, they have each 
a fashion of their own of taking money out of 
your pocket and putting it into their own with- 
out giving what, to you, seems a fair equiva- 
lent; but you expected thatif you had anything 
to do with them, besides, what they take from 
you profits them, and that reconciles you par- 
tially, and does not interfere with the laws of 
equilibrium, for you could do the same thing by 
them if you had a mind to be mean enough. 

But all is different in this case. There is not 
the least chance for a tit-for-tat game. The 
parties are respectable and respected. Every- 
body looks up to them and envies them, I sup- 
pose. I know I do—or did. Indeed, so much 
have I stood in awe of them hitherto that, had 
I been brought face to face with one, I should 
not have dared to say my soul was my own; 
and as to writing to one, truly, in my own 
mind, I should have deserved a ticket of ad- 
mission to the Asylum for Idiots and Feeble 
Minded Youth for the bare suggestion. But 
all that is passed. There is a point where 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue, and I have 
reached it. Had I the chiefest of these offen- 
ders here at my elbow, I am sure I should 
express my sentiments far more freely than I 
am doing now. Not that I am feeling more 
outraged than usual, on the contrary, the ag- 
gravation has oftentimes been greater, and of 
course my indignation proportionably greater. 
But I have found a place to strike, a vulnerable 
point in their armor, and to that I put my pop- 
gun and fire away, certain of hitting one, per- 
haps more of the covey. To have done this 
before, would have been firing in air so far 
above me, so unapproachable seemed they, and 
even within reach, what were my puerile wea- 
pons against their mail-clad? But now, as 
Paddy says, ‘‘I think I have ’em.’’ 

You see, I am talking of authors—those 
authors who write books for the million and 
adulterate their English with whole pages of 
French, and Latin, and Greek, and I don’t 
know what else, for I don’t know a word of 
either, nor one from another when I see it. 
(Oh, yes, like Gough, I know “ ignoramus,”’ 
and am sure I shall get the term applied to me 
for my confession, but I don’t care.) The 
practice has spoilt many an otherwise rich 
treat for me, and I doubt not for many another. 


I venture to say that not one in a hundred of | 





the whole number who read these books know 
anything of ‘what are called the ‘‘dead lan- 
guages”’ (I wish in conscience they were dead 
and buried), and it makes a delightful break to 
come upon two or three pages of this mum- 
mery right at a place where the interest of 
the chapter—perhaps of the whole plot—culmi- 
nates, or just at the moment when you feel like 
embracing the author for the wonderful assimi- 
lation of tastes and feelings with your own 
humble self. I have a distinct recollection of 
a splendid volume from a circulating library 
spinning across the room into the wash-basin 
for no other offence. There was no one pre- 
sent, and I was sick and nervous, or I should 
not have done it. Now I only lay the book 
away face dcwnwards, wide open (I know it 
is not the right way, but I don’t care, it’s good 
enough for that book), and, leaning back, ask 
languidiy for the smelling-bottle, ‘‘I’m very 
tired.” 

But the other day an attendant, who has no 
business to know so much, reversed the book, 
and glancing at a page beginning with “‘ Ce en 
est que pas un je homme’’ (I quote from me- 
mory), smiled back impertinently, as much as 
to say, ‘I knew it, you’ve come across some- 
thing you don’t understand.’’ So I must con- 
trive some other way to conceal my anger and 
chagrin. 

My chiefest consolations under these trials 
is in making a fresh resolution at each recur- 
rence, that I will never buy, borrow, or draw 
from the library, another book containing a line 
of this gibberish that does not in brackets, supple- 
ment, or addenda, convert said gibberish into in- 
telligible English. I will not be so imposed 
upon. I cannot risk the spoiling of a naturally 
sweet temper for all the pleasure or profit to be 
derived from a perusal of these works. There 
are writers enough, and good ones, too, who 
are exempt from this baneful habit. Hereafter, 
any who take this way to advertise the extent 
and variety of their acquirements, do so under 
my solemn protest, and with the full assurance 
that they will have one the less reader, perhaps - 
buyer. (While I think of it, let me ask your 
‘‘reviewer”’ to state, by a single line, whether 
the book under notice is purely English, or a 
mixture of English, Chinese, and Arabian. 
Any other paper or magazine doing this and 
sending me a marked copy, wili be entitled to 
an article from my pen of not more than twenty- 
four columns, and as much less as I please and 
the editors desire.) If this does noteanswer, 
and my feelings go on gathering intensity and 
force in anything like the ratio of the past two 
years, I shall get up a Mutual Indignation So- 
ciety with by-laws adapted solely to the fur- 
therance of this plan. 

Ah! I remember, as if it were but yesterday, 
the keenness of the disappointment with which 
I stopped at the letter, in the hated hierogly- 
phics of Monsieur Héger to Mr. Bronté. That 
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Charlotte’s school devoirs were not translated 
was bad enough, but this was worse. My 
sympathies had been so aroused, and I had 
kept so close in her wake through all, that the 
dead girl seemed a living, palpable presence, 
whose hand I might take, and whose ears I 
might reach with words of appreciation and 
praise. No line of hers in English escaped me, 
and then to come upon these blank, blind para- 
yraphs—it throws everything out of harmony 
and me into paroxysms. Did you ever come 
suddenly on a broad river rolling bridgeless 
between you and the particular point you had 
walked miles and miles to reach? Did you 
ever speculate two hours on what you could eat 
if you had it, and when, after much trouble it 
was procured and directions given, and your 
anticipations raised to the highest, go down to 
find that instead of a delicious roast there is a 
tasteless stew—something your stomach would 
never manage in its anaconda-est days? Do you 
remember how you felt at the end of a certain 
chapter of a certain tale, to be told that this 
story would be discontinued while the author 
went to the locality (a great way off) to gather 
incidents and et ceteras? or how sorrow for the 
death of the dear Thackeray was mingled 
largely with disappointment that you would 
never get the rest of that story? Well, all of 
these things are tame compared with the emo- 
tions with which I turn over a leaf to find it 
blotted with this foreign diablerie. 

It must be that my stupidity, thus far, has 
saved me from insanity. I think I came very 
near to it, however, when in ‘‘ The Minister’s 
Wooing”’ I fell on that flighty French woman’s 
phrases. I flew to the dictionary, but found no 
relief. I could not go to the minister or the 
doctor, for I feared the sentiments were not— 
exactly—somehow—quite—explainable in Eng- 
lish, even in a book, much more that way, The 
minister’s wife was as ignorant as I, and the 
only one I knew who could help me out of the 
difficulty, was in a seminary twelve miles away. 
True, there were, among my acquaintances, 
several who had been graduated at popular in- 
stitutions, but in the interim they had managed 
to graduate so many of their acquirements, that 
their explanations were about as lucid and 
satisfactory as the working out of a dark alge- 
braical problem to one who never knew + from 
—. And to this day I find myself wishing that 
I knew the meaning of one of those expressions 
of madame’s; and wondering what was that 
proposititn of Monsieur Héger’s relative to his 
interesting pupil. 

These ‘‘ exercises” of B. F.’s in the Breakfast 
Table Talks did not exercise me much, but I do 
think the autocrat would have done a good 
thing to have left them out altogether. 

(Wait! Let me get my breath a little. J 
have criticized him—the raciest, pithiest, witti- 
est, most genial and social of all our writers— 
the Thackeray of America, with more of his 





playful moods, fewer of his cynical. But I 
couldn’t help it. The truth must be told. He 
is among those who have offended one of the 
litile ones, and I herewith hang the millstone 
about his neck. If he can swim the sea of 
popular favor with such a weight—well, if not, 
he has but to retrace, forsake the error of his 
ways, and he shall be restored to his place in 
my heart, and in the hearts of all his people.) 
I don’t know—not to be too exacting or dic- 
tatorial, I think I will relent so far as to allow 
the use of the phrases found in the back part of 
Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book beginning 
with Ad captandum vulgus, and ending with viva 
voce. These are enough for all intents and pur- 
poses, and there is no excuse for any one, who 
knows how to read at all, not being acquainted 
with them. For myself, to give writers a little 
wider margin for displaying their powers, I 
would not object to including the “Collection 
of Words, Phrases, and Quotations from For- 
eign Languages,’’ found in the large dictionaries, 
for, thanks to a friend, I have one; but I re- 
member that there are hundreds of readers who 
are not so fortunate—intelligent, discriminating 
readers, whose mental natures clamor as loudly 
for the aliment found in good books as their 
physical natures for the literal “‘ staff of life’’— 
readers who were not themselves writers only 
because circumstances put the needle or the 
hammer in their hands instead of the pen—read- 
ers whose pre-expressed opinions and criticisms 
on a new production often tally remarkably 
with those standing highest in authority on 
the same subject, in short, thinking readers, 
and all of them, so far as heard from, of one 
mind in regard to having this senseless stuff 
thrust upon them in lieu of the good honest 
English sentences which would have been s0 
much easier and better for all concerned. * 
When I unfold a piece of fresh print (calico 
I mean), and find running all through it a line 
of discoloration, I take it back to the shopman, 
and silently, with the blandest of faces, spread 
it out before him. ‘Yes, I see,’’ he says, bend- 
ing close—to the fabric, not to me. “It’s not 
much, though; good many folks wouldn’t no- 
tice it; material isn’t injured, only a little blot 
in the figure.”” ‘Just so,” I reply; ‘‘ but it’s 
damaged. It doesn’t suit me,’’ and, shoving 
it quietly aside, proceed to select another. Now 
this is precisely what I mean to do in the fu- 
ture with my booksellers. I go in and call for 
a work whose fame is in all the papers, and 
which, from the notices I have read, I have 
come to consider the one altogether desir- 
able; but on opening it I find scattered here 
and there a “ Non c’était,” or a “‘ Je la crois,”’ 


‘and by and by a whole page of untranslated 


jargon. There’s a blot in the figure. I shut the 
book, and, choking down my rage and disap- 
pointment, inquire for ‘‘ Baxter’s Saint’s Rest,”’ 
or ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ determined to have 
something I can understand, and that will he!p 
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me to put behind me this haunting adversary, 
this man of sin that is forever bobbing up at 
my elbow when he is least wanted, and when I 
am most ashamed of being seen in his com- 
pany. Certainly, if, in asking pardon, it avails 
anything to offer extenuating circumstances, 
to plead the great provocations under which 
the sin was committed, then may I hope for 
mercy, for never was poor creature so oft and 
so sorely tried. 

Then, dear friends, good friends, kind friends, 
who have been permitted to drink deep draughts 
of the Pyerian waters, consider a little us 
whose lips have but touched the goblet’s rim, 
and who, with thirst all unquenched, stand 
timidly back, willing you should have all, ask- 
ing only that in the delicate cups offered us at 
which we may sip—each drop to be transferred 
into a smile or a tear, and brought back as in- 
cense to your altars—there be mingled no bitter 
dregs. Babes are fed on milk, not meat. 
Give us, who are neither babes nor men, the 
cream of your store—your best, diluted only so 
much as will suit our undeveloped organiza- 
tions, and that without adding any nauseous 
compound. 

It is an injudicious nurse that would force 
lumps of fat down the throat of her charge be- 
cause fat is good for her, forsooth! It may be 
good for her, but can benefit the other only 
through the increased vitality and strength 
which she derives from its use, and which in 
turn is imparted in imperceptible but none the 
less efficacious doses to the patient. 

Give us books, good books, and a good many 
of them. The public is clamorous. .But-I be- 
seech of you let them be English books. Let 
them be books that are intelligent—I do not 
say educated. Unfortunately there are many 
intelligent who are not educated, and, still 
more unfortunately, many educated who are 
not intelligent! I say, let them be books that 
an intelligent reader can understand to the 
minutest line, without any other key to the 
unlocking of the mystery than may be had in 
a@ thorough understanding of our own legiti- 
mate, comprehensive, and beautiful language. 

A popular professor once wrote on the mar- 
gin of a pupil’s exercise to this effect: ‘‘ Never 
express your own ideas in a foreign language 
unless there are absolutely no words in our 
own that willanswer. In that case make some.”’ 
Of course there are maxims and proverbs, say- 
ings and saws in various tongues, so familiar 
that he who runs may read; but most of them 
are translated or translatable, and so not to be 
allowed except in cases where the plain Eng- 
lish would be inadmissible on the score of its 
vulgarity, which, I am told, is often the case. 

There are others less popular which. carry 
their interpretation on their faces so plainly as 
to make it impossible that any be deceived in 
their meaning; but they are a perfect nuisance 
VoL. LXXVI.—27 





to one who attempts to read aloud on ac- 
count of the difficulty of correctly speaking 
them, and an incorrect pronunciation is pain- 
ful alike to both reader and hearer. It is a 
poor page that needs them for an ornament, 
and I pronounce them all an unmitigated 
‘*bother.’’ 

One of these phrases comes now to my mind 
as being the particular one which my reader 
with a mania for foreign interpolations has 
doubtless, ere this, repeated as a sneering an- 
notation to this protest of mine. Ce monde est 
plein de fous.* Admitted. But here is one just 
as true: Interdum stultus bene loquiter.| What 
will you do with that? I know I am likely to 
be laughed at—may get, as expressed in homely 
phrase, my labor for my pains. But never 
mind. J have not forgotten how Rome was 
saved! Who knows what my feeble cackle 
may avail? If it banish, in ever so small a 
degree, this blot from the pages designed, not 
for the literati, but for the masses, then shall I 
be well repaid and sure of the thanks of several 
thousands of, at present, exasperated readers. 
At all events I have spoken and cleared my 
conscience. That’ssomecomfort. If youdon’t 
believe it, try it and see. 


—>os 





LOVE. 
BY EVA M 





Ort stretch we arms unto some vain ideal 
Empurpled in our dreams; would clasp it, but, 
Ere we can feel the warm heart beat, ’tis gone, 
And leaveth our mad souls to cry alway 
Come hither ! to a dream that never comes. 
And yet the world moves coldly on; knows not, 
Heeds not if known, how many a weary heart 
Beats to the dull, cold measure of despair, 
Striving with broken wing to leave the vale, 
But to fall back into God’s open arms 
A helpless child. 

So doth fond woman’s heart 
Make idols of her loves that she may kneel 
And worship them, and round each uneouth fault 
Doth wrap the shelt’ring mantle of her love; 
Makes vice concealed to more conspicaous grace 
Add lustre new. If he do sin, she cries, 
With doting love, “To err is human ;” but 
Repentance makes the fault divine; if man 
Ne’er sinned, then was forgiveness never known. 
So blindly dreams she they are gods, and wakes 
To find them—men. * * * * * * 
We never know what strong links ever bind 
Us to the loved till they are gone; the tree 
That blooms beneath the sun ne’er ripens fruit 
Till frost shall come, and leaves be fallen; Then 
Naked bough with bending fruit is clad: 
So live and grow our hearts. Through summer day 
We sing till autumn comes. Then sigh our hearts; 
For with her fervid rays our summer sun 
Looks down on us. Now blushes on our cheek 
Love’s rich fulfilment, and within our hearts 
Deeper the strain, and mournfully sublime 
Its death-song o’er the grave of buried love. 





* This world is full of fools. 
t Sometimes a fool speaks to the purpose. 
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A WEEK IN KENNAWHAIR. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 


In the year 1858 a train swept along over 
the Fitchburg Railroad, bearing, in one of its 
closely-packed cars, myself, the writer of this 
veritable history. I had ridden from. Boston, 
starting in the early morning train, and now, 
as the noon sunshine spread over the dull and 
commonplace scenery, I had grown weary of 
looking from the window, and had relapsed 
into a novel. 

I was going to Littleton, and expected to 
meet there a party of friends and join them in 
their White Mountain tour. Having beet for- 
tunate enough at first to obtain a seat by my- 
self, I had laid my ecarpet-bag and travelling 
shawl beside me at the exact angle to suit my 
ideas of neatness and regularity. For know, 
O reader! that I am an unmarried lady, and, 
as young people say, have arrived at a great 
age, being thirty-five last birthday. Whether 
it is that my neatness and preciseness, or, as I 
should call them, my habits of order and regu- 
larity, have placed me beyond the hope of ma- 
trimony, or whether my smal!, dark person and 
great black eyes have anything to do with it, I 
don’t know, but the fact is, nobody ever came 
to woo. This secret, which I would not whis- 
per to my best friends, of course, I may breathe 
to the greedy ears of the public, confident in 
the great numbers of Elizabeth Howes which 
would in that case bewilder its perceptions. 

My life has been spent in Boston and its en- 
virons, with a delightful circle of friends ; with 
a purse not too full, yet enough in it to enable 
me to satisfy my rather fastidious tastes. I 
object strongly to “‘meddling with people ;’”’ am 
a subscriber to the Provident Association, and 
give alms when the plate.comes round on Sun- 
days. ‘‘A person’’ comes quarterly for my 
cast-off clothing, which ‘she repairs and dis- 
penses as seemeth to her good. Being certain 
that I should not benefit the lower classes by 
coming in contact with them, I prefer to do all 
my charity by deputy, and there are always 
‘*persons’’ who seem to have a gift that way— 
to take the duty off my hands. All T asked in 
the railway car was, in what has now become 
a eassic phrase, “to be let alone.” 

But fate was against me. At our very next 
stopping place there entered two persons; one 
of them, a boy of fifteen, all legs and arms, 
stepped at my seat. His companion accommo- 
dated her voluminous drapery in the seat be- 
hind me, which was just vacated. The boy 
had an intelligent, winning glance, in his dark 
gray eyes, which consoled me somewhat for 
the disturbance of my reverie and of my car- 
pet-bag. I slowly lifted both to make room for 
him, and was wondering what to do with my 
shawl, when he said, in a business sort of way, 
and with a dreadful Yankee draw! :— 

‘* Let me h’ist that up for ye, ma’am!”’ at the 





same time tossing my bag into the rack above 

my head, and folding the shawl so as to place 

it safely between us. There was a quickness, 

a precision, an adaptation of means to ends, in 

this movement, which went to my heart. I 

looked at him curiously, which I could easily 
do, as his eyes Were in another direction watch- 
ing some children. These children were in a 
seat just opposite, and were playing chess on a 
miniature chess-board. They were pretty and 
well dressed ; the elder, a boy of fourteen, had 
wavy brown hair, which, in his sister, changed 
to soft golden curls; and both had great blue 
eyes. The girl’s cheeks were flushed with 
eagerness as she bent over the board, while 
her brother’s easy smile showed his confidence 
of victory. In the seat behind them was a 
lady, with the three F’s written on her face— 
“fair, fat, and forty.”” She was looking at the 
children with interest, and their resemblance 
to her made me sure she was their mother. I 
watched them with a certain pleasure in their 
good looks, handsome dress, and ease of move- 
ment; their “ thorongh-bred look,” as the au- 
tocrat would say. Of the ‘Brahmin class, 
descended from four or five generations of 
gentlemen and gentlewomen.”’ Being a Bos- 
tonian, I, of course, swore by Holmes, and was 
a full believer in “ blood.”’ 

The boy at my side, sturdy, tanned, and 
clothed in a brown linen blouse with a leather 
belt, had kept his eyes fixed on the group for 
some minutes, when, as the little girl raised her 
hand to plunge herself into irredeemable diffi- 
culty, he started forward impulsively, with :— 

‘That ’ll be the ruin on ye, sis! Look here! 
he ’ll check king and queen at once, if ye move 
there! Best move your pawn.” 

The child looked half frightened at the ab- 
rupt address, no less than by the announce- 
ment of her pending peril, but reassured by the 
kindly glance and honest face, said, laughing :— 

‘Oh, he always beats! don’t you, Horace? 
And you always do it the same way, too!’ 

‘But you don’t ought to let him,’”’ answered 
her champion. ‘“‘ You must check him, you 
see!” he stopped, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself. He did not say, ‘‘ Excuse me for 
interfering,”” but simply said nothing, only 
blushed and looked away. Horace, with a 
boy’s free-masonry, understood the feeling, and 
said, quickly :— 

“No, no! stay and help Mabel beat me! I 
should like it fora change, and she would, too!’’ 

“Yes! do stay and help me!’’ said Mabel. 
“T’ll squeeze up and make room here on this 
seat, and you shall beat him all to bits! Sha’n’t 
he, mamma?” 

The lady hesitated an instant, and then said, 
cordially: ‘‘ Yes, dear! I hope he will. I 
should like, too, to see you win a game. And 
then—you must ask who it is who has helped 
you.” 

The boy blusked again, but said, directly: 
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“My name is Stirling Bent, ma’am. I don’t 
know as I kin beat him, but I ’ll try ;’”’ and the 
firm lips shut closely as he turned to the chess- 
board. 

‘“‘Th@®s is Horace, and I am Mabel, and 
mamma is Mrs. Winslow. Now we are all 
introduced, and can go right to playing.’’ 

And so they did; while mamma watched 
them and I watched her, with a new interest 
since I had caught the name.. For was not my 
own cousin’s wife’s brother a Winslow, and did 
T not know all the connection straight through? 
This must be Horace Winslow’s widow, that I 
heard was going to Burope next winter. “Such 
a delightful woman!” people say. I should 
like to- be acquainted with her. 

As if in accordance with my wish, she just 
then rose and crossed to my seat, saying :-— 

“Shall I take this seat for a while? the 
scenery is better this side, I believe, and we 
shall soon come to something very fine.’’ 

I was glad, by my answer, to lead on the 
conversation. After one or two sentences of 
good English from my lips, Mrs. Winslow ad- 
mitted my claim to companionship, and for 
some time we talked scenery and ethics in the 
intervals of rattling. Besides finding out each 
other’s names, and expressing much pleasure 
in the discovery. She smiled as she said she 
“had often heard of Miss Elizabeth Howe,’’ 
and I fondly hoped that somebody might have 
called me ‘‘a delightful woman.”’ 

As we talked, Mrs. Winsiow’s eyes had often 
wandered to her children and Stirling Bent, 
whose first game of chess had been followed by 
several others, and who were now busily dis- 
cussing luncheon and chatting’ merrily. 

‘Then you know nothing of that boy ?’’ said 
Mrs. Winslow. ‘I thought, at first, 9s he left 
a seat by you, that you might know him. 
What a fine, spirited face he has!’’ 

“But just hear that intolerable Yankee 
drawl,” I answered ; ‘‘he must be a very rough 
diamond.”’ $ 

She laughed. ‘‘One soon becomes accus- 
tomed to that in the country. But I am in- 
terested in this boy on account of his name. 
Bent is the name of the family where I am 
going ; and I remember Mrs. Bent’s speaking 
of her son, who was away from home. ‘Dread- 
ful fond of reading,’ she said he was. This 
boy looks like her ; I must find out.’’ 

At this moment Stirling looked up, and 
touched Horace’s shoulder, crying out: ‘Je- 
roosalum! look at that !’’ 

Horace sprang up; we all looked out, and 
were silent for some minutes. 

The car, which had been laboring heavily, for 
miles, towards a point called ‘‘the summit,” 
had achieved its purpose, and ‘had now begun 
its rapid descent into the valleys of Marlbo- 
rough and Keene. From the car windows we 
saw ourselves on the very edge of a precipitous 
cliff, extending more than a mile. It was diffi- 
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cult to feel ourselves safe, as we looked down 
into the great basin below us, and reflected that 
we were at the height of hundreds of feet above 
the houses which here and there dotted the 
basin. Thesouth branch of the Ashuelot winds 
in and out like a gray ribbon in the sunshine, 
hiding itself now under trees that look like 
bushes, and now behind hills that are pink 
with the laurel: blossom. The low cottages are 
like children’s toys, and the great hills oppo- 
site the ravine rise to the level of the eye. Be- 
yond, in the intervals, you see hills beyond 
hills till they are lost in the clouds. Evidently 
we have got into New Hampshire. It is what 
the painters call ‘‘a delicious bit.’”’ 

As the wild picture closed behind us, Horace 
clapped his hands. ‘* Will Mount Washington 
itself be better than that, mamma ?’’ 

‘Not much like it, dear; but we’ve seen 
nothing so good since we left Berkshire.” 

“*Xpect likely you’ll find suthin’ better ’n 
this when we git onto Walpole hills,’’ said Stir- 
ling, looking at Mrs. Winslow, ‘‘ where you c’n 
see the White Hills one side an’ the Green 
Mountings t’other. Some of them views are 
real excellent. It looks like the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ where the genies bust out an’ go crawl- 
ing along up the sides of the hills; the mists a 
creepin’, creepin’, an’ then! all in a minute, 
they vanish! you don’t know where tu! an’ 
the sun looks out. It’s jest as if they knew he 
was comin’.”’ 

‘“Then you know all this country?’ said 
Mrs. Winslow. 

“Like a book, ma’am! But ’t allers seems 
new to me. It’s like a face allers heven’ a new 
expression to’t.’’ 

‘* And aren’t you Mr. Eliab Bent’s son ?” 

The lad colored and smiled. ‘ Yes, I be. 
An’ I knew who you was, tu, jest as quick as 
I see your bag there—’fore Mabel told me. 
Mother told me ’bout you las’ summer, an’ 
she’s dreadful glad you ’re comin’ ag’in.’”’ 

“Tam very glad to have met you,”’ said Mrs, 
Winslow, cordially. ‘‘ Are you going to be at 
home this summer ?’’ 

‘«For a spell, I shall be. Yes, ma’am. I’ve 
been down to uncle ’Liphlet’s, the last year, 
goin’ to the academy, but I don’t calc’late to 
go there any longer.”’ 

‘“ Why not?” asked Mabel, with her tongue, 
and her mother with her eyes. 

“ Wall, it’s a kind of a one-horse consarn, 
anyhow ; an’ I guess’’—he added, laughing and 
blushing again, ‘‘I *ve pretty much learned ’em 
out. Leastways, they said they couldn’t tell 
me any more.”’ 

The boys went to the other end of the car, 
which had become less and less full of passen- 
gers as the day went on; and Mabel, nestling 
up to her mother, leaned her head in her lap, 

and went to the land of dreams. 





“ Aren’t you afraid that your son will catch 
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that dreadful twang, spending the whole sum- 
mer there ?’’ said I. 

‘Oh, I care very little for that,” she an- 
swered ; ‘“‘if we go to Europe next winter, as I 
hope we shall, that will soon be dropped. I 
care only that this boy should be a good, honest 
fellow, as they will be thrown so much to- 
gether ; and he seems like that—and more, too.” 

As we talked on we grew rapidly intimate, 
and long before we reached Littleton, I had 
agreed to join my fortunes to those of this 
pleasant party, and accompany them to Ken- 
nawhair, the place vhere the Bents lived, and 
where Mrs. Winslow had engaged lodgings for 
herself and family. 

‘*Mrs. Bent can make you comfortable for a 
week or two, I am sure; and we will go during 
that time to Dixville Notch, which is only a 
few miles distant, and, I am told, quite worth 
seeing.” 

That decided me. Everybody except my 
home-keeping self had been time and time again 
to the White Mountains, Franconia, and the 
rest of it. But next to nobody had been to 
Dixville Notch. By nobody, I mean that only 
somebodies had been there. A very few, with 
an air of‘ taking exclusive possession of the 
picturesque, would say to me, No, they had not 
been at the White Hills, this summer, but had 
been to Dixville Notch, Notat Sharon. Not 
at Saratoga. Notat Newport. They had been, 
with a small party, to Dixville Notch. No. It 
was not at all like the Notch at the White Hills. 
Not like either of them. But it was peculiar, 
and very well worth the long journey. Some- 
thing like a hundred miles or so north of the 
White Hills. Oh, no! nobody went there. 
Only a few people went on from Boston. 
Partly to get away from the crowd of travel- 
lers. You go away on beyond Colebrook, and 
you have the strong wagons of the mountains. 
The roads are so terrible they would break 
your own carriage in pieces like so much 
crockery. 

I changed my plans without scruple, there- 
fore, merely writing to my expectant friends 
that I should visit Dixville Notch before meet- 
ing them, and, as human nature is similar, it 
is to be hoped my moves excited both admira- 
tion and envy. 

“We will go on, without warning Mrs. 
Bent,’’ said Mrs. Winslow; ‘“‘she will not mind, 
I am certain, and I think you will be comfort- 
able, though you say you are entirely unused 
to country life. They are good cooks, these 
farmers, provided you are willing to eat what 
they know how to cook well, But so many city 
people come up to Northern Vermont or New 
Hampshire, expecting to see French rolls, and 
an omelette souffiée for breakfast, and jellies, 
with ice oreams for desserts; merely because 
they have heard that cows and eggs grow in 
the rural districts. Then the poor farmers’ 
wives try to please by making some unnatural 








combinations, which are, of course, unsuc- 
cessful.” 

‘I have had no country experience further 
than hotels at the sea-side. What are we to 
do? As Hallis doing among the Greenlanders, 
and adapt ourselves to the native customs ?” 

‘*T hope we shall not have a great deal-of 
bear’s grease and tallow to eat. But we may 
mitigate the severity of the regimen by bread 
and fruit. Happily there is a good orchard—a 
nice place for the children to ramble in—no end 
of poultry, and Mrs. Bent so fearful we shall 
miss our daily joints of meat, that she is ready 
to kill a fatted pig once a week for us.”’ 

“‘ How far north is it?” said I, with a little 
shudder which I could not repress, for I never 
could endure fat meat, and was a very Mussul- 
woman in the matter of pork. 

“Oh, almost in Canada.” 

** And after we leave the railroad, we go in 
those dreadful close stage coaches, don’t we, 
with nine inside and all the baggage strapped 
on behind ?”’ 

‘Not at all, Tassure you On the contrary, 
we shall have a large open wagon, with spring 
seats, and a most comfortable arrangement it 
is, for it allows you to look all about you, so 
that not a splendid view escapes you. I re- 
member we used to climb to the top of the old 
stage-coaches and ride there, before this new 
fashion of wagons. You provide yourself, of 
course, with umbrellas, both to keep away the 
sun, and as a protection from the frequent 
rains; for in these mountainous districts you 
are liable to a down-come of rain at any time.’’ 

Before we reached Littleton the number of 
passengers had greatly decreased, having 
branched off in various directions, until there 
were not more than twenty persons left. We 
had admired the beautiful scenery in the neigh- 
borhood of the Ox-bow, as it is called, where the 
Connecticut takes several abrupt turns among 
the great meadows, near Haverhill and Oxford. 
The children were enchanted at the views, and 
we all thought the river looked as if it were 
frolicking and twisting about in the sloping 
sunlight, and as if it laughed at the distant 
hills and the cloud-shadows on the meadows. 

The young girl who had taken her seat be- 
hind, me at the time Stirling came in, now left 
her seat and came forward to the one where 
we sat, saying, with a sort of timid mince of 
her mouth, to Mrs. Winslow—: 

** Shall I be so impudent as to ask you for 
the pattern of your cape?” 

‘Certainly !’’ answered Mrs. Winslow, ‘‘if I 
had it. Unluckily, I have not. Meanwhile, 
look at it as much as you like, and perhaps 
you can ascertain exactly how it is made.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Winslow turned, first her 
back, then one side, then the other to the young 
woman, who coolly and critically scanned both 
the form and fabric, saying, at length: “I ex- 
pect likely twas made in New York?” 
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Mrs. Winslow, to my amazement, received 
this impertinence with the most patient polite- 
ness. “ Yes, it was. And I think quite a new 
fashion. You see there are two pieces in the 
front, here. You are a dressmaker, I con- 
clude?” 

The young girl cast her eyes down, and a 
faint color rose to her forehead. She looked 
up, again, with a smile, at Mrs. Winslow as if 
entirely sure of her sympathy, and said: ‘‘No 
’m—but I’ve a new dress, and I wanted to 
make it myself, partly. Anyhow, to have it 
the newest style.”’ 

“‘ Ah! perhaps a wedding-dress! a travelling- 
dress—or sha’n’t you go on a journey?” said 
Mrs. Winslow, interpreting at once the smiles 
and blushes which told the story. ‘In that 
case, if you mean to go any distance, you had 
better have it made this way,’’ and the woman 
of the world and of the fashion went on to de- 
scribe, to her rustic auditor, the very pret- 
tiest and most suitable way to make her dress; 
interesting herself not only in the shape of the 
cape, but in the number of buttons, the point 
or no point behind, and in all the items which 
are of such life and death consequence to these 
dwellers in remote corners. 

*“‘T’ve got a lace collar to home,” said the 
votary of fashion, looking wistfully at Mrs. 
Winslow’s neck, and its close linen band, “ but 
I don’t know as it’s the latest style.” 

Mrs. Winslow opened her travelling bag, 
and, from one of the pockets, where a dozen 
linen collars lay flat in a paper, took out one 
which had an edging of Valenciennes, and, 
handing it to the young girl, said, cordially: 
“Tf you will accept that, my dear, I think it 
will be exactly the thing to wear, and it will 
save you some trouble in making.” 

“Oh dear! but I couldn’t think of robbin’ 
you!” said the delighted girl. 

“You don’t rob me at all! Don’t you see I 
have plenty left? But don’t look at my wrap, 
or my cloak, or my shaw), for their fashions are 
three or four years old, at least.” 

The girl looked decidedly puzzled at this con- 
fession. If after all she should be behindhand 
in a matter of such importance as the “ latest 
style’—and at her wedding too! I came to 
the rescue, by saying to Mrs. Winslow some- 
thing about her travelling bonnet. 

**Tt looks like a French one,” said I. 

“Yes. I bought it two years ago in Paris. 
They get up this sort of thing more tastefully 
than our milliners do.’’ 

The girl’s brow cleared. She was the wiser 
by several ideas, and, renewing her thanks, 
she left the car, which had stopped. 

“Well! you are a real democrat!’’ said I. 
**Do let me admire you! How much better to 
show this true sympathy and kindness to that 
underbred girl, than to do what I should cer- 
tainly have done, if she had asked me the same 
questions.”’ 





“You would have resented her intrusion on 
your wardrobe, and met her advances with 
stony dignity, I suppose!’’ answered Mrs. 
Winslow, laughing. 

“Yes,’’ I said. ‘I am afraid that would 
have been my first impulse, and my second, I 
am sure, to tell her:never to ask any stranger 
such a question.’’ 

‘If I meet her again, I mean to insinuate 
that idea myself,’ said she; “but at a first 
interview I am sure it wouldn’t be well re- 
ceived. Meanwhile, I see, you are not so inti- 
mate with mountain manners as I am.”’ 

“‘T never had the luck to see anything but 
coarseness and pretentiousness, which is vul- 
garity. I could endure the coarseness, I think.’’ 

“‘ And not the luck of meeting with the most 
comical originals that ever went to seed ?”’ 

“Never anybody whose originalities were 
not too repulsive from the combinations I told 
you of to be endurable.”’ 

‘* For instance ?”’ she asked, smiding. 

**For instance, asking me how I do, and if I 
like this part of the country, from an utter 
stranger, who has come to buy a horse of my 
landlord. It is just detestable, this freedom of 
speech. You may call it democracy, I call it 
ill-breeding, let it be where it will.’’ 

‘* That last clause contains the whole gist of 
the argument. It is just because it is in the 
country, where you have nobody to introduce 
you, that the phrase is cordial, and not ill-bred. 
In perhaps a little more polished way, we two 
ladies have waived ceremony and become ac- 
quainted, and, for a similar reason, because 
we had nobody to introduce us. Up here in 
the wilds of New Hampshire, if every oné were 
to stand on his dignity, how much good feeling 
would there be? Everybody would hate his 
neighbor for being ‘too stuck up to speak.’ ”’ 

‘That is true,’’ said 1; ‘‘ but how did you 
know that was not a servant-girl who spoke 
to you?” 

“Wasn’t it droll? that form of apology! 
Evidently she had conned it over and over, and 
thought it the very cream of elegant phrase- 
ology. As to a servant girl, my dear, the 
species don’t exist in these regions, except the 
imported article at the hotels. And then I 
knew by her modest ways and her finely-turned 
sentence, that she was some Coos belle who 
had formed her ideas of fashionable life from 
the distant echoes of magazine stories. I was 
glad to lend her a helping hand if I could, you 
know.”’ 

‘*VYes, you were glad. And how perfectly 
happy you have made her, to say nothing of 
having introduced her to the astounding fact 
that a lady may wear a garment of even four 
or five seasons back! I shall not forget her 
puzzled, not to say muddled, look, as the re- 
velation dawned upon her. At first, she evi- 
dently suspected you were an impostor.” 

During this chat the boys had been talking 
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at the other end of the car, from which they 
now returned, and stood looking at Mabel, who 
had gone to sleep again in her mother’s lap.. I 
thought I had seldom seen, at ten years, the 
promise of a prettier face. Soft blue eyes lay 
concealed by fair fringed lids, and hair of 
golden-yellow abundance fell about her white 
skin. With so much provided by nature, there 
was every hope that by the aid of toilet, travel, 
education, and skill, she would, in the course 
of time, be quite a refulgent young lady. At 
present, she was very tired and sleepy. 

The boys gazed at her attentively. Horace 
with an affectionate smile and a significant 
giance at his mother, and then at Stirling’s ab- 
sorbed countenance. She returned the smile, 
and watched Stirling’s steadfast gaze in silence, 
asIdid. Presently he looked up at Mrs. Wins- 
low, and, in a low voice, with an execrable 
Yankee intonation, repeated Wordsworth’s 
poem ‘‘to a child three years old.”’ 

‘Even so, this happy creature, of herself 
Is blithe society, who fills the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs.” 

*““We’re sure she’ll wake up smiling,”’ said 
he, looking at the placid face. 

Perhaps from the magnetic effect of being 
looked at, Missy, at this moment, opened her 
large blue eyes and smiled as nicely as one 
could ask. 

We slept at Littleton, and took our further 
journey very leisurely in the open wagon which 
Mrs. Winslow had promised, and which was 


certainly to be a decided improvement on the 


railway. Fortunately we had good weather, 
and not too sunny for an open drive. I had 
become, thanks to the driver and to Stirling, 
so accustomed to the dialect of the country 
that I scarcely noticed it at last. The people, 
to be sure, walked into the rooms wherever 
we stopped, without ceremony, never removing 
their hats, and never ceasing to speak through 
their noses. But they were always civil, and 
didn’t seem to care at all where we were going, 
which was a decided advance since Dickens’ 
time. 

When we were within half a mile of Ken- 
nawhair, I begged leave to vary my position 
by getting out of the wagon and walking the 
rest of the way, having been assured by the 
driver that by no manner of deyice could I lose 
my road if I went “straight ahead.’’ This I 
managed to do till I came to a place where 
four roads met, without a sign on either to 
point out my direction. 

The first house I had seen since we left Cole- 
brook stood at this ‘ parting of the ways,’’ a 
little back from the road—a small one story 
house, without paint, and with no fence about 
it. Only a low stone wall, which the taste of 
the owner had nearly ceneealed with vines, 
and with the wild rose which grew abundantly, 
as did also the common double red rose. A 
basketful of gathered fragrance stood not far 


from the path to the house, such as I after- 
| wards found in jars at Mrs. Bent’s, pressed 
| and salted, and which last the year through, 
| giving a sweet, spicy odor to the rooms where 
| they stand. The house, too, was half covered 
| with a hop-vine, which had been carefully 
| trained over the doorway, and clambered over 

the roof eventothechimney. It made a pretty 
| picture and a pleasant contrast to the architec- 
| tural horrors we had been obliged to pass by. 

| A woman stood with her back to me scrub- 
| bing her doorstep, and of her I asked the most 
| direct route to Kennawhair. She answered 
me no word, and I then remembered that the 
name was a fanciful one, applied to the farm 
by an admiring Scotchman ; so tried to mend 
my question by asking the way to Farmer 
Bent’s, and to this she readily made reply. 

She was a tall woman, of thirty or forty 
years of age apparently, with a face tanned by 
exposure, and without even a garden hat to 
protect it from the sun. But she was striking 
looking, and I wondered to see her there. Her 
features had the regular beauty of a Greek 
statue; her figure tall and symmetrical, and 
all her moyements graceful and dignified.. Her 
hair somewhat gray, but abundant and natu- 
rally curly, was neatly arranged, and her eyes 
looked from under her straight black brows 
like two stars. Looking at her as she knelt on 
the doorstep, one would think only of a Mag- 
dalen undergoing a devotional penanee ; or if 
she stood up, of a captive queen, Zenobia, at 
least. Certainly Nature had made her noble 
looking, whatever she might be in character or 
station. 

However, I plucked up courage to address 
this queenly personage, and make my inquiry. 
She answered, as I might have guessed she 
would :— 

‘* Yonder road will take you thither !’”’ 

Struck by her style of speaking, and half 
disbelieving my ears, I inquired, merely to 
make her speak again, how far it was? 

She stretched forth her hand with a simple 
but Juno-like gesture, saying, in an impatient 
tone, this time— 

‘“‘Half a mile, perhaps, But hasten! the 
sun droops—tempus fugit /’”’ and turned abruptly 
about, kneeling and scrubbing as before. 

Except this adventure I reached Farmer 
Bent’s with my safety unendangered but by the 
free and easy driver who came within a hair’s 
breadth of riding me down on his return pas- 
sage. I was happy to escape with life by a 
side jump into a ditch, and receiving both mud 
and dust abundantly and universally. 

But here my troubles ended, and my great 
enjoyment began, If I had the pen of a poet, 
wouldn’t I put it all into wondrous rhyme, for 
well the place deserved the muse of Crabbe to 
paint it. 

Farmer Bent’s house was the reddest of 
dwellings externally ; and, for the moment, its 
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sight added to my heat and exhaustion as I 
wearily reached the door. But inside my room 
all was coolness, shadow, and no end of water. 
Besides a iarge pailful and pitcherful in the 
room, there was the sound of a spring pouring 
its unceasing flow into a trough under my 
window, so that, by day and by night, I might 
be reminded of the breezy mountain-tops where 
it was first caught from the cool clouds, or of 
the dark chambers and long passages in the 
hill-side, where it had trickled purely down 
till it entered this hollow log and so came to 
sound continually a soothing music to my ears. 

Then could anybody ever be tired of looking 
at the walls of the house inside, or at the place 
itself, so quaint, so neat, so unlike anything 
one has ever seen before? For Farmer Bent is 
not a typical New-Englander ; he by no means 
represents a class, unless it be a class who are 
as individual as the letters of the alphabet, 
Both he and his wife are delightfully original, 
not at all from native oddity, but from lack of 
social attrition. They have gone to seed, as 
Mrs. Winslow says, growing their own peculiar 
growth, with very little regard to other human 
influences. Living miles away from any town, 
they see but few persons, and go unfrequéntly 
from home, although they do remember a visit 
to Boston some time in their youth. Then the 
ducks, the pigs, and the hills! And then—the 
supper! which was waiting for us when we got 
there! Was ever such a supper? Nobody can 
ever guess how good it tasted, even to me, but 
those who have travelled as far, and lately, 
straight up hill, and come at last upon table-land 
glorious to behold, with air so sweet, so pure, 
and so bracing, that we all rose, soul and body, 
on tip-toe! 

Dear, plump Mrs. Bent! well she knew how 
hungry we must be! Such a great platter of 
fried pork as she placed in the midst of the 
table, covered with home-woven damask whiter 
than snow! 

‘Reach tu, dears! and halp yerselves, all on 
ye!’’ said she, adding a large three quart bowl 
of smqking hot potatoes. Stirling set the ex- 
ample by fishing out a slice of pork from the 
pond of boiling hot fat, and we all followed 
suit. if we had been Esquimaux, we couldn’t 
have eaten with a better relish. The salt of 
the pork, and the powdery whiteness of the 
potatoes made a combination before which 
Lamb’s roast-pig pales in comparison! Then 
the hot brown bread, the cider-boiled apple- 
sauce, strong enough they said to make a man 
drunk, if he ate enough of it! the cider itself 
so clear, and sparkling like champagne! the 
heaped-up doughnuts—the delicate slap-jacks 
made of cream, and that never-missing salera- 
tus biscuit, universal in Yankee houses! 

What could be more indigestible, more un- 
suitable, more appetizing, more every way 
ehchanting, than this our first supper at Ken- 
nawhair ? 








No horrors of dyspeptic pain avenged our 
indulgences. We had begun our mountain ex- 
periences, and found that all things were good 
to aetive, air-breathing people. 

‘* And so you like it?’’ said Mrs. Winslow, 
when I joined her on the green before the door 
the next morning. She was feeding the chick- 
ens, while they hopped fearlessly up on Mabel’s 
shoulder, and the boys had gone off for a walk. 

‘Like it?” I answered, joyfully. ‘‘I haven’t 
slept so since Icanremember! I have laughed 
this morning till I cried at the paper on the 
walls, and the cheerful appointments and de- 
corations thereof.” 

‘Oh, yes, I remember,’’ laughed Mrs, Wins- 
low. ‘‘ And who in the world but these people 
would have bought of a travelling peddler six 
‘mourning pieces,’ all precisely alike, and hung 
them in a rowin the same room? Then the 
paper-hangings harmonize so charmingly with 
the other decorations! I have the same in my 
room,”’ 

This paper was Mr. Bent’s own taste, as I 
learned from his good wife, and purchased from 
the identical mournful peddler. It had achoco- 
late ground, with a still darker figure. In 
harmony with the general hue, the design was 
simply one of the amphore, or lachrymatories, as 
they were called, in use at Egyptian funerals 
to catch and preserve the tears shed at the 
tombs of departed friends. These vases were 
scattered profusedly over the walls, wherever 
there was a spot left vacant by the furniture. 
The vases followed the rules of convenience 
and expediency, and were sometimes upside- 
down, sometimes sidewise, just as it happened. 
As Mrs. Bent remarked, ‘‘he wa’n’t no ways 
pertikelar—finely not quite enough so, some- 
times, and he papered the room.”’ 

While we were merry over our funeral sur- 
roundings, the boys came rosily back from 
their walk, and we went into a Coos breakfast. 

I have noted down my first breakfast because 
it seemed noteworthy, to me, whose habit for 
over thirty years had been a cup of coffee and 
toast, or warm biscuit; but, even in the week 
I passed at Kennawhair, I learned to forget all 
my old habits. Doctor Johnson has celebrated 
a Scotch breakfast. I wonder what he would 
say to Mrs. Bent’s breakfast-table, loaded not 
merely with the most delicious combinations 
of salt codfish and cream, with soda biscuit 
and fritters, but also adorned alternately, and 
sometimes simultaneously, with mince-pies, 
apple-pies, custard-pies, plumb-cake, and straw- 
berries stewed in molasses—each and all press- 
ing themselves hospitably on our attention, and 
none of them ever giving us so much as a re- 
minder, unless it was a pleasant one, from the 
time we swallowed them. What would Hall’s 
Journal of Health have said if it could have 
peeped in upon us? 

Mrs. Bent was a very short, very jolly-look- 
ing body, and a great talker. Her husband 
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was the complement of herself, being very tall 
and very quiet. She was plump and tidy-look- 
ing, and one of those wonderful housekeepers 
that have “‘a faculty.”’ Every step was, of 
course, taken by herself, but all things were 
managed without disorder or flurry, so that, in 
the long summer days, with her habit of early 
rising, she was able to do all her multifarious 
cooking, and keep the house “looking like a 
daisy.’”’ 

At the earliest opportunity I asked her about 
the woman at the four cross-roads. 

‘*Why-ee! did she speak t’ ye? I want to 
know? Why, it’s Polly Mann! She don’t 
never speak, not if she can help it, to passers.” 

“T asked her the way. Perhaps she took 
me for some literary person, for she answered 
me in Latin.”’ 

. That ’s her way exactly. A stranger, now, 
she ’ll allers talk Latin tu! But isn’t she the 
lookinest creature? For all that,-she used to 
think much of herself, once, and rather popu- 
lar, I thought, too!’’ 

** Popular means conceited,’? murmured Mrs. 
Winslow in my puzzled ear. 

‘People that don’t know =bout her often 
think she’s ‘slack-baked,’ but they wouldn’t 
if they knew what she’s gone thru!’’ said Mrs. 
Bent, significantly. 

‘“‘Then she has a story,’ said I. ‘‘She has 
the remains still of great beauty. Do tell me 
about her.’’ We were both glad of the chance 
of hearing a real live story. 

Mrs. Bent settled herself to shelling beans, 
and then told the tale of Polly Mann. 

‘““What do you mean by saying ‘she walked 
the streets?’’’ inquired Mrs. Winslow, when 
she had gone a little way. , 

It was Mrs. Bent’s mode of expressing men- 
tal derangement. To her, it was nothing 
strange nor unsuitable, that Polly Mann should 
have walked up and down, up and down, 
through storm, and rain, and snow, and under 
hot summer suns. It was the country way. 
Before the mission of that loving spirit, Miss 
Dix, it was the usual manner of dealing with 
unhealthy minds. Keep them at home if you 
could. If you couldn't, or if they didn’t like a 
cage (and what isa cage? A cage is a part of 
a room fenced in so that the patient may be 
warm without endangering his safety by med- 
dling with the fire, and this way of caring for 
the safety of maniacs was more humane than 
personal restraint, and far less exciting), why 
then let them go out under God’s heaven, 
under the cool rains, and even the falling snow, 
and, walking there, so receive the dews of His 
compassion, and His care of those wandering 
children, whose poor heads are too much heated 
by disease to stay beneath a less close roof than 
His high firmament! That is the way people 
used to reason and to feel, for these wanderers 
were always welcomed and cared for when 
they lacked anything. 





Now, thanks to the persistent, untiring phi- 
lanthropy of Miss Dix, we place our mind-sick 
friends in some of the beautiful asylums with 
which the land is dotted. There we know they 
will be tenderly waited on, gently diverted and 
cared for. We have learned to look on such 
sufferers with hope and encouragement. 

But Polly Mann had only the wind to whis- 
per comfort to her, and the soughing of the 
pines to quiet her. She was young and heaithy, 
and nature was a quick healer for her burt 
mind. 

**T expect Polly’s pride was the ruin on her. 
The Manns was allers very high-minded,’’ said 
Mrs. Bent, philosophically. She shook her 
beans, and brought the pods uppermost. Per- 
haps she was thinking how the Manns had 
been obliged to go under for all their pride. 

‘Squire Mann, he was very sot in his way, 
an’ she was a peaceable kind of a woman, that 
never spoke much of any. They lived very 
close by themselves, ye see, on th’ account of 
there not being nobody quite good enough to 
speak tu. But that’s bad for young folks. It 
don’t make no matter for old ones. They sent 
her off to New York to a kin’ of an institute, 
and kep’ her three years. Come to come back, 
ye see, there wa’n’t nobody fit to speak tu. In 
course there wouldn’t be. We didn’t, none on 
us, know poetry, an’ the squire he wouldn’t let 
Polly go to singin’-school”— 

‘* What did they name her Polly for?” inter- 
rupted I. 

“Wall, her full name, I expect’s, Polleen,” 
answered Mrs. Bent, ‘‘ but she was allers called 
Polly. [hadan Aunt Polly, so ’tallers sounded 
nateral to me. It don’t to you?’ 

“Oh, yes. I see—Pauline!’”’ 

“Wall, I’m afraid I can’t get along callin’ 
on her anything but Polly,’’ said Mrs. Bent, 
looking worried. 

“Oh, never mind!” we said; ‘“‘ what occa- 
sioned her derangement ?” 

*“*Wall, I don’t wonder you feel hurried. I 
never could tell a story short. Ye see, there 
was a quilting amongst us, and the young folks 
all round for ten miles was invited, and there 
was a dance arterwards. No matter where, or 
who ’twas for. Wall, they all come, and who 
should come amongst ’em, as unexpected, I may 
say, as Saul amongst the prophets, but Polly 
Mann? Zf she didn’t look handsome! dressed 
in a red Canton crape gownd, with red berries 
in her hair to mateh—red shoes tu, to match, 
and the handsomest face top of all! As Harry 
Cross said that night :— 

“Twas kin’ of kingdom come, to look 
On such a blessed creeter, 
A dog-rose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester, nor sweeter.”’ 


‘*Oh, he was the lover, then ?”’ said I, impa- 
tient to get into the middle of the novel. 

““Nary bit on’t. She gin him the mitten off 
hand, I expect, that very night. Fact was, she 
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had run away from hum on purpose to get some- 
where and see somebody, but she wouldn’t ’a’ 
darsted to hed him come near the house, nor 
let neither father nor mother know where she 
hed been. She used to let herself out some- 
times arter they ’d gone to bed, and sometimes 
she ’d purtend she wanted to come to my house 
and hay’ me fita gownd. I used to dress-make 
for the Manns afore I was merried, and always 
liked Polly. Wall, from here she’d go some- 
times to singin’-school, and sometimes to con- 
ference meetin’s ; anywheres where she could 
git sight of fellers, I used to tell her. Finely, 
there was a man by name of Pedro come along, 
and stopped up to Joe Harris’s, buyin’ horses 
an’soon. He got acquainted with Polly, an’ 
danced with her. He was a most beautiful 
dancer, and hed good reason to be! Wall, 
things went on, and fust I knew, one mornin’ 
airly, as I was milkin’ my cow, who should 
ride up a-horseback but Polly and that Pedro 
feller! Good-lookin’ feller he was, too; but I 
was put off my bias, I tell ye, to see ’°em! The 
sun was just risin’, and Polly she looked as 
fresh as the daylight. I couldn’t say one word 
when I see that feller. I knew Squire Mann 
wouldn’t let her hev the fust word to say to 
him, not ifhe knew. But laws sake! he’d got 
the blind side of Polly. Why, he’d told her 
all about his grandmother being Queen of 
Spain, an’ I d’now what all, and poor Polly 
believed every word he said, and would if he ’d 
sot up to be King Solomon. Much good her 
Latin and Greek done her! an’ she use’ to be so 
sot up about ’em, and the French language, tu. 

“Wall, to make a long story short, Polly 
took a time when the folks was all gone to 
Lanc’ster for a week—court time—and I ex- 
pect they settled things between ’em. For 
when the squire an’ his wife came back, there 
wa’n’t no Polly! I hed to break it to ’em, for 
I see’ ’em, last of anybody, and the squire he 
was ravin’ mad. Ye see, Polly she’d took all 
the money out of his desk to go with, an’ I ex- 
pect that riled him dreadfully ; he allers was 
stingy enough to skim his milk at both eends!’’ 

** Didn’t she write to you? Didn’t you heara 
word from her? Where did she go?’’ said Mrs. 
Winslow, deeply interested in this homemade 
tragedy. 

“Wali, they was to a-gone to London to see 
the queen, but Polly didn’t never go, whatso- 
ever he might do. He turned out nothin’ but 
a drunken cireus-rider, an’ when he’d spent 
what money Polly gin him, he quit, and left 
her to one of them New York taverns, without 
so much as a tormented cent to help herself 
with.” 

‘And did the poor girl come back to her 
father and mother ?’’ asked Mrs. Winslow. 

Mrs. Bent’ dropped her eyes and her voice. 
“Wall, she come; but there! Old Squire 


Mann never was anything but an old cove- 
I spoke up plain 


nanter, and so I told him. 








to him. And I don’t s’pose there was any 
merriage, nuther—not that would stan’. They 
said the feller had two wives a’ready, an’ arter 
Squire Mann got wind of that, you couldn’t 
move him more ’n a post.’’ 

**Did she go to her father ?” said I. 

“No, she didn’t. I expect she knew better. 
She come over here, one night—it was arter 
twelve o’clock—a shiverin’ an’ shakin’ with the 
cold, for all ’twas the hottest of summer wea- 
ther, and as hungry as a graven image. I took 
and comforted her up as well as ever I could, 
but, I tell ye, I was glad, then, that I hedn’t 
never hed no darter! A thing might come to 
anybody, you know?”’ 

‘Not a thing like that,’’ said I sharply, “not 
if parents did their duty !’’ 

*T don’t know but what the squire an’ his 
wife done their’n,” said Mrs. Bent, looking at 
my spinster face as if she thought I was a 
very poor judge of such matters as she had 
been talking about. ‘‘I expect poor Polly got 
novels and things to read off there, where she 
went to school; she got her idees askew that 
way, likely ; and then, I told ye the squire an’ 
his wife was both on ’em tu sot up to let her go 
anywhere’s hardly, so she didn’t see any fust- 
rate feliers. Wall, I expect’s difficult to know 
what toe du! Folks can allers bring up other 
folks’s darters, ye know,”’ said she, laughing. 

“T think these people didn’t know how to 
bring up their own !’’ I retorted. 

“T was telling about Polly to a lady ’twas 
here last summer, and she said the squire was 
a real old Dombinson, whatever that might be. 
Ef she’d been let to see enough folks—but 
there! she hadn’t no chance, and she’d git 
books from the Coiebrook libery, novels and 
such, and so the fust young fellow that could 
meet her on her own ground an’ talk about 
knights, and castles, and so on, why, he got the 
advantage, don’t you see? an’ he was hand- 
some, tu, with no end of lords an’ ladies to his 
tongue’s end. An’ that jest suited Polly. Laws 
sake! how I hev heerd her reel off the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ and the Cuss of Kehamer,’ by the 
half hour together. She never was tired of 
that. I think her head was turned by romances 
and so.” 

‘But the shock really turned her head, you 
say ?”’ 

“Wall, yes! she lost her head for a consider- 
able spell. She used to walk the streets con- 
tinooally. I expect it’s good for ’em to be in 
the air; an’ she allers come to me for anything 
she wanted, clothes or victuals. Liverus Joy, 
he gin her that little house outright, and she’s 
fixed it up so you wouldn’t know it; ’twas no- 
thin’ but an old mis’rable place ; nobody hedn’t 
lived in it for years, but ’twas clever for him to 
give it, tu.’’ 

** And does she live there literally alone ?” 

“Oh, yes! all sole alone. Takes keer of her 
garding an’ potatoes as piert as any man. Sells 
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berries, an’ don’t ‘deacon ’em,’nuther. Polly’s 
berries is as good at the bottomas the top. The 
neighbors they give her a gownd or a shawl 
from time to time when she wants it, an’ ef they 
didn’t, the town wouldn’t see her sufferin’.’’ 

** You don’t say that her rich parents would 
let her be dependent on the town for support?” 
said Mrs. Winslow, astonished. 

“Wall, I du. ’Liab, he laughs, sometimes, 
and calls the squire a respectable old cuss ; and 
I d’ know, for my part, what he does think of 
himself. Why, the very week arter he heerd 
about this trouble of Polly’s, what d’s he du, 
but send for Lawyer Cook, and make his will, 
and will every tormented cent of his property 
(without it was her thirds; he couldn’t will 
them, ye know) to the Missionary Society! I 
expect he means to buy up his salvation that 
way! Why, I’ve seen ’em ride by in their fine 
spring wagon with their two long-tailed black 
horses, jest as proud an’ popular, an’ Polly outin 
her garding hoein’ her corn, in an old sun-bon- 
net. They never cast their eyes towards her.’’ 

‘* Shocking! shocking !’’ we both said. 

‘‘Is she invited—does she visit anywhere?’’ 
said I, curious to see the workings of social 
problems in Coos. 

‘Oh, laws sake, no! Why; ye see, her own 
friends an’ relations dropped her, an’ that 
seemed to settle it, somehow. But now, she 
wa’n’t no ways to blame, only inconsiderate. 
She expected to be merried, you know, as law- 
ful as her own mother was. We’re allers 
friendly tu her, and ’Liab he sends her a sight 
of meat whenever he kills,”’ 

We had fixed on this bright day for our ex- 
cursion to the Notch, and the boys were out at 
the barn “‘ helping’ Liab to ketch the old mare.’’ 

**So this is the way that queenly head has 
been bowed; so she is stricken out of the ‘ife 
and enjoyment to which she was fairly entitled. 
What sort of parents must they be thus to drop 
an only daughter, whose crime was that she 
was credulous and indisereet! to let her drop to 
the condition of a German peasant ; tilling her 
own soil, and earning her scanty living by the 
sweat of her sorrowful brow! Can such things 
be, among our well-taught, civilized New Bng- 
landers? To be sure, as Mrs. Bent says, the 
father must be an old covenanter, and the mother 
aninny. So she could do nothing.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Winslow, “‘ any wife 
can do a great deal. He should neither rest by 
day nor sleep by night, if he was my husband ; 
not while my own baby, that I had held in my 
bosom, was strolling up and down bareheaded 
under the stars—no, he should have neither 
sleep to his eyes nor slumber to his eyelids, 
while he flew in the face of. God’s law like 
that!” 

So spake the mother, wrathful and stern, but 
she was right, too. Then the wagon came 
round, and we started off for Dixville Notch. 


_ The two boys sat in front, driving by turns, ° 





and Mabel between us, on the back seat, taking 

in impressions in silence. I have no doubt she 

laid up the romance of Polly Mann carefully 

in her memory. Af ten years old thesé little 

pitchers have great imaginations as well as ears. 
(Conclusion next month.) 


roo 


MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 
BY JESSIE GLENN. 
What time I am afraid, I will trust in Thee,— 
Psa.m lvi. 3. 
Husu! Hark! ’tis twelve, the midnight hour, 
And yet no sleep hath closed mine eyes, 
What is it thrills me with its power? 
To shake it off I will arise. 
I’ll gaze out at the midnight sky ; 
Perchance the stars will glad mine eye, 
No star 1 see to comfort me— 
The night is dark as dark can be. 


List! list ! I seem to hear a cry; 
Was that a scream went rushing past? 
Not so! the wind was wailing by— 
No scream ! it was the midnight blast! 
I’ll strike a light to banish care, ‘ 
And to my children three repair; 
No child I see but comforts me— 
They sleep as sweet as sweet can be, 


Dear babes! they frolicked al] the day, 
And now their pillows gladly press; 
And yet, amid their wildest play, 
They missed their father’s fond caress, 
“When will papa return?” they cry, 
And I repeat it with a sigh. 
I long for thee to comfort me, 
For I’m as sad as sad can be. 


Now dark again ! to rest I’ll go— 

Ah me! what visions cluster round! 
Thoughts of the grave—they haunt me so—, 
How dark ’twill be beneath the ground 1 
Dead ! dead! I shrink from being dead ti 

I shudder at that cold, dark bed! 
No star I see to comfort me, 
The grave is lone as lone can be. 


Alas ! deep horror chains my heart; 
Where shall I fly for peace to-night? 
Ha! ha! the darkness seems to part, 
I surely see a dawning light. 
Joy ! joy ! a cross—a form is near, 
My Saviour’s loving voice I hear! 
A star I see that comforts me— 
Lord, when afraid, I’ll trust in thee. 


Lift high the cross! Shine on, bright star! 
The grave is not se dismal now! 
My loved one doth not seem so far, 
And sleep is settling on my brow. 
Lord, thou art mine, till life shall end, 
My first, my best, my changeless Friend! 
I’ll come to thee to comfort me, 
And when afraid, I’ll trust in thee. 





Do not command children under six years of 
age to keep anything secret, not even the plea- 
gure you may be preparing as a surprise for a 
dear friend. The cloudless heaven of youthful 
open-heartedness should not be overcast, not 
even by the rosy dawn of shyness, otherwise 
children will soon learn to conceal their own 
secrets as well as yours,—RICHTER. 
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COMMON SENSE. 


SENSE, as opposed to instinct, is the common 
privilege of the human race. Perception, ap- 
prehension, conception by the mind, must be 
primarily conveyed by the senses. What we 
See, hear, smell, taste, feel, produces that great 
source of ideas, which thus depends entirely 
upon our senses. This faculty is more or less 
common to all mankind. The bushman, with 
his singularly formed skull, and isolated tufts of 
hair, with powers of reasoning but one remove 
from the brute creation, can perceive, .appre- 
hend, and conceive by those limited mental 
powers, and draw his conclusions from passing 
events, in common with the most intellectual 
of the human race. With us, our English term 
of common: sense is employed to designate. the 
strong, plain, practical sense which is peculi- 
arly the characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Common, in its most enlarged signification, is 
that which appertains to all, belongs to one as 
well as another, to many, to the public in gen- 
eral. If we but look around, we cannot deny 
that in this country this very common sense is 
the foundation of all our liberties, of our pros- 
perity, and of all that secures to us the con- 
tinuance of both. But how few of us can lay 
claim to perfect common sense? By perfect 
we would imply constant and enduring, mani- 
festing itself on all occasions, never failing us 
when needed, capable of community with, or 
rendering itself common to others, addressing 
itself to the comprehension of all. Common 
sense is no less conspicuous in the uneducated 
than in the educated. Indeed, in many in- 
stances, it is far more so in the former than in the 
latter. Genius and intellect may prevail, good 
sense may preponderate, and yet this faculty 
of the mind may be wanting, or latent, lie dor- 
mant and idle for want of careful development, 
Common sense requires the union of some of 
the mos€ valuable and enduring qualities which 
belong to man, A sound mind in a. sound 
body was the boon sought for by the philoso- 
pher of old; sound common sense and bodily 
health are amongst the greatest blessings of 
life, made up as life is of small things, common 
place routine, and minor duties and trials, all 
of which become burdensome and distasteful; 
unless we possess an amount of practical com- 
mon sense to guide and regulate the highest 
attributes of the mind, so as to keep it evenly 
balanced. 


Like other useful qualities and attainments, 
common sense is too often considered beneath, 
or independent of, careful training; for it is 
seldom made the object of culture and educa- 
tion, either in early or later life. Yet it is like 
the bread we place upon the table, necessary 
and indispensable, though plain and unobtru- 
sive, and fax more useful than more brilliant 
gifts and accomplishments, which are to the 
mind what the luxuries of the table are to the 





body. .Whatever the latter may be, without 
change, the appetite would soon pall, whilst 
bread alone is never unpalatable, whether eaten 
by itself, or as the condiment to other viands. 
It is alike the food of the child and of the adult. 
It is scarcely an acquired taste, but one com- 
mon to all mankind. So too is common sense. 
It is always in time and in season; yet how 
sadly is its proper development neglected. The 
routine of accomplishments and of the useful 
branches is gone through with more or less 
success; but it shares the fate of many such 
qualities—of many simple arts, which, culti- 
vated, give grace to every-day life, and is sadly 
ignored. Many young persons sing charm- 
ingly; who cannot read aloud with grace and 
propriety. Many can speak two or three lan- 
guages, who have never learnt to converse 
sensibly in their own; and many have culti- 
vated intellects and brilliant acquirements, and 
are yet utterly unable to apply to common 
things the judgment, the, thoughtful habit of 
mind, and just appreciation of their importance 
and bearings, which insures judicious action, 
and is the quality truly denominated ‘‘Common 
Sense.” 

Common sense calls into being a healthy 
habit of applying or waiving general rules in 
particular cases with just discrimination. It is 
not an act of disobedience or of disrespect, but 
often the reverse, when subordinates exercise 
this faculty in the discharge of their daily 
duties ; for common sense, guided by the senses 
of our common nature, makes no speculative 
deductions, but applies the experiences of the 
past to the exigencies of the present and the 
future. Young persons of either sex, in situa- 
tions, in public offices, or business establish- 
ments, or even as domestic servants, are gene- 
rally furnished with some guiding rules for the 
performance of their duties. How often does 
it happen that a variation in the circumstances 
of these particular duties oceurs. It is then 
that common sense comes into play, and, at 
onee comprehending the exceptional case, ar- 
gues that as the object for which the pre- 
scribed rules wete made is not prejudiced, but 
may even be promoted by a different course of 
action, the latter is the correct line of duty to 
be pursued. In all ordinary cases, on the con- 
trary, common sense leads us to appreciate the 
absolute necessity of strictly carrying out these 
prescribed regulations. Common sense and 
forethought go hand in hand, and therefore the 
simple mode of attaining this power of dis- 
crimination is by striving to understand the 
true bearings of the directions themselves—the 
good they are intended to secure, and the evil 
they are framed to counteract. When com- 
mon sense is disregarded, it is more from indo- 
lenee and apathy, or habitual thoughtlessness, 
than from want of capacity. It proves a dis- 
regard of, rather than an attention to, our duties 
—a sacrificing of the spirit to the letter of our 
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instructions. Young housekeepers and serv- 
ants have naturally to acquire the knowledge 
of their relative domestic duties, and to learn 
by degrees how to treat the various occurrences 
in the family economy; but if they form the 
habit of applying the rules which they put in 
practice in other and more familiar things to 
these novel matters, they will not often be at 
a loss. 

In illness, where so much depends upon the 
nurse, particularly where a doctor may be be- 
yond reach, the cultivation of this faculty is the 
test of excellence. There are certain general 
laws for-her guidance which a very slight ob- 
servation and experience will teach her; when 
common sense is brought into play she applies 
these laws judicially to details too varying and 
minute to be specified, but on attention ‘to 
which the welfare of the patient mainly de- 
pends. We have heard of a case where a sur- 
geon of eminence found a woman, who had 
burst a large vein in her leg, sitting with her 
foot in a pan of warm water, the injured limb 
hanging down, and her attendant nurse calmly 
looking on as her very life-blood streamed 
away. Common sense would have taught both 
patient and nurse that liquids flow downward, 
the warmth promotes their course, and there- 
fore that the leg should have been raised as 
high as possible and cold applications used. A 
mower cut his leg severely, and would have 
bled to death before a surgeon could arrive} 
but a sensible girl in the same field bandaged 
the wound tightly, and saved his life by arrest- 
ing the flow of blood. She probably knew 
nothing of the laws which regulate the circula- 
tion of the blood; but she knew that a tight 
ligature would stop the bleeding, and the 
prompt application of this experience saved the 
life of a fellow-creature. In the latter case 
the experience of the past, applied to the exi- 
gencies of the present, was a proof of that 
young girl’s possession of common sense ; whilst 
want of thought in the nurse and patient in 
the former, as convincing a proof of its absence. 

We have said that common sense and fore- 
thought go hand and hand. Indeed, the culti- 
vation of the judgment forms a most important 
element in common sense. By allowing our 
judgment to remain dormant, or to wander into 
by-paths and crooked ways, instead of follow- 
ing the direct course, we shall be sure to be 
guilty of absurdities as great as that of the 
foolish nurse and her patient, and of many 
solecisms in common sense. Persons of indo- 
lent or careless temperament. pass through life 
blindfold, so far as using their own eyes or un- 
derstanding is concerned. They either depend 
on, and unreasoningly follow the directions and 
opinions of others, or they are continually mak- 
ing mistakes from want of capacity, brought on 
by their own apathy and indolence. 











BERTHA’S GARDEN. 
BY 8, ANNIE FROST. 


“Wat shall Il do? What can I do?” 
Over and over again the question sprang in 
whispers, full of suppressed pain, to Bertha’s 


lips. 


again; but what would Karl. do while I was 
gone? and if I fell sick too, that would be worst 
of all. What can I do?” and then the impulse 
of prayer, theone unerring instinct that comes 
to évery Christian heart in trial came to Ber- 
tha’s. With a sick, despairing heart she knelt 
down, praying for guidance, for help, as simply 
and trustingly as a child would ask for favor at 
a gentle parent’s hand. Where or how help 
would come Bertha could not divine, but she 
went down from her little chamber comforted 
and hopeful again. 

The prospect below was not cheering. Karl 
was seated by the window of the little sitting- 
room, with Birdie in his lap, and as his lips 
pressed his little daughter’s sunny curls Bertha 
saw great shining tears fall upon the child’s 
head. It is a pitiful sight when a man sheds 
tears, and a cold chill struck the wife’s heart 
as she saw this baptism of sorrow on her 
Birdie’s head; but she came in with a brave 
smile, saying :— 

‘‘Has Birdie brought papa his posy yet?’’ 

The child at once slipped from her father’s 
arms, and stood upon the floor, beautiful as a 
picture in her fresh childish grace. 

“T will go now, mamma.” 

* And you will not open the gate?” 

“No; I will find only mamma’s flowers.”’ 

“ Kar!”—the tender, loving voice said, when 
the child was gone, and Bertha’s arms drew 
down her husband’s head to rest upon her own 
bosom—‘‘ Karl, you must not despair. God 
will provide.” 

“YT know, Bertha, I know. But oh, to see 
you growing so pale and thin, and the child 
needing clothes ; to know that only a few dol- 
lars are between us and beggary, and I crippled 
for life !”” 

“Tt is very hard to bear,” said Bertha, 
bravely suppressing the tremulous quiver in 
her own voice; “‘but the darkest hour comes 
just before day. I have prayed to-day for 
guidance, and the prayer will be answered.”’ 

He only sighed. 

‘There is the factory, you know,” she said, 
after a pause. 

“Tt would be suicide,”’ he auswered. ‘“‘ What 
were you when you left the factory ?” 

A smile of infinite love crossed her face. ‘“T 
was 4 wretched, suffering invalid ; discharged 
as too feeble to do the required work, without 
one dollar to call my own, broken down by 
foul air, hard labor, and lonely home hours. 
When life seemed too weary a burden to be 
borne, and I lay almost dying, conscious that 


““T suppose I might get work in the factory, 
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my next week would see me the inmate of an 
almshouse, praying that death would come 
first, there came from over the seas, from my 
German home, my lover, who had sworn to be 
true to me till death. He came with a small 
legacy that had fallen to him after I left the 
fatherland, and he took me to his faithful 
heart, brought me to this little cottage adorned 
by his love, and nursed me back to life again. 
Eleven months ago, when we had been mar- 
ried five years, and I could recall no word from 
his lips but spoke love and tenderness, there 
came, in the night, a great fire in the city. 
When my Karl heard the alarm he ran the 
two miles that separate us from the little store 
that was all we owned to keep the wolf from 
the door, and saw that the fire was fast hasten- 
ing to devour hisall. He tried to save some- 
thing of value, and—and’’— 

‘* And a falling roof erippled me for life,’ 
said Karl, sadly. 

“But God was good. There was a small 
sum laid by for the time of trouble, and the 
physician would take no pay for his long 
attendance. The little house was left, and O 
Karl! some way will be opened now, I know 
it! I feel it!” 

‘“‘The reserved sum is all gone, Bertha.” 

‘True !’’ 

‘¢ Birdie is suffering for clothes !’’ 

‘“T know, I knowall. But I know that your 
unselfish love for me will be repaid. I shall 
see some way to earn the bread for both, Karl.’’ 

“Tf we were not so far from town, you 
might perhaps find employment as a seam- 
stress. But your chest is so weak, Bertha.’’ 

‘Do not despair, Karl. If we are too far 
from town, we must sell the house, and move 
nearer, into the, city itself.’’ 

‘* And the doctor says your only chance for 
life is in the pure country air,”’ 

“T am stronger now than I was when he 
said that. Now I must see tosupper. Present 
duty, Karl, you know.”’ 

For one of Bertha’s theories was that every 
hour brought a little duty, and that if these 
were faithfully performed, the Heavenly Father 
would in no wise let the great events of life 
suffer from want of attention. 

But as Bertha kissed the pale, patient face of 
her husband, and went to her little kitchen, 
there was a sigh in her heart over her own 
proposal. The little house had been, purchased 
for her wedding gift from her husband. It was 
settled upon herself, and she had lived there 
six happy years, many leisure hours. being 
spent by both Karl and herself in beautifying 
house and garden. There was not much land 
attached to the house, but every inch of it met 
loving care, for Bertha had a passion for flow- 
ers. Indulgent to: this love, as to any one of 
his little wife’s, Karl had added choice seeds, 
rare slips, and foreign roots, from time to time, 
as he felt he could afford it, to her garden, till 





it was a collection of blooming beauty that 
many a grand estate might have been proud to 
own. Looking now from the windows, Ber- 
tha’s eyes rested upon Birdie flitting from flower 
to flower, arranging papa’s posy, the golden 
hues of the J une sunset tinging child and plants 
with a rare loveliness. It had been 2 comfort 
to Karl this spring in many an hour of pain to 
be wheeled out in his invalid chair, and super- 
intend Bertha’s labors in the garden, while 
Birdie’s merry voice and ready feet and fin- 
gers kept both parents’ hearts full of glad pride 
in her pretty ways. 

And now, Bertha thought sadly, they must. 
exchange all this pure air, home seclusion, and 
floral beauty for a room in a stifling court, anid 
hours of weary toil in the factory. 

“Tf one could only eat and wear flowers,” 
Bertha said, half aloud. 

“Mamma! mamma!” cried Birdie, “see! 
see !’”? and she came running up the path from 
the garden gate, holding up something small, 
that glittered in the sunset. ‘“‘A lady driving 
by, mamma, asked me for papa’s posy, and 
when I said I must not go out, she came to the 
gate and gave me this for the posy,’’ and she 
put a shining gold dollar into her mother’s 
hand. 

Looking at the tiny coin, Bertha’s face grew 
radiant with hope. She looked almost trans- 
figured as she again came to Karl’s side. 

‘God has shown me the way, darling,” she 
said, “through Birdie. See, she sold your 
posy for this. Why, Karl, there is a fortune 
under our feet, and we never thought to stop 
and pick it up. Scarcely a day passes but car- 
riages stop by the gate, for the pleasure-seekers 
to admire our garden, and I have often given 
blossoms to ladies. Now we will sell them,”’ 

‘With a new heart Karl entered into the plan. 
Merry laughter sounded in the little cottage at 
some of the gigantic schemes proposed by the 
owners, but when the night fell, the prayer of 
thankfulness that ascended from two grateful 
hearts was sincere and heartfelt. 

The next day business commenced in good 
earnest. A large placard, announcing “ Flow- 
ers for Sale,’’ was written and posted upon the 
gate post, and not ten minutes later the first 
customers appeared. They were a gentleman 
and lady, driving together, and very evidently, 
to Bertha’s sympathizing eyes, the lady’s days 
were numbered. It was with great care, and 
a softly whispered prayer that this bouquet 
was selected and bound together, and Bertha, 
knew that half a,dollar was a moderate demand 
for its choice beauty. 

Five more customers before dinner, for the 
house was on a road that was a favorite drive 
from the city to a river and waterfall some five 
miles away. The sixth customer wanted to 
buy some roots, and Bertha’s heart danced at 
this new demand. Her fingers were possessed 
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of a magic power in coaxing slips to grow, and 
here were thousands around her. 

It would make my tale too long to tell of the 
daily life now led at the cottage. Birdie was 
the pretty sentinel to watch for carriages, and 
Karl, sitting in his wheeled chair at the door, 
often directed her choice, when some fair lady 
or city gentleman preferred a bouquet culled 
by the pretty child herself. Suffice it, that the 
summer receipts were large enough to warrant 
a greenhouse on a small seale for preserving 
the plants that would not survive the winter 
cold. 

This was all nine long years ago. If you 
drive now from. the city of P » on the 
D road, you will see a large nursery 
covering acres of ground, a greenhouse in ex- 
quisite order and beauty, beds of choice plants, 
a house, small, but daintily neat and pleasant. 
A tall man who walks with a crutch, a sweet- 
faced woman, and a young girl with a fair 
lovely face, occupy the house; but there is a 
stout corps of gardeners under these, and a tidy 
maid servant to do the housework. In a safe 
drawer up stairs you would find, upon investi- 
gation, a nicely-kept bank account, and the 
deeds of the pretty property, while poverty 
stands afar off, and is kept by honest industry 
and enterprise quite out of the inclosures, of 
BERTHA’S GARDEN. 


—_>-o 


NEW TRUTHS. 

EVERY new truth is more or less in conflict 
with the cherished objects and the deep-rooted 
prejudices of certain, classes, or at all events 
with their received opinions and. established 
customs. It has, therefore, to sustain a hard 
struggle against the circumstances of*the times. 
It is a lump of leaven which causes the whole 
mass to ferment in secret; but the very fermen- 
tation is the precursor of the inevitable victory 
—it is a dissolving and separating of*that which 
is grown old and useless, to make way for that 
which is newer and better. Truth triumphs, 
though often above the graves of those who 
first proclaimed and defended it. 


oe 
THE DEATH-BED. 


PHILOSOPHY at such a time as this has no 
effect, nor can Yreligion and philosophy con- 
joined check, when over the bed of death, the 
tears which gush from the reservoir of Nature. 
We must weep. Butwhy? The dying do not 
weep; they may be calm, serene, free from 
pain, happy—most happy in the enjoyment of 
the prospect of celestial bliss: still we weep. 
Is itto lose them? Theylose us. But in their 
view, then, they lose us but for a time, while in 
ours we lose them forever. We therefore weep ; 
we weep to be left in the world without them, 
while the fountain of their tears is dried up with 




















SALLIE’S MISTAKE. 


BY Cc. L. M, 


It was as snug and cosey an apartment as 
one might wish to see. The morning sunlight, 
streaming through the rich crimson curtains, 
east a soft glow upon the walls, where hung 
two or three lovely landscapes ; and even the 
sweet head’ of Flora, on a tasteful bracket, 
seemed almost to move, and the full mouth 
break into a smile, basking thus in such radi- 
anceand warmth. There were sure indications 
that'a rare taste had suggested and love em- 
bellished this sunny room with its soft lounges 
and easy chairs—its books and pictures, and 
those thousand and one appliances of luxury 
which throw around such a mysterious air of 
refinement and culture ; but we doubt if pretty 
little Mrs. St. John thought or cared particu- 
larly, this bright February morning, for any of 
her surroundings as she lounged negligently 
but not ungracefully before the glowing coal 
fire, while a most unbecoming frown contracted 
her fair forehead, and the rosebud of a mouth 
was pursed up with grim determination. The 
hot-house flowers in the Parian vase, standing 
upon the marble of her pier-glass, told plainly 
the honeymoon had not yet waned, and the 
careful toilet of the young madam herself, from 
the exquisitely banded hair, surmounted by the 
tastiest and most coquettish structure of lace 
and ribbon, to the dainty slipper and delicate 
mouchoir peeping from the pocket of a rather 
elaborately embroidered morning-dress, bore 
further testimony that Mrs. Robert St. John 
had not become indifferent to the approbation 
of a pair of dark eyes. Certain it is, that most 
approving glances were cast across the round 
breakfast-table, while white hands fluttered 
amidst the shining service, adding new fra- 
grance to the cups of steaming Mocha that 
made such frequent passages across the snowy 
damask. 

‘You know we have cards for the Edgertons, 
party on Wednesday evening, my dear?” said 
the young wife this same morning, as she sat 
behind the hissing urn, while her lord and 
master dissected a nicely-broiled chicken, and 
helped himself liberally to the hot waffles. 

“Confound the Edgertons, Sallie! I hope 
you don’t care to go there so svon again. I 
thought, after a proper return of their many 
civilities, there would be a cessation of your 
intimacy, for a time, at least.” 

The arched eyebrows of Mrs. Robert de- 
scribed” & ‘Somewhat increased curve at this 
unusual outburst on the part of her dignified 
husband, but she replied, quietly enough: 
‘Why, of course, I care very much about 
going there ; it will be the most clegant affair 
of the season. Carte-blanche has been given to 
Vincent, and the supper will be superb.” 

“Well, Sallie,” returned Mr. St. John, evi- 





the sweet hope of meeting us to part no more. 


dently trying to speak good-naturedly, ‘‘I think 
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you are rather inclined to run after these Ed- 
gertons, who always, in my opinion, possessed 
empty heads and frivolous tastes. I do not 
consider them suitable or desirable people to 
‘cultivate, and, if you cannot drop them gradu- 
ally, I should haveno objection to your cutting 
them point blank.’’ 

Amazement flashed from those large blue 
eyes. “Cut the Edgertons! How absurdly 
you talk, Robert, and for no reason, save that 
they do not exactly suit your fastidious notions 
—people that I have known from childhood, 
and received every imaginable kindness from ; 
indeed, sir, your request is quite too wnreason- 


able ;”? and Mrs. St. John pouted and drank 


the remainder of her coffee in silence. 

It was the first approach to a conjugal storm 
—the first wave that had ruffled the hitherto 
smooth sea of matrimony. 

A furious ring at the door-bell broke the 
stillness already becoming oppressive, and pre- 
sently a gay, laughing voice tang out in the 
vestibule; nearer and nearer it came, and 
Bridget, throwing open the door of the break- 
fast-room, admitted a dark-eyed, handsome 
girl of eighteen, enveloped in hood and furs. 

* Well, ’pon my word, not through breakfast 
yet, sis? Do hurry up, for I am in the greatest 
possible haste. Good-morning, brother Rober’ ; 
how is your lordship?” kissing the tips of her 
fingers with a jaunty air. 

“Well, Julie, what ’s in the wind now ?’’ said 
Mr. St. John to his pretty sister-in-law. While 
Sallie was animatedly bidding her good-morn- 
ing. 

‘““Why, Robert, the party is in the wind; 
doesn’t seem as if one could. possibly wait 
until Wednesday night. It is to be a perfectly 
magnificent affair, and I’m to wear my pink 
silk, with a new tulle overdress, and mamma 
says, Sallie, you must go with me this morning 
to Madame Paul’s and order a French wreath 
for my hair; but, by the by, have you decided 
on your dress ?” 

“T don’t know that I am going,’' said Mrs. 
Robert, with a meek but highly injured. air, 
casting reproachful glances at her better half, 

‘Not going!’ screamed Julie. ‘‘ Why,'Sallie, 
aré you crazy? Mamma depends upon you to 
chaperon me. What does she mean, Robert?’ 

Thus appealed to, Mr. St. John winced, 
and evidently wished himself somewhere else. 
“The fact is, Julie, I was just telling Sallie 
that I don’t like these Edgertons, and wish she 
would give up the whole set.’’ 

““Tom Edgerton more especially, I suspect,’’ 
replied Julie, maliciously. 

“Yes, the conceited fop; it is a mystery to 
me how any woman of sense can for one mo- 


‘ment tolerate him.’’ 


“ Hoity-toity, Mr. Robert St. John!” cried 
his privileged sister; ‘‘if you are not jealous of 
Sallie’s old beau, I do believe ; that is too much,” 
and the girl fairly shrieked with laughter. 





Robert’s face reddened. ‘*Fiddlesticks !’’ 
said he, ‘‘I should as soon think of being jea- 
lous of my walking-cane as of that brainless, 
conceited piece of mechanism.’’ 

‘You are plentiful in your epithets, at any 
rate,” returned Julie, laughingly. ‘ For my 
part, I think Tom Edgerton is real nice, and so 
do all the girls; and, as Sallie gave him up for 
you, I should think you might be satisfied, and 
let the poor fellow exist as best he can, for they 
say he has been so dejected and wretched ever 
since the wedding,’’ and Julie sighed, and as- 
sumed such a woe-begone expression, that her 
brother-in-law was forced to laugh, and Mrs. 
St. John even bit her lips lest she should com- 
promise the dignity requisite to the occasion. 
‘* But,” continued Julie, coaxingly, ‘‘ you and 
Sallie will'take me to the party, won’t you, 
brother Robert? and have done with all this 
nonsense,’’ 

‘Why don’t madam la mére attend with her 
fair daughter ?’’ said Mr, St. John, in a pro- 
vokingly cool manner. 

‘Oh, you know it is impossible, Kate and 
Maud not yet over scarlet fever, and her own 
neuralgia and domestic affairs ; why, she hasn’t 
been, out of the house for two weeks, and 
now Sallie is married, I think it is too bad to 
drag poor mamma around to play propriety for 
me.”’ 

Mr. St. John whistled a bar or two of “ Ro- 
bert le Diable’’—perhaps the name was sugges- 
tive—said something about pressing business 
engagements— King & Co’s. lawsuit—that 
would keep him at work night and day for a 
week at least; so kissing his wife, which caress 
was rather coolly returned, and bidding Julie 
good morning, he left the room, not followed by 
the presiding divinity of the breakfast-table, as 
was her wont, even to the outer door of the 
vestibule, for a last lingering adieu, 

‘What has got into Robert?’ said Julie, as 
they aseended to the pleasant room above. 
Sallie sighed, and tried to look dignified. ‘‘It 
is a perfect shame if he cheats us out of that 
party. I’ll never forgive him; and you so 
lately married, Sallie, with all your elegant 
wardrobe, and not half a chance of yet showing 
those lovely Paris evening robes ; and I do be- 
lieve the party is half on your account, too.”’ 

‘**T cannot imagine,’’ returned Mrs. St. John, 
“what made Robert so unkind this morning,”’ 
and the tears started. 

Julie stood hesitatingly, with diminished 
ardor as her prospective belleship for the ensu- 
ing Wednesday night seemed rapidly fading 
away, and Madame Paul and the ‘“‘ wreath of 
toses” had quite escaped her mind. Finally 
her. face brightened. ‘‘ Why, Sallie, you can 
go if Robert,don’t ; there is no sense in making 
yourself stupid and staying at home simply 
because he can’t or rather won’t go.”’ 

“T am afraid that would never do,’’ said 
Mrs. St. John, slowly. 
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‘*Not do!” returned her sister, contempt- 
uously; “‘half the ladies in your set go fre- 
quently without their husbands. There is Mrs. 
Simmons, and Mrs. Laveille, and Mrs. Rider, 
and ever so many more ; but I’m going straight 
home to tell mamma about Mr. Robert St. 
John, and how he has behaved to you; don’t 
fret over it, sis; Ill be back presently and give 
you the benefit of some maternal counsel.’”’ So 
Julie kissed her sister in a consoling kind of ‘a 
way, chirped a moment to the canaries, men- 
tally comparing their lot with Sallie’s, and then 
ran down stairs lightly, leaving the young wife 
to her own reflections, where we found her at 
the commencement of our story. 

Robert St. John, barrister at law, with a 

“good income, and steadily rising in his profes- 
sion, had been drawn to Sallie Marshall by her 
bright, sparkling, sunny nature, dashed with a 
spice of coquetry that made her very charming. 
Though petted and spoiled at home by too great 
indulgence, there were in the girl’s character 
germs which, if properly cultured, might de- 
velop her into a very superior woman, and 
perhaps the young man discovered something 
of this through the flimsy veil of fashionable 
chit-chat, and felt that once drawn from the 
vortex almost ingulfing her in the whirl of 
dissipation and folly, he could mould her like 
a pliant waxen figure to his will, but he worked 
cautiously, and Sallie had been slow to discover 
that her handsome establishment, in an eligible 
part of the city, was a very different place from 
the hospitable mansion of her father on the 
avenue, in point of freedom. She had certainly 
received the usual round of visits from her 
numerous friends, but there was no familiar 
dropping in at any time by those who once 
filled so important a place in the old home- 
circle. She thought, indeed, was quite sure she 
loved her husband dearly; certainly she was 
very proud of him; but there had been even- 
ings when she found herself yawning behind 
the prettiest hand in the world, wondering what 
Robert could find so very entertaining in those 
stupid books, and contrasting her home, elegant 
and tasteful as it was in all respects, to the one 
she had left behind, where a dull evening was 
a thing unknown; where Julie, and Kate, and 
Maud, and the pet brother, Charlie, with plenty 
of younger ones, kept the house filled with life 
and light; and there were always plenty of 
young people running in, and Sallie, the centre 
of attraction, sweet and ¢harming, because she 
had nothing to make her otherwise. How much 
she used to enjoy those duets with Tom Edger- 
ton, whom Robert seemed to dislike so much ; 
he was certainly elegant and distingué, and 
with such a voice! 36 polite and agreeable, and 
if accounted rather fast, he was certainly no 
faster than half the young men of that set. 
True, she never would have married Tom Ed- 
gerton, yet there was a certain satisfaction in 
knowing he adored her, and that upon a certain 





moonlight night he declared life would be for- 
ever a blank to him unless lighted by hersmile ; 
but Robert stepped in about this time, and she 
was all engrossed by the new love, so different 
from anything before offered at her shrine. 
How devoted and tender he was during those 
charming summer days, attentive to her slight- 
est wish, lavishing almost daily some new proof 
of his adoration in the very tangible shape of 
costly fruits, and flowers, and books, and the 
week at Newport, when he came so unexpect- 
edly, and at the expiration of the time they 
were engaged. Sallie remembered how strange 
it all seemed to her, like some wonderful dream ! 
She thought of the increased tenderness of her 
parents when they had finally consented to 
part with their darling child; how Julie and 
Charlie were kinder and more deferential, in 
fact, of how much importance she seemed to 
them ali during the short time of their engage- 
ment, for when the autumn leaves were tinged 
with brilliant and varied hues, and the soft 
haze of the Indian summer lay on the distant 
mountains, she had taken upon herself the 
most solemn of vows. The excitement of the 
bridal preparations, the costliness and elegance 
of her trousseau had quite bewildered her, for 
old Mr. Marshall came down handsomely, and 
everything that money could buy was lavished 
upon the occasion. Then followed the wed- 
ding-tour, and, directly on her return, she found 
herself installed as mistress of a delightful 
home, with well-trained servants, and every- 
thing new, and spotless, and shining. 

For a while the novelty seemed quite en- 
trancing, but now the excitement was wearing 
off, and there had been hours when Sallie felt 
terribly ennuyée and lonely. They had at- 
tended several brilliant parties, but the crowds 
of gentlemen who once flocked about the co- 
quettish Sallie Marshall seemed all of a sudden 
to be very shy of Mrs. St. John, attended so 
closely by her calm and dignified husband, 
whose demeanor was an impenetrable barriers 
to the attentions of those gay, perfumed, be- 
whiskered exquisites, and Tom Edgerton stood 
apart and gazed as if upon a star, infinitely 
beyond his reach. Mr. St. John was greatly 
bored by these assemblies, and Sallie each time 
came home spiritless and dejected, feeling a 
change had come over her life ; yet there were 
hours when her husband seemed all in all to 
her, and she would thank God for her great 
happiness, and wonder why she had been so 
blessed. To give up the long-talked-of and 
most brilliant féte of the season was, neverthe- 
less, very trying to Mrs. St. John. The Edger- 
tons were, in her eyes, delightful and desirable 
friends—in a worldly point of view they were, 
and she had been on the most familiar footing 
with the whole family, who petted and caressed 
her from a child. She knew that Robert never 
fancied them especially, but his unusual re- 
marks that morning excited a feeling of anger 
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in her heart, which she found most difficult to 
repress. 

She felt sure he would not attend the party. 
Could she go on the strength of her newly- 
acquired honors, with Julie and her young 
brother? She could rot help thinking how 
pleasant it would be, freed from the surveil- 
lance of Robert’s eyes, to laugh, and chat, and 
enjoy herself within that charmed circle of 
which six months before she had been the 
‘bright, particular star.”” How long it seemed 
since she had indulged in anything like gayety ! 
Was not her husband old fogyish? He mightas 
well have a lesson first as last. She would go to 
the Edgertons. It was ridiculous to refuse the 
invitation ; every one would say it was on Tom’s 
account. She felt quite sure they were living 
in a stupid, poky way, as Julie said. Starting 
up, she glanced at the clock—twelve already, 
and her sister had not returned; she would 
take a run out for some fresh air, and then drop 
in and talk the matter over with her mother. 
Accordingly Mrs. Robert proceeded to array 
herself in a most charming walking costume, 
that still betokened bridal freshness. The rich 
mauve silk, so tastily trimmed, the jaunty vel- 
vet basquine, with its heavy guipure lace, and 
the stylish hat, from which floated a superb 
ostrich plume, all added a new charm to the 
piquant face and graceful figure. She sighed 
as she put on the half cape of Russian sable, 
for Robert had given her the set on her twen- 
tieth birthday, one month before. How kind 
and considerate in her husband, merely because 
she had admired them as they were displayed 
in the window of a fashionable furrier’s. Truly, 
as Mrs. Robert St. John drew down her little 
thread-lace veil, on emerging from 101 —— 8t., 
we can avouch no prettier woman was that 
day seen abroad. The frosty air lent new color 
to her cheeks and lips, and as she turned down 
Broadway, many an admiring glance followed 
the lithe form which it would be difficult to in- 
vest with matron grace. She felt that she was 
looking well, and the fresh atmosphere roused 
her drooping spirits. How alive everybody 
and everything looked. Broadway was filled 
with a gay and animated crowd. Elegantly 
dressed ladies and rosy children, portly mer- 
chants, thrifty mechanics, the wan-faced sew- 
ing girl, and the beautiful belle ; the old, the 
young, rich, and poor, even the squalid beggar, 
all jostled one another in the living tide that 
surged, and swelled, and flowed down the great 
thoroughfare. 

Mrs. St. John walked on with elastic tread, 
bowing now and then to a passing acquaintance. 
Stewart’s was reached almost before she knew 
it, and there were a whole bevy of her fair 
lady friends. The coming party was on every 
tongue. “Of course you are going, Mrs. St. 
John ?” said Mrs. Laveille, as she turned over 
with fastidious hand the delicate fabrics dis- 
played for her benefit by the obsequious shop- 
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man. Sallie congratulated herself upon the 
nonchalance with which she replied, “‘ Oh, cer- 
tainly!’ and then followed an animated dis- 
cussion as to the dresses for the occasion—the 
unprecedented preparations in connection with 
it, the distinguished guests who were to be 
present, and the great éclat which would un- 
doubtedly attend the whole affair. After much 
talk and great deliberation, Mrs. Laveille 
selected a black silk tulle spangled with golden 
stars, most admirably suited to her dark, dash- 
ing beauty. ‘‘You do not go out much, Mrs. 
St. John,” she said, as they turned to leave. 
*‘T haven’t seen you before for an age; but, 
by the by, have you met the great beauty, Miss 
Lasseur? She is to be at the Edgertons, and 
they say Tom is wild about her.”’ 

Sallie was obliged to acknowledge that she 
had never seen the lady, and asked, carelessly, 
where she was from. 

“Oh, somewhere South,’’ answered Mrs. 
Laveille. ‘‘I saw her riding, yesterday, and 
she is perfectly lovely. Just my idea of a pure 
Castilian blonde, with such melting eyes, and 
hair so wavy, and like burnished gold.”’ 

Mrs. St. John did not reply, but bade her 
friend adieu, and slowly retraced her steps. It 
was nothing to her, certainly, she reflected, if 
Tom Edgerton was engaged, married, or dead, 
even, for that matter, yet there was something 
very like bitterness in her thoughts just then. 
She felt that her own life was becoming a hum- 
drum, monotonous kind of an existence, and 
she remembered with considerable distinctness 
the rather extravagant talk of a young gentle- 
man who vowed that, though she might not be 
his wife, her image would never be effaced from 
his heart. This she recalled, and much more, 
but she was a wife, now, and Tom Edgerton 
could never have been to her anything more 
than a friend; but somehow she had rather 
expected to see him pine away and grow pale 
and melancholy, and maybe, at last, “‘ shuffle 
off this mortal coil”’ all for the sake of her own 
sweet self, and now he was in love with a Miss 
Lasseur, whose hair was like threads of gold. 


Robert St. John’s night-key clicked in the 
door just as the little mantel clock chimed the 
dinner hour. The house was very still; no 
light step hastened to meet him, the parlors 
were empty ; he ascended the stairs and entered 
his wife’s favorite apartment ; the shades drawn 
down, the fire low in the grate. The morning 
sunlight had long since disappeared, and the 
birds, with drooping crests, swung silently upon 
their perches. He missed the smiling welcome 
that never before had failed to greet him. It} 
was with a chill and desolate feeling that he 
rung the bel! ; presently the girl appeared. 

“Where is your mistress?” he said, abruptly. 

** Faith, sir, I think she went out for a bit of 
a walk ; it is very close she keeps herself. Will 
the dinner be served, sir ?’’ 
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‘‘No; wait until Mrs. St. John returns.’’ 

An hour passed, and Sallie came in delibe- 
rately—how unlike her usual, springing step. 

‘‘Really, Robert,’’ she began, “‘have you 
been waitiug dinner all thig time forme? Pray, 
hurry down before it is quite spoiled, for I 
dined with mamma,” and she coolly proceeded 
to remove her wrappings. 

Robert eyed his wife keenly for a moment, 
and then said: ‘‘ This is rather unusual, Sallie ; 
I had not expected you to dine out to-day.”’ 

She replied, very gently: “‘ Well, I had not 
intended doing so, but I found them all so 
cheerful and pleasant at mamma’s that I could 
not resist the temptation, and you must excuse 
me for this once; I get so dull and stupid all 
by myself.”’ 

“Dull and stupid!’’ repeated her husband. 
‘*Do you wish yourself back, Sallie? Do you 
regret leaving that pleasant home to make an- 
other for one who has been tossed about all his 
life ?”’ 

The young wife felt her courage failing ; how 
she longed to sob out her grief upon his bosom 
—her own dear Robert, as he stood there with 
his hand upon the latch, looking so handsome, 
and yet so sorrowful, but oh! she could not 
give up now, and, throwing herself upon a 
lounge, declared she was nearly dead with 
fatigue from her walk, that such absurd ques- 
tions she never listened to before, and to pray 
hurry and get his dinner, that now must be 
entirely cold. 

How long the half hour in which Mr. St. 
John was taking his solitary meal; how she 
listened for his returning footsteps, but in vain ; 
the heavy clang of the street door fell like a 
knell upon her heart, and, turning her face 
upon the pillow, she wept the bitterest tears 
she had ever known. 

Wearily passed the hours; seven o’clock 
came, and the office boy brought a note from 
her husband, requesting his portmanteau with 
a change of clothing, as he was unexpectedly 
obliged to leave on the night boat for Albany, 
pressing business connected with the impend- 
ing lawsuit, urged his immediate departure, 
without one moment to run up and bid her 
good-by. His words were kind and considerate, 
but not lover-like in the least, and the hot 
blood mounted to her very temples as she read. 
To leave her thus, and for several days. She 
felt that he had already been both unkind and 
provoking, and now to go from her so uncere- 
moniously made the Marshall spirit rise. Ro- 
bert St. John should never make her miserable, 
that he should not; and, drying the tears that 
would force their way down her cheeks, she 
packed double the quantity of clothes required, 
and then dispatched one of the servants for 
Julie and Charlie. 

The news of Robert’s departure was received 
with no small satisfaction by the younger mem- 
bers of the Marshall family at least. It hap- 





pened that Tom Edgerton and two or three 
others were calling there when the message 
came, and Juiie proposed they should accom- 
pany them. Nothing loth, they at once com- 
plied, and, shortly afterwards, Mrs. St. John 
was amazed at the gay laughter that followed 
the opening of the hall door. Descending, she 
found herself in the midst of a lively group, 
the parlors brilliantly lighted, and her brother 
and sister doing the agreeable generally. 

How full of life and mirth they all seemed, 
and Sallie, throwing off the feeling of sadness 
that oppressed her, entered at once into their 
gayety. She played for them to dance until 
her fingers ached, exhausted her répertoire of 
choicest songs, and finally sang better than she 
had ever done in her life a little German mor- 
ceau with Tom, in which a lost love is bewailed. 
Never had Sallie Marshall been in a more 
coquettish and wayward mood than this night. 
She rallied her old lover about Miss Lasseur 
until he fairly turned pale with vexation, and 
then, to console him, promised that she would 
keep her first dance exclusively for him on the 
coming Wednesday night, and though upon 
their departure she felt that Tom pressed her 
fingers more ardently than was consistent with 
friendship, her bright eyes looked no anger as 
they smiled adieu. 

The door had scarcely closed upon their re- 
treating forms, when Julie, in a paroxysm of 
delight, executed a most wonderful pirouette 


‘upon the soft Wilton carpet, and then sank 


down into a capacious arm-chair, exclaiming: 
‘‘Nothing now, Sallie, to keep us from the 
Edgertons! Robert’s departure has proved a 
perfect God-send,’’ and Charlie, stroking an 
incipient moustache, intimated, with great gal- 
lantry, his readiness to hold himself at the ser- 
vice of his charming sisters for the eventful 
occasion. 

‘*Deuced handsome mirrors these, Sallie,’’ 
he said, viewing himself complacently. “In 
fact you are very comfortably settled ; wouldn’t 
object myself to an establishment like this.” 

‘“‘Lookout for matrimony, Charlie,’’ cried 
Julie. ‘I intend flirting for at least ten years 
longer.”” 

** Ah! well, I do not contemplate marriage 
seriously, at present,’’ he replied, with such 
gravity that Mrs. St. John inquired, laughingly, 
who was queen of hearts at present, he having 
been in love at least six times in as many 
months. 

Charlie looked meditative as he lighted a 
very delicate cigarita, and watched the wreaths 
of smoke circling above his head, vouchsafing 
no answer, 

‘*Look you here, young sir,’’ said Julie, “if 
Mr. St. John should smell smoke in these 
sacred apartments, the matter will undergo in- 
vestigation, and Sallie’s brocatelle and lace 
curtains bear evidence against you.”’ 

‘‘ Smoke away, Charlie,” said Mrs. St. John, 
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rather curtly, ‘‘to your heart’s content. What 
is a home for if one cannot make themselves 
comfortable in it,” and the lady tucked her 
little feet up in a more girlish than matronly 
way upon the luxurious fauteuil. 

“‘That’s my idea precisely,’’ said her brother. 

And they chatted on for an hour or so, the 
all important theme being, of course, the ar- 
rangements, dress, etc. for the Edgertons’ party. 

There was certainly no obstacle in the way 
now. Robert St. John would not be in town 
before Thursday, and possibly not until the 
Saturday following. Sallie and Julie were not 
idle in the mean time; and Mrs. Marshall de- 
clared her oldest daughter seemed more natu- 
ral and like herself than since her marriage. 

Mrs. St. John retained enough of her old 
spirit of coquetry to desire to outshine Miss 
Lasseur, whose name was on every tongue, 
and even Charlie, infatuated boy that he was, 
declared he could not sleep for the remembrance 
of her eyes, but his sister tossed her head and 
bit her crimson lip, and inwardly vowed she 
would eclipse her, or give up forever the repu- 
tation of belleship with the name of Sallie Mar- 
shall. 

It was late on the night indicated by the 
embossed notes of invitation when their car- 
riage drew up before one of the largest and 
stateliest mansions on the Avenue. The house 
was one blaze of gas-light from attic to base- 
ment. And not without some misgivings did 
Mrs. St. John, with Julie and her brother, as- 
cend the marble steps. Enveloped in their 
wrappings they threaded their way through 
the spacious but crowded hall, up the broad 
staircase to the dressing-rooms; there Sallie 
breathed more freely, and Julie, in a flutter of 
delight, went into raptures over the brilliancy 
of the scene, of which they had already obtained 
a glimpse. The young girl was dressed most 
becomingly, her wealth of dark hair crowned 
with roses, and her lace over-dress looped with 
the same flowers. But Mrs. St. John, even in 
her palmiest days of bellehood, was not more 
attractive than on this eventful night. Her 
blue satin robe, which had formed part of the 
superb trousseau, fitted her most exquisitely, 
and the quillings, puffings, and ruchings of gos- 
samer tuile, through which trailed, in some 
mysterious way, lovely wreaths of scarlet flow- 
ers and white lilies of the valley, formed the 
most charming combination imaginable. The 
berthé and sleeves of point lace fell around a 
neck and arms of faultless symmetry. Savelli 
had exhausted his skill upon her hair, which 
was thrown back in wavy masses from the 
fair, low brow (an excellent thing in woman), 
and simply decorated with flowers, correspond- 
ing to those upon her skirt and the bouquet de 
corsage. 

Their entrance produced a marked sensation, 
and, indeed, Charlie was no mean escort, but 
the very pink of youthful perfection—in fact, 





already an Adonis among the Gothamite 
youths. The Edgertons received them with 
great empressement, and directly afterwards Mrs. 
St. John was presented to Miss Lasseur. One 
glance, and Sallie’s heart gave a bound of grati- 
fied pride. Truly Miss Lasseur’s face was one 
of far greater beauty than Sallie Marshall’s had 
ever been, but it was a cold, statuesque face, 
with beautiful eyes, and, as Mrs. Laveille had 
said, hair like burnished gold. Wonderful hair 
coiled in rich masses around a most classic 
head, but her figure was decidedly dumpy, and 
her dress, though rich, too heavy, and certainly 
could not defy criticism. She was cold and 
haughty in her manner, and Mrs. St. John did 
not waste words upon her, but soon turned to 
more congenial spirits. A number of gentle- 
men were already pressing around her and the 
lively Julie. The adjoining rooms were filled 
with dancers. The band just then struck up 
one of Strauss’ most inspiring waltzes. A 
voice at her elbow said, ‘‘ May I claim your 
promise now ?”’ 

She looked up to meet Tom Edgerton’s fine 
eyes. She hesitated—louder and faster played 
the music. What would Robert say? She 
knew full well he disliked her to join in any- 
thing unless a plain quadrille, but the strains 
were entrancing, and her little satin slipper 
beat time unconsciously. ‘‘ But I only engaged 
for a quadrille,’’ she answered, softly. 

The dark eyes pleaded more eloquently than 
words. It seemed so long since she had moved 
to that bewildering measure. She put her 
hand within his arm, and the next moment 
they had joined the giddy circle, and Sallie 
went floating down the room, a gossamer cloud 
of vapory tulle and tender lilies. 

“This pleasure I had not dared to hope for,”’ 
said Tom, in a low and deferential voice. 

Mrs. St. John smiled her answer. Round 
and round they went. Such harmony and 
grace in every motion that many stopped to 
look and admire. He bent over her until his 
dark curls almost touched the flowers in her 
perfumed hair. 

‘“‘You are so beautiful to-night, Sallie,’’ he 
whispered. 

It was the first time he had called her 
thus since her marriage. A flush like the deep- 
est tint of the wild rose came to her cheek, 
making her ten times lovelier than before. 

“You forget,’”’ she said, deprecatingly. 

“Ah, no!”’ he answered. ‘I remember but 
too well.”’ 

*‘ How delicious the music,”’ she tried to say, 
carelessly. ‘‘I adore Strauss.’’ They paused 
a moment. 

‘“‘ Another turn,’’ urged her partner, and 
Sallie could not resist. 

‘A very Undine,”’ said one of a knot of gen- 
tlemen. 

‘* There is certainly no comparison between 
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Miss Lasseur and Mrs. St. Joln,’’ spoke up 
another. ‘* And she dances like a Peri.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said a third. ‘“ And flirts as desper- 
ately as ever. Tom Edgerton is too accom- 
plished a roué to be dancing attendance on her 
now; it was bad enough when she was Sallie 
Marshall.”’ 

‘Where ’s St. John ?”’ said the first speaker. 
‘“ Why don’t he look after this little thorough- 
bred of his ?’’ 

**Out of town,”’ answered a fourth. 

“Ah! that accounts for it all,’”’ and a laugh 
went round that might have brought burning 
blushes to the cheek of the young wife. 

The evening wore on apace, the supper was 
over, which all assented to be superb. Vincent 
had gained new laurels. The tables fairly 
groaned under the weight of silver and cut 
glass. The decorations, the lights, the flowers, 
were magnificent; game of every variety de- 
lighted the souls of gourmands, forced fruits in 
great profusion, creams, jellies, ices, all fol- 
lowed in their turn. The wines and liqueurs 
won commendation from the portliest aristo- 
crats, and many a stout dowager sighed in her 
heart that she could not surreptitiously convey 
away some of the pines and luscious grapes, of 
which there were such quantities, from the 
darkest purple to white and amber hued. 

The dancing had commenced again. The 
music, as if impelled by some unknown animus, 
leaped forth with renewed power from the va- 
rious instruments. Mrs. St. John had been 
constantly admired and caressed; she could 
not satisfy the claimants for her hand, and 
Julie, also a belle in her own particular set, 
was drinking in her measure tuo of flattery 
and adulation. Sallie’s triumph was complete. 
Tom Edgerton had barely danced one figure 
with Miss Lasseur. Mrs Laveille, resplendent 
in her spangled tulle and glittering with dia- 
monds, was at one time Sallie’s vis-a-vis. In 
the changes of the dance, the little coquette 
could not help asking her if she thought Miss 
Lasseur and Tom were really engaged, and 
then chassed away without waiting for an an- 
swer. 

** How shamefully that Mrs. St. John is flirt- 
ing with young Edgerton,’’ said an elderly 
dame in crimson and gold to a broad-shouldered 
contemporary, whose rather passé daughters 
had been wall-flowers most of the evening. 

** Yes,’’ was the return, ‘‘ half the creme de la 
creme are talking and pronouncing it most 
scandalous. I am sure any married woman 
must look with horror on their proceedings.”’ 

“He has danced with her three times at 
least, to my certain knowledge,’’ said the first 
lady. 

The fat shoulders of No. 2 shrugged them- 
selves with disdain. ‘‘I am sure my Matilda 
Jane would as soon think of cutting off her 
fingers as to be coquetting in that way,’’ and 
the aforesaid Matilda Jane, with a wasp-like 





waist and scraggy neck, in the very lowest of 
pink waisted silks, was smirking and ogling a 
young and rather gawky youth at the very 
moment. 

Sallie had been guilty of the great impro- 
priety of waltzing for the second time with 
Tom ; she had already declared her intention 
of taking Julie home, for the hour was late, 
but her partner, under the pretence of showing 
her some rare flowers, !ed her, at the conclusion 
of the dance, into the conservatory. 

‘This life is killing me,’’ he said, passion- 
ately, as they stood beneath the shade of some 
tropical plant whose long slender leaves quite 
screened them from observation. Sallie played 
with the tassels of her fan. ‘‘O Sallie!’’ he 
continued, ‘‘by the memory of former days, by 
the love I shall ever bear you’’— 

‘*You must not speak so to me,” she inter- 
rupted, almost sharply, ‘“‘you have not the 
right ;”’ and she turned to leave him, but he 
caught her hand and covered it with kisses. 

**T adore you, and know you are not happy,” 
he exclaimed. 

It was just at this crisis, as if by encbant- 
ment, that Sallie, on looking up bewildered 
and confused, met the calm, serious eyes of her 
husband. With a little glad cry she sprang 
forward, ‘‘O Robert!’’ 

Mr. St. John bowed with the utmost grace 
and sang froid, as he advanced, saying, almost 
gayly, it seemed to Sallie, ‘‘ Well, my dear wife, 
you hardly expected me to-night,” taking her 
hand as he spoke. Then turning to young Ed- 
gerton, pale with mortification and surprise, 
continued: ‘‘ Really, your rooms present a 
most attractive appearance this evening. I 
hurried over on my return, which was a day at 
least sooner than I anticipated.”’ 

The young man’s breeding was too thorough 
to longer display astonishment, and, with the 
grace peculiarly his own, directed Robert’s at- 
tention to the plant he was showing Mrs. St. 
John, the merits of which were quite delibe- 
rately discussed. ‘‘It was possible,’’ pleaded 
Edgerton, in his own mind, ‘that Mr. St. John 
had not witnessed their entire téte-d-téte,’’ at any 
rate, his sensations were not of the most agree- 
able character. And Sallie? but what can we 
say of the emotions under which she labored ? 
How handsome, how noble, how desirable 
Robert appeared in her eyes! Tom Edgerton 
dwindled into absolute insignificance, and 
seemed utterly contemptible in comparison; 
and then, too, what man in a thousand would 
have the control of their passions to such a 
wonderful degree, saving her from all the con- 
tumely of open reproach, for she knew his eyes 
were on them when those kisses were pressed 
upon her hand, and as she watched them shortly 
after moving through the rooms arm in arm, 
she felt that it was to shield her from reproach 
or disgrace that her husband thus openly coun- 
tenanced the man whom he so utterly despised. 
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Ah! could he ever again fold her to his honest, 
manly heart? Away from the gaze of the 
world, would he not spurn her as a vile thing 
from him? What torture in that thought! Of 
what account was the praise, the incense, the 
adoration this night received, or a life passed 
in such a way. Her own foily smote her heart 
most bitterly, and, as if to make that humilia- 
tion more complete, Charlie came up, swelling 
with youthful indignation, and poured into her 
ear some of the remarks he had casualiy over- 
heard in deference to her trifling conduct with 
Tom Edgerton. 

But we need dwell no longer upon this par- 
ticular phase in the life of Sallie St. John. 
There was no recrimination, no anger, no idie, 
senseless talk when in the privacy of their own 
home. Robert St. John took his erring little 
wife most tenderly to his heart, and though she 
wept herself half distracted, he soothed and 
petted her more carefully: than he had done 
since their days of courtship, acknowledging 
right manfully that she was not alone to blame, 
that he had been too selfish, too thoughtless for 
her happiness in taking her from a life to which 
she had been so much accustomed, and that he 
had not done as he might, or as he ought, to 
make their home less staid and formal. To 
him, he said, it was a Paradise, and ber smiles 
and love all that he desired, but he felt and 
knew that she had passed many tedious hours 
while business was constantly pressing him. 
He told her how he had reflected on all this 
during his absence, how he had missed her, and 
that she was his life, his darling and precious 
wife. Very kindly and calmly he spoke of his 
reasons for desiring her to give up Tom Ed- 
gerton’s acquaintance, spoke of his character 
among men, and that, with his acknowledged 
preference for her, she could not, without 
damage to her reputation, encourage even a 
friendly intimacy. 

It was quite unnecessary to allude to the 
téte-d-téte in the conservatory, she was only too 
ready to acknowledge to the fullest extent her 
own sins of pride, folly, and vanity. For some 
reason Robert did not seem troubled with the 
least jealousy on the subject, which was rather 
mysterious to Sallie, and certainly not unplea- 
sant, yet, when at last she lifted her pale and 
tear-stained face from her huSband’s shoulder, 
and ceased her sobbing, she said, faintly, with 
something of her old archness and naiveté: 
**But you knew, Robert, how I loved you all 
the while.”’ 


—\——sdea_ —__—_—— 


IMAGINARY evils soon become real ones by 
indulging our reflections on them; as he who, 
in a melancholy fancy sees something like a 
face on the wall or the wainscot, can, by two 
or three touches with a lead-pencil, make it 
look visible, and agreeing with what he fan- 
cied.—SwIFT. 





VIOLETS. 
BY MITTIE HALL, 


In the green and fragrant meadow, 

Gay with buttercups and daisies, 

Sweet with breath of blue-eyed violets, 
Fairest children of the Spring! 

Strayed I on a pleasant morning, 

Listening to the wild-bird’s carol, 

While the grass was wet with dew-drops, 
And the lark was on the wing. 


Strayed I, thinking of a maiden— 

Of a maiden, winsome lovely, 

With brown hair, in whose soft meshes 
Sunbeams ever tangled lay ; 

Cheek as pure as water-lily, 

Sometimes touched with rarest crimson, 

Like the blushing of the morning 
At the coming of the day. 


Parted lips like half-oped rose-bud, 
More bewitching in their sweetness, 
Than the roses in the garden 
Where the bees had toying been ; 
Eyes of blue through whose rich darkness, 
Ever, by the soul-light’s flashes, 
Was revealed the noble spirit 
That a dwelling had within. 


Oh, I could not choose but love her, 
Love her with a love undying, 
And my heart throbbed wildly, fiercely, 
With the thoughts I could not speak ; 
She was plighted to another, 
I must stifle my heart’s yearning, 
All its bitter, ceaseless yearning, 
For a love I dare not seek. 


So I walked about the meadow, 
Musing of her fondly, sadly, 
Of her voice of matchless sweetness, 
Of the soft glance of her eye ; 
Almost wishing the death-angel 
Would appear to still my heart-throbs, 
And among the daisy-blossoms 
I might lay me down to die! 


He to whom her troth was plighted— 
Sir Charles Granby—was most noble— 
If high birth could make him noble— 
And he owned a vast estate ; 
But his bearing was so stately, 
And his eye so cold and haughty, 
That for Bertha’s gentle spirit 
He seemed most unfitting mate. 


How I wondered if he loved her 

Half as well as I—poor poet !— 

Who could boast no noble lineage, 
Who owned neither house nor land ; 

Would he suffer all things rather 

Than have her to know one sorrow? 

Did his heart bound high with pleasure 
At the least touch of her hand? 


There, upon the grassy carpet, 
Sprinkled thick with sunny flowers, 
Sat I down to rest and ponder— 

Still of Bertha was my dream— 
Saw the graceful willow branches, 
Lithe and supple, bending, drooping 
O’er the clear and sparkling waters, , 

Of the joyous meadow stream. 


All around me grew the violets, 

And I culled the fairest blossoms, 

With the trailing strawberry tendrils, 
The rich cluster loosely bound ; 
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Gathered handfuls of white daisies, 

Mingled them with green leaves tender, 

And with careful hands I fashioned 
Them into a starry crown. 


Then with floral treasures laden, 

To the hall I bent my footsteps, 

Hoping she would let my chaplet 
On her head a moment rest ; 

And my little bunch of violets— 

Happy flowers, for she loved them ! 

Would, mayhap, with smiles receive them, 
Let them slumber on her breast. 


In the music-room I found her; 

He was standing near her listening, 

While she sang an English ballad, 
In a voice bird-like and clear ; 

And I paused within the doorway, 

Breathless, noiselessly to listen, 

That no note of that sweet music 
Might be lost unto my ear. 


On a little inlaid table 

Lay a bunch of hot-house roses— 

“ Ah,” thought I, “ they are his offering,”— 
They were beautiful and rare, 

And so very rich in perfume, 

And so lavish of that perfume, 

That they threw a wealth of sweetness 
On the balmy morning air. 


When the song was ended, Bertha 

Saw me standing in the doorway, 

And rose up and bade me welcome— 
Gave me greeting sweet and low ; 

Down the room she glided softly, 

With a face as fresh as morning, 

And with outstretched hand stood, smiling, 
Close beside me in the door. 


My hand trembled, trembled slightly 

As I raised the crown of daisies, 

And with faltering voice whispered, 
“Will you wear it, lady fair? 

It was woven in the meadow 

When the buds were wet with dew-drops— 

Will you let its snowy blossoms 
Nestle mid your shining hair?’ 


Sir Charles, all the while, was standing 
Motionless where she had left him, 
Seemingly intently gazing 

At some object on the floor; 
But I thought his brow looked darker, 
And his lips appeared more scornful, 
And I felt he heard each whisper 

Of our voices howe’er low. 


On her head I laid the chaplet, 
In her hand I laid the violets, 
Fancied that the red lip quivered 
As I said most tenderly, 
“Thou of human flowers the fairest, 
Thou of womankind the violet, 
In their sweetness and completeness, 
These are emblems apt of thee.” 


She but raised her hand to place them 

On her bosom, when sprang forward 

Sir Charles, angrily exclaiming— 
“Throw those wretched flowers away ! 

Put my roses on your bosom— 

Ha, you will not! Then I’ll do it.” 

In a moment more crushed, mangled, 
Dying, ’neath his feet they lay. 


Bertha, cold and calm as moonlight, 
Quietly gave back the roses; 





Said—in clear, unfaltering accents, 
Sweetest music to my ear !— 

“Sir Charles Granby, take your roses ; 

Severed are the ties that bound us’”’— 

Stooped, and, gathering up the violets, 
Whispered low: “‘ My choice is here.”’ 


Oe 
WHEN TO IDLE. 


THERE are undoubtedly seasons and spaces 
when it is wise to wait—when it is not worth 
while to commence any undertaking great or 
small. There are studies which it is not worth 
a man’s while to take up, pursuits which it is 
not worth his while to follow, minutes and 
half-hours which it is not worth while to fill 
with an occupation. No doubt we have all our 
peculiar notions on this head. It does not 
seem to us worth while to read at dinner time, 
or out of doors, or to set one’s self to learn a 
language in recurring spare moments; these 
acts come under the same category of virtues 
with the old housewife’s economy of time 
which makes her sit up in bed to knit stockings 
in the dark, or re-thread her needle, at infinite 
expense of time and eyesight, to save an inch 
of cotton. There are a vast number. of small 
industries that are not worth the while of a 
man with one settled occupation which engages 
a fair portion of his time. We have not much 
faith in the achievements done in odd minutes. 
We believe there is usually more loss than gain 
by them, and that manners and conversation 
both suffer where there is this trick of thinking 
it worth while to pull out some implement of 
labor—pen, pencil, or needle—at times when 
other people are cortent to seem unemployed, 
and are only busy in being agreeable and plac- 
ing themselves at the service of their company. 
Nothing ministers so much to impatience as 
these habits. It is an evidence of thorough 
self-mastery when a man who knows how to 
use time has the sense to recognize when time 
is not worth using in any definite, ostensible 
way. 





oe 


LIKE a morning dream, life becomes mcre 
and more bright the longer we live, and the 
reason of everything appears moreclear. What 
has puzzled us before seems less mysterious, 
and the crooked paths look straighter as we 
approach the end.—RICHTER. 

AFFECTATION in any part of our carriage is 
lighting up a candle to our defects, and never 
fails to make us be taken notice of, either as 
wanting sense or wanting sincerity.—LOCKE. 

It is necessary to look forward as well as 
backward, as some think it is always necessary 
to regulate their conduct by things that have 
been done of old times ; but that past which is 
so presumptuously brought forward as a pre- 
cedent for the present was itself founded on an 
alteration of some past that went before it. 

MADAME DE STAEL. 
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WORK-BAG. 


Materials—Ten inches of green satin, fourteen 
inches wide}; seven inches of white sarsnet, eighteen 
inches wide; a piece of green rep, thirteen inches 
long, eight inches broad; some white cambric; a 
small piece of white flannel; ten inches green silk 
cord; one yard of green sarsnet ribbon, three-quar- 
ters of an inch broad; yellow, red, and green silk 
cordon. 
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Fig. 1.—Outside of Work-bag. 


The bag in our model is of green satin, and | 
consists of two parts, seven inches high and | 
eight inches broad. 

Lay the two parts exactly upon each other, 
sew the cross sides together, four inches and a 
half in length, upon the wrong side, and make | 
@ narrow hem at the open slit. At the upper 
edge of both parts make a hem one inch and a 
half broad, and run again a third of an inch 
over the hem for drawing a string through. 
The housewife is of woollen reps outside, and 
the same color as the bag, ornamented with 








@ narrow embroidered border. The lining is 
of white silk, furnished with several pockets 
and divisions, ornamented with cross stitches. 
Cut out the rep and white sarsnet lining, also 
an inner lining of cambric, eight inches wide 
and thirteen inches long, and round off a little 
at both corners the part intended for the flap 
(see Fig. 2), which is two inches and half high, 
and is embroidered with the colored silks ac- 
cording to design. 

Place the bag in the under part, sew it in 
firmly, leaving the embroidery free; then push 
in a knitting-needle between the two parts to 
keep the bag firm. Now arrange the cambricand 
the silk lining for the different size 
pockets, the upper edges of which are 
ornamented with green silk cordon in 
fishbone stitch. The undermost larg- 
est pocket covers the whole 
breadth, and is two inches 
and a half high; the second 
of the same size, is divided 
in the middle by a cross 
stitch and placed upon the 
part that turns over. Two 
little side pockets, measur- 
ing two inches in height, 
and three inches and a half 
in breadth; four only one 
inch and a quarter high, and 
two inches and a half broad, 
are arranged according to 
the design. Also a needle- 
book, two inches and a half 
broad, the cover of which 
has a layer of letter paper, 
and inside there is a double 
piece of flannel, ornamented 
. with red button-hole stitch. 
In the middle space is a piece of double 
white stuff, five inches long and two inches 
and a half broad, separated by three rows 
of stitching in green silk, lengthwise, for differ- 
ent kinds of thread or cotton. When all the 
pockets are finished the little white buttons 
are put on and the green button-holes made ; it 
is then joined to the upper part, for which 
both parts are turned back the width of a seam 
and covered with silk cord. The flap that 
turns over has two eyes of green silk and little 
buttons to close it. A ruche of green sarsnet 
ribbon covers the seam where the upper part 
of the bag is joined on. A double silk cord is 
drawn through the upper hem of the bag and 
tied double in a knot, two inches and a half 
distant from each end, and the ends are combed 
out to imitate a tassel. 


For an illustration of the interior of work- 
bag, see next page. 
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Fig. 2.—Interior of Work-bag. 





FICHU IN TRICOT. 

Materials.—Three and a half ounces of violet Berlin 
wool, quarter of an ounce of yellow filoselle, one 
skein of black silk cordon. 

THE foundation and border are in violet wool, 
with the pattern worked upon them in silk« 

Begin from the under straight edge of the 
back ; make a chain of seventeen stitches ; in 
these work in the first row seventeen stitches ; 

Twice twelve lines (allowing always two 
lines to a row; increase one stitch in one row 
at the beginning in the other row at the end of 
the first row, continue this on every row for 
sixty-one rows. The side edge, however from 
the sixty-second row, as far as the under point, 
is worked straight-forward. Crochet round the 
finished foundation one row of double stitch. 

For the border, which is worked entirely 
round the fichu, and is repeated five times over 
the shoulder to form the epaulette, work as fol- 
lows :— 

1st row. *1 double, 7 double-treble in the next 


edge stitch, 1 chain, with which pass over 2 





stitches, 1 double in the next edge stitch, 1 
chain, with which again pass over 2 stitches. 
Repeat from *. 

2d. * 2 double in the 1st stitch of the preced- 
ing row ; 5 chain, with which the next 7 double 
treble (a tuft) are passed over ; 1 double before, 
1 double behind the next double of the preced- 
ing row. Repeat from *. 





3d. The same as the 1st row, in which always 
work the 7 double treble of the tuft between the 
2 double in the 5 chain of the preceding row. 

4th. Like the 2d. The number of the tufts 
forming the epaulette is reduced in 5 rows lying 
over each other from 13 to 5. Two buttons, 
corresponding with eyes, must be placed at the 
under edge of the back part to close the pele- 
rine round the waist. 

The long stitches worked through the edge 
of the border are in yellow filoselle. 





_— 
an 


EASY WORK FOR OLD LADIES. 
INVALID’S BED SUPPORT. 

Plain netting, 30 stitches in each row till four 
and a half or five yards long; mesh, 1 in. wide ; 
knitting cotton, No. 4. This is tied to the 
lower bedpost, and placed behind the patient’s 
back, thus obviating the heat and discomfort 
arising from pillows. 


An old lady will find an agreeable and easy 
occupation in making rugs and door-mats by 
knitting in colored bits of wool on a foundation 
of coarse knitting cotton or worsted. We have 
seen a very pretty hearth-rug done in this way ; 
the centre was mixed colors, and the border the 
Greek pattern scarlet on a back ground. Every 
alternate row of the foundation must be plain, 
to throw the lengths of wool on the same 
side. 
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CORNER SHELVES WITH CONE 
BORDER. 

Materials.—Fir cones, acorns, chestnuts, etc., two 
flat pieces of wood, pasteboard, marble paper, glue, 
and brown cord. 

THESE hanging shelves consist of two flat 
pieces of wood cut in a rectangular form, hay- 


























ing two equal straight sides, and rounded off in 
the front. The upper surface of each board is 
covered with brown marble paper, which must 
also be gumnied over the side edges. Thick 
pasteboard must be glued on to the front round- 
ing, as a ground for the mosaic work, with a 








gradual point rising full high in the front mid- 
die, and entirely covered with marble paper so 
glued on to the wooden shelf .that the straight 
upper edge of the pasteboard part stands out a 
little beyond the wood. When the glue is quite 
dry, and holes are bored in the hinder middle 
and at the sides for the cords, commence the 
mosaic work as follows :— 

Procure some very large well-grown fir cones, 
and take off the separate leaves with the brown 
scale, and cut them so that they all measure a 
third of an inch in length. With these leaves 
the foundation of the whole is laid, and they 
are placed close to each other, and fastened 
with glue. 

The first line is placed round the outer edge 
of the pasteboard, the leaves extending a little 
beyond. The first and second lines are arranged 
as clearly shown in the engraving ; then a few 
separate leaves are placed at the under 
point, and after this fill up the middle 
space. The upper shelf in our model is 
ornamented with large acorns and small 
but perfect cones. 

The under shelf has in the 
middle large cones, on both 
sides single chestnuts with 
beach nut-shells between 
them, like pretty little flow- 
ers. Each separate part must 
be well glued. Very fine and 
even cones must be selected 
for the tassels hanging from 
the under point of each shelf, 
and a hole must be bored in 
the upper middle to pass a 
wire through, the two ends 
of which are joined to form 
an eye; and a corresponding 
wire hook must be fastened 
to the point of the mosaic 
edge. In like manner the 
fir-cone tassels attached to 
the thick brown cords are 
formed and furnished with 
wire eyes, and the upper 
part of a cone forms the mid- 
dle rosette at the end of the 
cord. When the whole is 
finished and quite dry, take 
@ large fine brush and paint the mosaic work 
all over with furniture varnish. 





BORDER IN CROCHET. 

MAKE achain the required length and cro- 
chet a row of treble separated by one chain, 
then a picot row consisting of five chain. Work 
one double back in the first of these, and cro- 
chet one double always in the third stitch of 
the preceding row. Then work as follows :— 

1st row. 9 chain, 1 double in the 7th stitch of 
the 1st chain alternately. 

2d. * 1 double upon the double of the preced- 
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ing row, 1 chain, 2 double, 1 chain, 1 double 
upon the middle stitch of the scallop, 1 chain, 
Repeat from *. 


2 double, 1 chain. 





3d. 9 chain, 1 double upon the middle stitch 
of the scallop, and repeat this. 

4th. Like the second. 

5th. 7 chain, 1 double upon the middle stitch 
of the scallop. Then follow as at the begin- 
ning, 1 treble and 1 picot row. 





LUCIFER MATCH HOLDER. 
Materials. — Perforated canvas; green taffetas; 
green ribbon, half an inch wide; crystal and gold 
beads ; large crystal beads; and green purse silk. 


THIS small stand, for holding matches, is 
made out of perforated card-board, it measures 
two inches and a half in height, and about two 
in diameter. The card is worked in perpen- 
dicular lines with two shades of green silk, the 
stitches being those called point Russe. When 
worked it is formed into a round like a glass 
and lined with green silk. A band of perfo- 
rated card, an inch wide, is bound at each edge 
with green ribbon ; two gold beads and a large 
crystal bead are sewn at regular intervals round 
the ribbon; the band is then sewn down to 

















festoons of crystal and gold beads depend from 
the edge of it. The bottom of the case is made 
of card-board covered with green silk. 





>> -—_____ 


KNITTED KNEE-CAP. 


AS many persons who are not experienced 
knitters, find some difficulty in managing four 
needles, we think some may be glad to have . 
an easier receipt than that given in March 
number. 2 bone pins, No. 9, bell gauge; with 
3-thread fleecy, cast on 36 stitches, of these 15 
on each side are for the border, and are to be 
ribbed in twos or threes, according to fancy, 
leaving 6 plain in the middle. These centre 
stitches are always to be kept plain by purling 
on the wrong side, and the border plain or purl 
according to the ribs. Knit thus for 8 to 12 
rows, according to the size required; then in- 
crease 1 at the beginning and end of the plain 
centre stitches, by knitting the same stitch 
again from the back before lifting it off the left 
hand needle ; add 2stitchesin the same manner 
to the centre part every alternate row, till there 
are 22. Knit 12 or 16 rows with this num- 
ber, and then decrease, by knitting 2 to- 
gether at the beginning and end of the 
plain centre stitches every alternate row 
till you bring them back to the original 
number, 6. Knit these for the same num- 
ber of rows as at the commencement, cast 
off, and sew the ends together. 





KNITTED CUFF. 

Materials.—One ounce scarlet double Berlin 
wool. 

THE cuff is very easy to make; it is 
knitted in rounds in brioche knitting with 
scarlet wool. 

1st round. * Throw the wool forward, 
slip 1, as if you were going to purl it, knit 
1; repeat from *. 

2d. * Purl together the stitch formed in 
the preceding round by throwing the wool 
forward and the next stitch, throw the 
wool forward, slip 1, repeat from *. 

These two rounds are econstantly re 
peated. Cast on 50 stitches, divide them 
upon 4 needles, and knit 20 rounds in brioche 
stitches as before described, then 12 rounds al- 
ternately, 1 round knitted, 1 round purled, and 
then again 64 rounds of brioche knitting, 12 
rounds alternately, 1 knitted, 1 purled, and 
finally 20 rounds brioche knitting. The lower 
edge of the cuff is formed by a round of black 
scallops in crochet. This is worked by taking 
together, in the last knitted round before cast- 
ing off the stitches, the slipped stitch, the stitch 
formed by throwing the wool forward, and the 
knitted stitch, with 1 double stitch in crochet, 


form festoons round the top of the case; and | and working 5 chain stitches between. 
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POCKET-BRUSH AND NEEDLE CASE 
IN THE SHAPE OF A MUFF. 

THE brush and needles are contained in a 
case made in shape of a small ermine muff; the 
fur is imitated in raised embroidery with white 
and black Berlin wool on canvas. The muff 
is 4 inches long and 6 2-5ths inches wide; it is 
lined with scarlet silk. Fig. 1 shows the inside 





Fig. 1.—Case open. 


of the muff smaller than the 
original pattern ; prepare a piece 
of cloth and a piece of red silk 
for the lining, each 4 inches long 
and 4 inches wide, which must 
be sewn together at sides and 
rolled; between the seams a 
piece of black silk lined with 
black cloth 4 2-5ths inches long, 
4inches wide, must be fastened ; 
it is hemmed round the outside i 
and ornamented with herring-bone stitch in 
black silk. The needles and pins are stuck 









lar stitch ; this pocket is for hair-pins. Along the 
sides the lining and material of the outside are 
fastened together with loose button-bole stitch ; 
then crochet along the sides alternately 1 treble, 
1 chain, the treble stitch always in the button- 
hole stitch; then crochet a 2d row, 1 double 
in every chain stitch and 5 chain between. A 
fine red silk foundation chain, forming a cord, is 
drawn through the latter row and ornamented 
with tassels. At the lower corners of the 
piece of silk lined with cloth make small 
loops, and sew on corresponding buttons on 
roll. Put the needles and ‘brush into the 
inner part, and cover the whole with case 
imitating a muff. 





CROCHET ANTIMACASSAR. 
CORAL AND SHELL PATTERN. 
(See plate printed in colors in front of Book.) 

Materials.—For the shells, use crochet cotton 
No. 4, and Walker’s needle, No.2. For the coral 
2 ounces of scarlet single Berlin wool, and needle, 
No.0. All these patterns are intended for one 
color and white cotton, the extra color in the en- 
raving being only used as the ground of the 
esign. 

THE SCALLOP SHELLS. 

Commence with 13 chain, and make it 
round by working a single stitch in the Ist 
chain. 

1st row. Work 2 plain in the foundation 
round, then (3 chain and 2 plain in the round, 
4 times), and (1 chain and 1 long stitch 8 
times), all in the foundation round; 1 chain, 
1 plain on the Ist plain stitch; turn back so 
as to work on the long stitches. 

2d. (3 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in the 1 
chain of the last row, 9 times) ; 1 single on 


the 2 plain, turn back. 


3d. Work 1 plain on the single stitch, then 


upon this piece of silk. A pocket 1 inch wide in | turn the last row down in front under the left 
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Fig. 2.—Rolled up. 





silk taken double is sewn over the roll along the 
seam with herring-bone stitch in black silk. On 
the outside the pocket is ornamented with simi- 


ANE MEH si githoninn. © 
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thumb, as this row is to be worked on 
the top of the long stitches in the Ist 
row, which are at the back ; then work 
2 chain, 1 treble on the next long stitch, 
taking both edges to make itfirm. Re- 
peat, working 2 chain and 1 treble on 
each long stitch until there are 9 treble 
stitches in all; then 1 single, and turn 
back. 

4th. Work (3 chain, miss 2 and 1 
plain in the 2 chain of last row, 9 
times) ; then 1 single on the 1 plain 
and turn back. The work is not in- 
tended to lie flat, but each row is to 
make it slightly concave. The single 
stitches are to keep the edges very 
tight. 

5th. Work 1 single on the last stitch, 
turn the last row down as before, and 
work (2 chain and 2 treble, both on 
the top of each treble stitch, 9 times in all) ; 
then 1 single, turn back. 

6th. (4 chain, miss 3 and 1 plain in the 2 
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chain, 9 times) ; 1 single on the 1 single, turn 
back. 

7th. Repeat as the 5th row, working the 2 
treble stitches on the previous 2 treble. 

8th. As the 6th row. 

9th. As the 5th row, working the 2 treble on 
the previous 2 treble. 

10th. (3 chain, miss 3 and 2 plain in the 2 
chain, 9 times) ; turn back. 

11th. Miss 2, and in the next 3 chain, work 1 
plain, 2 chain, 3 treble, in the same 3 chain, 
then 2 chain, 1 plain in the same 3 chain; re- 
peat in each 3 chain, in all 9 divisions; then 1 
single, and fasten off. 


THE FIRST BRANCH OF CORAL. 

Take one of the shells, and commence on the 
first treble stitch of the dast or 9th division of 
it. Make 22 chain, turn, miss the last 2 chain 
and work 2 plain, join to the centre of the 8th 
divisions; then on the chain, 2 plain and 1 
Make 4 chain, join to the 7th division, 
miss 1 and 3 plain on the 4 chain; then 1 plain 
and 1 single on the 15 chain, which leaves 13 
chain for the centre stem. Make 9 chain, join 
to the 6th division, 3 chain, turn, miss 2 and 1 
plain; then 2 plain and 1 single on the 9 
chain, leaving 6 chain. Make 9 chain, join 
to the 5th division, miss 1, 2 plain, and 1 single. 
Make 8 chain, turn, miss 2 and 1 plain; join to 
the last treble of the 4th division, 1 plain and 1 
single, leaving 3chain. Make 9 chain, join to 
the first treble of the 4th division, miss 1, and 2 
plain. Make 5 chain, join to the 3d division, 
miss 1 and 4 plain; then 1 single on the 6 chain. 
Make 10 chain, turn, miss 2, 1 plain and 1 
single, leaving 6 chain. Make 7 chain, join to 
the 2d division; miss 1, 3 plain, and 1 single. 
Make 5 chain [in repeating this pattern, take 
the 3d shell, and join to the previous branch at 
the 4th stitch, counting from the 1st loop at the 
lower part of the shell], then on the 5 chain, 
miss 1 and 4 plain; then 2 plain on the 2 chain, 
and three plain on the 6 chain. Make 7 chain, 
turn, miss 2 and 1 plain. 

Take a second shell and join to the left side 
of it, at the end of the 3d row ; then 2 plain and 
1 single, leaving 1 chain. Make 4 chain, join 
to the 9th row of the shell, miss 1, 3 plain ; then 
in the 1 chain work 2 plain both in one, and on 
the next 3 chain work 2 plain and 2 plain in 
one ; then 3 plain on the 5 chain. Make 9 
chain, turn, miss 2 and 2 plain ; join to the last 
treble stitch of the shell; 2 plain and 1 single. 
Make 7 chain, turn, miss 2 and 5 plain; then 2 
plain on the 2 chain, 2 plain on the next 2 chain, 
3 plain on the 3 chain, and 1 plain on the 5 
chain. Make 8 chain, miss the last 10 plain 
and join to the 11th stitch, miss 1, 2 plain, and 
1 single. Make 9 chain, turn, miss 2, 2 plain. 
Make 5 chain. 

Take a third shell, and keeping the narrow 
part at the top, join to the centre of the 2d di- 
vision of it; then miss 1 and 4 plain on the 5 


single. 





chain, and on the next 5 chain work 2 plain, 
miss 1 and 2 plain ; then on the 4 chain work 3 
plain. Make 4 chain, join to the 1st division of 
the shell, miss 1 and 3 plain; then 2 plain both 
in the 1 chain, and 3 plain on the next 4 chain. 
Make 7 chain, join to the side of the 10th row 
of the shell, miss 1, 4 plain. Make 4 chain, 
join to the side of the 2d row of the shell, miss 
1, 3 plain; then 2 plain on the 2 chain, and 2 
plain both in the 1 chain; then 4 plain on the 
6chain. Make 4 chain, join to the last loop of 
3 chain of the shell, miss 1 and 3 plain; then 2 
plain on the 2 chain, and 4 plain on the 13 chain. 
Make 7 chain, join to the next loop of the shell, 
miss 1 and 3 plain. Make 5 chain, join to the 
next loop but one of the shell, miss 1, 2 plain, 
2 plain in one, 1 plain; then on the 3 chain, 
work 2 plain, and 2 plain in one; then 2 plain 
on the 9 chain. Make 3 chain, miss 2 and 1 
plain; then 7 plain, which finishes the branch. 
Leave half a yard of wool, which will be re- 
quired in joining. 

For the second branch of coral, commence on 
a 4th shell and work as before, repeating the 
branch until 11 or 13 shells are joined, accord- 
ing to the width of the antimacassar ; this will 
form two rows of shells, the top one having the 
greater number. 

For the third row of shells, commence on a 
shell as before, and repeat the branch of coral 
until directed to take a 2d shell. Then, as this 
is to form the right side of the antimacassar, 
omit all the joinings until directed to take a 
third shell, then join to the 1st shell in the 2d 
row, and finish the branch as before. Join the 
rest of the row, by repeating the 1st branch, 
except that in the one at the left side the join- 
ings to the 3d shell are omitted, to make it cor- 
respond with the other side. Repeat the same 
until all the shells are joined. 

Thread a needle with the wool left at the end 
of the branches, and attach the 4th stitch of the 
7 plain to the point of the nearest branch not 
joined. Miss 7 stitches of the stem and attach 
the little point to the stitch which was missed 
in the previous branch. Fasten off. 

To finish the top row of shells, repeat the 
branch, omitting all the joinings after those on 
the Ist shell. 

To finish the last row of shells, commence 
with 15 chain instead of 22, and repeat the 
branch of coral, omitting all the joinings until 
the 2d shell is required ; then continue the pat- 
tern, attaching it to the last row of shells. 

Coral to finish the right side, commence with 
18 chain, turn, miss 2, 5 plain ; 5 chain, miss 2, 
3 plain, then 2 plain on the 18 chain ; 10 chain, 
miss 2, 2 plain; 10 chain, miss 2, 4 plain; 9 
chain, miss 2, 3 plain ; 9 chain, miss 2, 2 plain, 
then 5 chain. Take one of the shells at the 
right side, and joining to the 2d division of it, 
repeat from the 3d shell in the coral branch to 
the end. Fasten off. 

Coral to finish the left side, commence with 
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12 chain, turn, miss 2, 4 plain; 10 chain, turn, 
miss 2, 2 plain; 8 chain, turn, miss 2, 4 plain; 
5 chain, join the coral under one of the shells at 
the left side, and repeat to the end of the foun- 
dation chain. 


THE BORDER. 

Commence with the white cotton on a point 
of coral at one of the corners. 

1st round. 5 chain and l'plain in each point of 
the coral, all round the four sides, excepting, 
that between the scallops two points are taken 
together ; this will make 9 loops of chain for 
each scallop. 

2d. In the 5 chain work (1 plain, 2 chain, 2 
treble, 4 chain, 2 treble, 2 chain, and 1 plain) ; 
repeat in each 5 chain. 

3d. Make 20 chain, and work 1 plain in every 
alternate 4 chain of the last row. 

4th. Scarlet wool. Make 18 chain, and work 
1 plain in the alternate 4 chain of last row; 
then 18 chain again, 1 plain in the alternate 4 
chain, working this stitch at the back, so as to 
cross the white loop, and continue alternately 
working the plain stitch at the front and back. 


_—_—-e 


PEN WIPER. 





TAKE two pieces of cloth the shape of pat- 
tern, the lower piece of black, the upper of 





scarlet, cut the edge out in scallops; the upper 


piece is to be embroidered with black beads 
and bugles. Take a paper head, paste it on the 
cloth, and sew two rows of beads around it. 
Make the cap of black velvet ornamented with 
beads, cut some scarlet cloth, lay it in plaits, 
and put in top; this is the place to wipe the pen. 





RUSTIC STAND FOR CROQUET 
GROUND 














MAKING this little affair for mallets and 
balls would help an ennuied bachelor to pass 
away a rainy day, and at the end of it have a 
very useful gift to present to a young lady 
friend. 

———- ~—ooe 


CROCHET, OR NETTING AND DARN- 
ING FOR TIDIES, QUILTS, ETC. 
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HOUSE CLEANING. 

WASHINGTON IRVING associated inseparably the 
charming month of May with house cleaning, by his 
graphic description of the busy, bustling turmoil of 
the day in the city of New York; that being the 
general time for tenants to change homes, and con- 
sequently the most general time for house cleaning. 

When you have house cleaning on hand, and have 
not help enough to do it without interrupting the 
regular work of your family, it is well to make every 
arrangement so as to go at it “ with a will,” as sail- 
ors say. To save yourself from a waste of sympathy 
with the woful feelings a man’s visage always in- 
dicates on such occasions, persuade your husband 
to dine out for a few days, so that your undivided 
attention may be given to your work ; then arm and 
equip your whole available forces with buckets, 
brooms, and brushes, and let the early dawn and 
dewy eve see the work of purification going on. 
“The harder the storm, the sooner it will be over,” 
is a good saying then. 

Where there is a supernumerary servant in a 
family, who is competent and reliable, we deem it a 
better plan to let her take a room ata time leisurely, 
so that you may never know the ludicrous trouble 
masculine humor has so revelled in depicting. But 
whatever method you may adopt, be sure that you 
have everything on hand that you need—soap, sand, 
brushes, glue, paint, tacks, etc. 

When ready for action, have your pictures, mantel 
ornaments—in short, all easily moved articles, taken 
to a room, where a careful hand may put them in 
perfect condition, while the rooms are undergoing a 
similar beneficial process. Having removed the car- 
pets, sweep the rooms thoroughly. Clean and cover 
up perfectly all furniture too heavy for removal. 
Clean out and arrange the closets; then, with a 
clean long-handled straw broom, sweep the ceilings 
and also the walls perfectly free from dust, If the 
ceilings are to be whitened, let that be done next; 
then proceed to clean the windows and woodwork 
generally. If the floors have no grease on them they 
need but be washed perfectly clean, giving particular 
attention to any part the carpet does not cover. The 
room is now ready for the carpet again, provided 
there is no papering or painting to be done. Carpets 
should be well and straightly stretched, and then 
secured with tacks or hooks. Every house should 
be supplied with a carpet stretcher, which is fur- 
nished with teeth like a saw; these fasten in the 
edge of the carpet, and enable one to push and hold 
the carpet to its place until tacked. 

As the same general directions apply in cleaning 
from cellar to garret, we subjoin a few practical hints 
on the various processes employed in the different 
branches of this dreaded but indispensable work, and 
we cannot close our general remarks without hint- 
ing that every housekeeper who will daily look over 
the parts of her house used every day, and once a 
week over all parts of her establishment, requiring 
all things to be kept clean and in place, will find 
general house-cleanings become comparatively a 
light work, We see no reason for waiting for all 
the windows, or curtains, or blankets, or brasses 
about a house to get dirty before any are cleansed. 
A set of curtains or blankets are scarcely felt when 
added to a week’s washing, whereas a general wash- 
ing of such articles is an herculean labor. Neither 
is it necessary to wait until the carpets are all taken 
up to clean the windows, mantel, presses, etc., of any 
much used or abused room. Spread a sound piece of 





stout oil-cloth on which to set your buckets, brushes, 
etc., and a neat person may clean paper and paint, if 
necessary, Without damage to the best carpet. But 
be very sure of the care and skill of the person you 
intrust such a work to. 

Scourine.—This process is almost superseded by 
the use of paint on the woodwork of our houses, 
floors of halls and kitchens, and outsides of most 
domestic utensils. Nevertheless, scouriyg is left to 
test our industry and love of neatness, and we feel 
a kind of reverent admiration for the housekeeper 
who, with large families and small houses, all guilt- 
less of paint or carpets, kept the very floors clean 
enough to have taken a meal from without a wry 
face. But to the business. Look over the vessel or 
floor to be scoured, and over any grease spots rub a 
mixture of soap and sand (if the spots are in soft 
wood or look obstinate, strong soft soap is better). 
Rub these with a stout floor-cloth or scrub-broorm, 
well, Then sprinkle clean river sand, or finely-pul- 
verized sandstone, over the floor, pour on enough 
hot soapsuds, and scrub perseveringly until grease 
marks and dirt are eradicated. Then continue to 
rinse your floor with clean water until the water is 
colorless. You may be sure your work is well done 
then, and you may proceed to dry the floor with a 
clean mop or clean floor-cloth. Small scrub-brushes, 
made of splits of tough wood, are best for vessels 
and the like, and old, soft, coarse linen the best 
floor cloths. 

CLEANING Winpows.—If the sash are to be cleaned, 
it is done with a small brush or soft cloth, as you 
would any other varnished or painted wood. If you 
wish to clean the glass by washing in water, have a 
tub of moderate soapsuds and another of clean water 
beside you; wash the window first in the suds, and 
then rinse thoroughly in the pure water; set the 
windows away to drain and dry without wiping. 
When dry, rub thoroughly with soft paper, and your 
window will be faultless. If there are any spots of 
paint or putty on the glass, put strong soft soap, or 
soda wet into paste, for a few minutes, to remove 
it. A mixture of whiskey and water will cleanse 
glass nicely. Whiting spread on the glass wet, and 
rubbed off when dry, will also clean it well, and is 
easily practised when you do not wish to take the 
sash out, 

CLEANING Parnt.—Some hand brushes—at least a 
smail stiff one that will get into corners and cracks— 
some soft cloths, and soft towels to dry with, and a 
couple of buckets, are the necessaries for the busi- 
ness. White paint may be best cleaned with luke- 
warm water, having a teacup of whiting mixed in a 
bucket of water. Oolored paint should be cleaned 
with lukewarm suds, made of mild hard soap. In 
both cases the work should be done briskly, rinsing 
in pure lukewarm water immediately after the suds, 
and drying quickly. Strong soap, soda, or any alkali, 
cleanses but injures the paint. There are times when 
this work may be done with great ease and rapidity, 
when you will find that fly-specks and all soils will 
disappear like magic before your hands. Rainy days 
are very convenient for such purposes. The work is 
more easily done, and you are not likely to be inter- 
rupted by company. Of course you have step-ladders, 
tables, oil-cloth to lay down during the operation, 
strips of carpet for coming and going over, and your 
own watchful eye to oversee all. 

WHITEWASHING.—The wholesomeness of dwell- 
ings and out-houses is also much promoted by their 
being frequently lime or whitewashed. Whitewash 
is applied with a broad, flat brush, working in a uni- 
form direction, up and down the wall. Should the 
surface have been previously whitewashed, it is re- 
quisite first to remove the dirt by washing it with a 
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brush and abundance of clean water. Limewash is 
prepared by placing some freshly-burned quicklime 
in a pail, and pouring on sufficient water to cover 
it; if the lime is fresh, great heat is given out, and 
the liquid boils; boiled oil (a preparation of linseed 
oil, sold by all oilmen) should then be immediately 
added, in the proportion of a pint to a gallon of wash. 
The whole should then be thinned with water to the 
required consistency, and applied witha brush. Care 
should be taken not to leave the brush in the lime- 
wash for any length of time, as it destroys the 
bristles. 


—_———_ 


CAKES OF FINE MEAL. 

Tue February number of the Lapy’s Book, in its 
department of Receipts, etc., has an instructive ar- 
ticle on “Cookirg with the Ancients,” in which 
reference is made to the three angels for whom Sarah 
made “cakes of fine meal.’ (Genesis xviii. 6.) 
Now, as meal is defined by Webster as “ground 
maize, called Indian meal, or cornmeal,” is it to be 
understood that Sarah made cakes from cornmeal? 
I am quite willing it should be, for common as the 
article may be thought by some, it is nevertheless a 
healthy, and, when rightly made; a most excellent 
bread. The meal, as converted into cakes at the 
Newport Aquidneck House, will prove this just as 
conclusively as did Queen Victoria’s cakes of Indian 
meal.. It will be recollected that during the Irish 
famine, when ship loads of our good rich corn were 
sent to their relief, the people disliked the new food. 
That this dislike arose from ignorance of its true 
qualities was proved by the change in popular taste, 
when it was publicly announced that the Queen 
had cakes of cornmeal served up for her breakfast. 
Prince Albert probably arranged this at the “com- 
mand of her majesty,” for he was a plain, good, 
common sense man; as much so as the Prince Wil- 
liam who makes “ cakes of fine meal” the nifgritious 
luxury of the Newport Aquidneck House, which, by 
the way, is the gem house of the island. 

But has the fine, clear, peculiar air of Newport 
anything to do with the superiority of this particular 
cake? I have sought in vain for the luxury in Phila- 
delphia, and so have others. A volume has just 
been issued by a gentleman of Boston, Mr. Geo. G. 
Channing, who passed his youthful days in New- 
port, and whose mother was the daughter of William 
Ellery, one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. In his “‘ Early Recollections of New- 
port,” he notices the cornmeal cakes in some passages 
which may be of real service to the immense multi- 
tude of mothers who are readers of the LApy’s Book. 
He says: “I was a sickly child, thin and pale. My 
mother’s mind was made up that I should live.” 
One of this mother’s reliances was on “ cakes of fine 
meal ;”’ they, and daily dipping the thin, pale child 
in cold water, made a strong, healthy man of him. 
The author of this pleasant volume says :— 

“T was fed ong upon bread and milk, and 
whitepot (whitpot). This was strictly a Rhode Isl- 
and dish, and semetimes called the ‘poor man’s 
custard.’ It was compounded of the best white In- 
dian meal, pure new milk, with enough molasses 
to give it a yellow tinge. After leaving my native 
home I made repeated efforts to obtain a taste of 
this favorite dish. I procured the same meal, but 
always failed. If [could have taken with me a 
‘Newport cook,’ all would have gone well. The 
‘journey cake’—vulgarly ealled Johnny cake—how can 
I sufficiently extol it? Its manufacture is a lost art. 
No breakfast could compare with it for tastefulness 
and nourishment. By this method of dieting, if 
such it could be called, * * * * I throve until m 
bones began to grow, and were soon covered wit 
abundant flesh of uncommon whiteness and purity. 
From being a miserable looking boy I became a vigo- 
rous youth, and an athlete of no mean pretension, 





Thanks toa good Providence, and to maternal tender: 
ness for a long life of almost uninterrupted health,” 
The author of this volume, the son of such a 
mother, the grandson of that pure patriot whose 
name graces our noble Declaration of Independence, 
and the friend of Washington, bears such testimony 
to the great virtues of the “ cakes of fine (corn) meal 
that I hope you will let the Lapy’s Boox mothers 
know how they may make strong men from weakly 
babies, and at the same time help to bring down 
wheat flour from eighteen dollars a barrel. Approxi- 
mating, as your issue does, to a million of readers 
every month, its influence for good may be so vast 
in improving and cheapening the daily food for the 
people, that I will take some pains to procure for 
the Lapy’s Book the receipt for making cakes of 
fine meal, from the AQUIDNECKE. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Mutton Cutlet Pannes.—Trim your cutlets neatly, 
and remove all the fat; set them in melted butter, 
lukewarm, with pepper and salt; dip each into 
beaten yelks of eggs, and then in bread-crums; do 
this twice to make as many crums adhere to the 
cutlets as possible; then broil them on a gridiron 
over a quick, clear fire for ten minutes; dress them 
on your dish in a crown, and serve them either plain 
or with a nice sauce. 

Brisket of Beef Stuffed.—A piece weighing eight 
pounds requires about five or six hours to boil. Make 
a dressing of bread-crums, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, 
a little mace, and one onion chopped fine and mixed 
with anegg. Put the dressing between the fat and 
the lean of the beef, and sew it up tight; flour the 
cloth, pin the beef up very tight in it, and boil it 
five or six hours, When it is done, take the cloth 
off, and press it until it is cold. This is to be cut in 
thin slices and eaten cold, 

Spiced Veal.—Take some of the thick part of a loin 
of veal; cut it in small pieces, and pour over as 
much hot spiced vinegar as will coverit. To half a 
pint of vinegar put a teaspoonful of allspice, a very 
little mace, salt, and Cayenne pepper to the taste. 

Potatoes Fried with Batter.—Nicely wash and pare 
some floury potatoes; cut each into any form you 
fancy, such as a large lozenge, etc., then thinly 
slice them so that the pieces may be of a uniform 
shape; dip them into either a sweet or savory bat- 
ter, fry them in plenty of butter, and serve them 
quite hot, with either salt or pounded loaf-sugar 
strewn upon them. , 

To Dress Kidneys.—Cut them through the centre; 
take out the core; pull the kernels apart; put them 
into the saucepan without any water, and set them 
on the fire where they may get hot, not boil; in half 
an hour put the kidneys into cold water, wash them 
clean, and put them back into the saucepan, with 
just enough water to cover them; boil them one 
hour, then take them up; clean off the fat and skin; 
put into the frying-pan some butter, pepper, and 
salt; dredge in a little flour, half a pint of hot water, 
and the kidneys; let them simmer twenty minutes ; 
stir them often; do not let them fry, because it 
hardens them. This is avery nice dish for breakfast. 

Beef Stewed with Onions.—Cut some tender beef in 
small pieces, and season it with pepper and salt, 
slice some onions and add to it, with water enough 
in the stewpan to make a gravy ; let it stew slowly 
till the beef is thoroughly done, then add some 
pieces of butter rolled in flour to make a rich gravy. 
Cold beef may be done in the same way, only the 
onions must be stewed first and the meat added. If 
the water should stew away too much, put in a little 
more, ‘ 
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CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Princess Cakes.—Butter half a pound, sugar half a 
pound, rice flour one pound, six eggs, ope gill of 
sweet wine, one teaspoonful of caraway seeds, one 
teaspoonful of soda, quarter of a pound of raisins ; 
add water sufficient to form a batter, drop into but- 
tered pans and bake until done. 

Lemon Cheesecakes.—Boil the peel of two lemons in 
a pint of water till soft, beat them in a mortar, add 
the yelks of six eggs, quarter of a pound of powdered 
sugar, and half a pound of butter. Mix all together 
in a mortar, and add a few currants, Line patty- 
pans with paste, put in the mixture, and bake. 

Rice Bread.—Boil half a pound of rice in three pints 
of water till the whole becomes thick and pulpy. 
With this, and yeast, and six pounds of flour, make 
your dough. In this way, it is said, as much bread 
will be made asif eight pounds of flour, without rice, 
had been used. 

Bunn Fritters.—Dip stale sliced sugar-biscuit in 
milk, with two or three eggs beaten light and stirred 
in, till completely saturated, then fry them a light 
brown, and dip them immediately in pounded cinna- 
mon and sugar. Serve them very hot. 

Orange Jelly.—Grate the rind of two oranges and 
two lemons, squeeze the juice of three of each and 
strain, and add the juice of a quarter of a pound of 
lump sugar and a quarter of a pint of water, and boil 
till it almost candies. Have ready a quart of isin- 
glass jelly made with two ounces; put to it the syrup 
and boil it once up; strain off the jelly, and let it 
stand to settle before it is put into the mould. 

Apple Fritters.—Pare and core some fine large pip- 
pins, and cut them into round slices. Soak them in 
wine, sugar, and nutmeg for two or three hours. 
Make a batter of four eggs, a tablespoonful of rose- 
water, one of wine, and one of milk; thicken with 
enough flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a batter; 
mix it two or three hours before it is wanted, that it 
may be light. Heat some butter in a frying-pan; dip 
each slice of apple separately in the bafter, and fry 
them brown; sift pounded sugar, and grate nutmeg 
over them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A method of freshening rancid butter is published 
in many of the papers as follows: “To a pint of 
water add thirty drops (about half a teaspoonfu!) of 
liquor of chloride of lime. Wash in this two and a 
half pounds of rancid butter. When every particle 
of the butter has come in contact with the water, let 
it stand an hour or two; then wash the butter well 
im pure water. The butter is then left without any 
odor, and has the sweetness of fresh butter. These 
preparations of lime have nothing injurious in 
them.” A writer who claims to have tried this, says 
that the most rancid butter was rendered so sweet 
by it that able judges could not distinguish it from 
new butter when placed alongside the latter on the 
table. 

To Wash Doeskin Gloves.—Wash them in water of 
blood-heat, wring as dry as possible, and let them 
hang in the house, away from heat, until two-thirds 
dry; then stretch until soft. Wash-leather used for 
cleaning glass or silver may be washed as above; 
also buckskin, mittins, shirts, ete. 

Mint Vinegar.—Put into a wide-mouthed bottle 
fresh, nice, clean mint leaves, enough to fill it loose- 
ly; then fill up the bottle with good vinegar, and 
after it has been stopped close for two or three 
weeks, it is to be poured off clean into another bot- 
tie, and kept well corked for use, Serve with lamb 
when mint cannot be obtained. 





Decoction of Sarsaparilla.—Take four ounces of the 
root, slice it down, put the slices into four pints of 
water, and simmer for four hours. Take out the 
sarsaparilla, and beat it into a mash; put it into the 
liquor again, and boil down to two pints; then strain 
and cool the liquor. Dose, a wineglassful three times 
aday. Use—to purify the blood. 

To Wash White Alpaca and Mohair Garibaldis.— 
Boiled white soap and lukewarm water must be 
used (hot water will make the material yellow at 
once), and after the alpaca has been washed in this, 
and the soap thoroughly removed by rinsing in coid 
water, it must pass through water with a very little 
blue in it, and afterwards ironed while damp with a 
handkerchief or linen cloth over it. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


L. A. Gopry, Sr: I send some very good receipts 
for coloring. I have tried a great many receipts and 
have found none that will equal these, and with so 
little trouble and expense. 


To Dye Cotton Yellow.—For six pounds of cotton: 
First wet the goods in clear water; to the same 
quantity of water add nine ounces of sugar of lead, 
and to another quantity add six ounces of bichromate 
of potash; keep these solutions separate. Dip the 
goods ia the sugar of lead water, then in the potash, 
and in the sugar of lead water again. Wring out 
and dry; rinse in clear, cold water. 

To Dye Cotton Orange.—Prepare a lime-water as for 
white-wash; the stronger the deeper the color. 
Pour off the water and boil; while boiling, dip in 
your cloth that you have already colored yellow. 
All the solutions should be cold except the lime- 
water. 

To Dye Cotton Green.—After coloring your cloth 
yellow, dip it in a strong dye made of magic blu- 
ing, then a strong alum-water, having the alum- 
water hot when you dip theclothin. Color in tin. 

To Dye Cotton Blue.—Dissolve seven ounces of cop- 
peras in sufficient warm water to cover three pounds 
of cloth ; let it remain a while airing it; take it out, 
rince in two clear waters. Dissolve one ounce of 
prussiate of potash in the same quantity of water, 
and add one tablespoonful of the oil of vitrol; stir 
it well; put in the cloth, let it remain a while, aip- 
ing it, then rinse in two clean waters. Put the pot- 
ash and vitriol in an iron kettle, the other in tin. 

To Dye Cotton Red.—One pound of camwood, boiled 
in an iron kettle, will color three pounds of cotton 
cloth to a light red that will not fade; by letting it 
remain in the dye a day or two it will color darker, 
airing and heating occasionally. 

To Dye Wool Cochineal Scarlet.—Heat sufficient 
water to cover one pound of woollen goods or yarn 
in a clean brass kettle, put in half an ounce of cream 
of tartar, one ounce of pulverized cochineal, scald 
and strain, set it back, put two ounces of muriate of 
tin, stir well, wet your cloth in clean water, wring 
dry, put in the dye and let it remain one hour, air it. 
This dyes a bright scarlet. If you wish it darker, 
dip in strong alum-water. 

To Dye Cotton Nankeen.—Boil it in a pailful of lye, 
with a piece of copperas half as big as a hen’s egg. 
This will color a fine nankeen color which will never 
wash out; very useful for the linings of bed quilts, 
comforts, etc. 

To Dye Black.—Rusty nails, or any rusty iron, 
boiled in vinegar with a small bit of copperas, makes 
a good black. 


No one need be afraid to try these receipts, for they 
are fast colors. 


Yours respectfully, Miss L. K. 
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Evitars’ Gable. 


THE SEASON AND ITS LESSON. 


In these green days 
Reviving sickness lifts her languid head, 
Life flows afresh, and young-eyed health exults 
The whole creation round. The forest smiles, 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
HOMSON, 


NATURE, in her material forms, has one striking 
advantage over animated nature. The first can re- 
call ker youth, or rather she is always young in some 
portions of her domain; but living creatures must 
decay and die, to live no more beneath the sun. 

These stated revivals of nature in her youth and 
beauty are, therefore, to human life—as well as to 
the animal—seasons of joyful interest and new op- 
portunities of happiness. With the advent of spring 
eome fresh hopes of health and life, and who can feel 
old or lose sympathy for whatever is lovely, pure, 
and of good report? And now, when May, full-robed 
in her garniture of living green, with its tassels and 
fringes, its buttons and buds, and ornamented and 
crowned with her rainbow-hued flowers—is with us 
—does not the lesson teach that the All-Wise Crea- 
tor intended His human children should love the 
beautiful and be made better and happier by the 
good gifts of the season? And here an important 
inference naturally occurs: While nature is thus 
renovated by Divine power and made beautiful that 
her best uses may be developed and enjoyed, is it 
wrong for Christian men and women to use the 
faculties God has given them to prepare clothing for 
themselves and their children, in such a way as will 
make their apparel beautiful as well as comfortable? 
Is it not rather a duty to make our own personal 
appearance conform, so far as we are able, with the 
purity and beauty of nature in her best representa- 


tions of the innocent enjoyments of life? 
* * * * * * * * 


Our readers may remember that we gave, in the 
June number, 1867, as a leading article in our Table, 
“Fashions and their Influences,” ending with the 
promise to discuss the present modes of feminine at- 
tire in some future number. So we will now leave 
the sober questions on the “‘ Duties of Dress” until 
next month, and take up the last year’s subject. 


PRESENT FASHIONS OF DRESS. 


“All general considerations on dress must con- 
verge towards the feminine costume,” says the 
British philosopher. ‘Through the feminine toilet 
fashion transacts its weighty part in the world, and 
by its ebbs and flows keeps the world at work.” 
And thus, for the last seven years’ fashion has been 
actively busy in our country, changing old modes 
and boldly innovating in a way that can only be ra- 
tionally accounted for by admitting that fashion, or 
the art of dress, has some mysterious connection 
with thought and intellect so close and intricate as 
to render it “almost the type of progress.”? Thus 
our present fashions of feminine attire are in har- 
mony with the great events that have been hurrying 
the nation, as if with the swiftness and force of a 
rushing cataract, on its career, and also stirring the 
Old World’s society to its foundations. 

The spirit of the age produces scientific discov- 
eries; lays the ocean telegraph at the proper time; 
shakes down thrones ; opens new paths to the states- 
man, and enriches the ample pages of history and 
knowledge with something more than the spoils of 
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time ; and also it changes the style of femininecos- 
tume! Why do we see the round hat, the cravat, the 
paletot, the vest?) Because men as well as women 
talk eagerly on the subject of ‘Women’s Rights,” 
sexual equality, and a parity of pursuits among men 
and women, So, also, we have the pert cavalry cap, 
the epauletted sacks, the Zouave jackets, the mili- 
tary glitter in trimmings, because we have been 
shaken by a terrible revolution and passed through 
a war that has stirred the heart and soul of the 
whole people. 

Is there not a pervading influence which makes us 
now see beauty and grace in dresses that float in bil- 
lowy clouds over thick ribs of steel—now in narrow 
skirts that rob woman of half her last year’s bulk? 
Yes, the glass of fashion and the mould of form are, 
as we believe, as surely governed by what may be 
styled occult influences, as are any of the grander or 
more high-sounding’ circumstances of human life. 
But though all are more or less under the government 
of fashion, it is the part of good sense and discretion 
not to attempt a revolution or individual rebellion 
against the ruling power, but to conduct its adminis- 
tration wisely and modestly, waiting for that tide in 
the affairs of the world’s progress that will modify 
the present caprices of costume, and thus show that 
unwomanly modes of thought have been corrected. 

We learn from Paris that the present style of 
Lilliputian bonnets is to continue; but there are 
indications that fashion will not allow women to 
transform themselves into the semblance of men. 
The queenly trains for the drawing-room, the pretty 
and modest walking dresses for the street, are indi- 
cations that the masculine réle of pursuits is not in 
harmony with feminine taste and feeling. And thus 
may it ever be, for 
* Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse ; could she make her as the man, 


Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference.” 





ENGLISH WOMEN OF THE UPPER CLASSES. 

In the April number we gave a synopsis of the 
masterly address of Mr. Lowe concerning the “ Edu- 
cation of the Upper Classes in England.” Our read- 
ers will recollect that this distinguished scholar and 
statesman does not, in his idea of public education, 
include any provision for Englishwomen of any 
class. While reading Mr. Lowe’s strictures on the 
deficiencies of the University system in England, we 
were reminded of the remarks of an American wo- 
man who visited Oxford some years ago: As she 
observed the princely manner in which the educa- 
tion of young men had been provided for—that there 
were accommodations and provisions for training 
ten times the number whe were actually enjoying 
the privileges of the old University, she exclaimed, 
“What wealth has been gathered into this city of 
Oxford to build up these nineteen massive colleges, 
with their chapels, libraries, and other appurte- 
nances! Had a tenth part of this money been ex- 
pended to afford judicious training to the mothers 
of the noble youth of England, would not the col- 
leges, though fewer, have been better filled now— 
and by more orderly and moral young men than is 
the fashion to expect in the universities of Eng- 
land?’ 

Admirable as Mr. Lowe’s theories for the improve- 
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ment of the educated classes (meaning men only) 
are, it seems to us that he has either failed to grasp 
the entire subject, or else did not choose to bring it 
before’the public. He has not noticed the importance 
of woman’s education, and its inevitable influence 
over the education of men. Has he reflected that no 
public provision has ever been made for the intel- 
lectual needs of women? that while millions upon 
millions of money have been lavished on colleges 
and institutions for the sons of the British Empire, 
not a single seminary has been endowed and per- 
manently established for the daughters? What 
would Englishmen have done to advance science, 
art, learning, and religion, had their mental im- 
provement been as little cared for by the State as 
that of their sisters has been? 

The unsoundness which Mr. Lowe attacks con- 
sists in the important omission of the moral and 
practical elements of education ; these are precisely 
what would have been supplied had the statesmen 
and scholars who established places of learning for 
their own sons considered at the same time what 
would be needed in the culture of woman; if, in 
addition to her home training, a wider range of 
study, and an opportunity for developing her intel- 
lect had been afforded her, who does not perceive 
the great advantages that must have resulted to the 
sons of such mothers? and how much better they 
would have been prepared for improvement in their 
college studies, and for a nobler career in life? Wo- 
man is, by the appointment of God, the first teacher ; 
her influence is paramount over boys as well as girls. 
She is the conservator of religion and virtue, and 
while raising the moral tone of home and of society, 
why should she be deprived of the culture which 
would fit her to elevate intellectually as well as 
morally, the character of those within the sphere of 
her influence? 

We do not by any means assert that Englishwomen 
have not, in spite of their disadvantages, asserted 
themselves intellectually. The home training of the 
higher classes is systematically directed to fit each 
for her station in life. This often gives them more 
knowledge of the practical, and places them more in 
harmony with the duties of life, than does the col- 
lege education of their brothers. And yet, had these 
young women been allowed the higher advantages 
of the intellectual training of the masculine mind, 
we cannot doubt that i¢ would have resulted in a 
higher tone of national morality and a nobler de- 
velopment of national character. Notwithstanding 
these soul-depressing disadvantages, feminine ge- 
nius has added many a wreath to the fame of Eng- 
land, and contributed a large share to the moral 
enlightenment of the public mind. 

It is characteristic of feminine talent that its exer- 
cise, with very rare exceptions, has been promotive of 
goodness, purity, and happiness. Womaa has seldom 
written from the promptings of ambition, to display 
her learning, to establish a theory, or to mortify a 
rival, Nor has she written for pecuniary gain, from 
party excitement or the love of science. Household 
affection and humble devotion have been her chief in- 
spirers; these, with sympathy, gratitude, philan- 
thropy, and patriotism have been sufficient motives. 
Perhaps her little flower of feeling or of fancy may 
contain a healing virtue more efficacious to society 
than the fruits gathered from the loftiest specula- 
tions of men’s philosophy can afford. Thus she 
reasons, and she is right. Count the number of 
writers during the last sixty years (since when only 
the diffusion of knowledge among the people has 


been attempted), and how many of these whose ; 


writings have contributed to the enjoyment and im- 
provement of the young, to ddmestic comfort, to the 





promotion of benevolence, and of humble piety, have 
been women, Many of them have gone to their re- 
ward in that world of life where there is no dis- 
tinction of sex, but all the good are as the angels in 
heaven. 

In applying what we have said to our own country 
and to American women, there is one cheering com- 
parison to be made. In the population of Great 
Britain are perhaps eleven millions of girls and wo- 
men above the age of fourteen. Of these certainly 
not more than three millions can have been what is 
termed educated. Of the remainder, a very large 
proportion cannot read or write; nay, they cannot 
understand anything in the least complex or out of 
their daily experience. It is upon these, the work- 
men and laborers’ wives, that the burden of igno- 
rance weighs most heavily ; a burden that must be 
lifted from their minds before the whole nation can 
become civilized. And all talk of a higher education 
must with them be postponed to the simplest rudi- 
ments of knowledge. From this our public schools 
and the higher wages of our laborers have saved us. 
The foundations have been laid throughout our 
people for a thorough collegiate education for girls. 
It will be our own fault if the superstructure long 
remains wanting. 


LOSSES AND CROSSES. 


BY LILLIAN. 


I, 
Losses 
May be crosses! 
Loss of friends who love us 
With a love we fondly prize ; 
Loss of light above us 
Shining from the clear blue skies ; 
Loss of rarest treasures, 
Costing weary toil to gain; 
Loss of weap mg ag) nt 
Leaving voids for life-long pain! 
All such losses 
May be crosses 
Hard for us to bear, 
Till along the tangled path of care 
Crowns of thorns we seem to wear; 
And we long for rest. 
When to God it seemeth bes*! 


Il, 
Crosses 
Are not losses 
In the highways standing 
Or the humbler walks of life, 
All our powers demanding, 
Or a weaker arm for strife! 
Unto golden treasures 
May they brighten in our hands, 
Crown with saintly pleasures 
In the sunny Eden lands! 
Sorest crosses 
Are not losses 
With God’s strength to bear! 
Though they crowd the tangled paths of care, 
Tints of glory they shall wear, 
Giving sweeter rest 
When to God it seemeth best! 





THE ROYAL AUTHORESS. 


A second work from the Queen of Great Britain 
has won more favor than even her “ Memoirs of the 
Prince Consort.”” No doubt our readers know the 
title of the queen’s book, “‘Our Life in the High- 
lands ;” but if they have not read it, they have a new 
pleasure to enjoy. Its popularity in England is un- 
precedented; the sales had reached 150,000 copies 
some time ago, and the demand continued. The last 
Edinburgh Review clearly defines its characteris- 
tics, and these give the work a charm beyond the 
reach of art. The Queen is lost in the woman, and 
royalty of soul rather than that of rank is apparent 
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on every page. It is a book for the Anglo-Saxon 
people, who are the guardians of home life and the 
domestic affections. What the reviewer says of 
this work will be found no exaggerated praise :— 


“These are chapters of the autobiography of one 
who still occupies, and will, we trust, long continue 
to occupy, the most prominent position in the eyes 
of this nation and of the world. The ‘fierce light 
that beats upon the throne’ is around her. Every 
speck, if specks there were, would be ‘ blackened to 
a blot.’ Every trifle in the existence of the great is 
magnified into an event, and measured, not by its 
own insignifiance, but by their importance. Yet 
undisturbed by the glare which might blind and daz- 
zle eyes less accustomed to live in it, the Queen of 
England pursues the simple avocations and amuse- 
ments of woman’s life; she teaches her children— 
she controls her servants, whose lives in every de- 
tail are familiar to her—she scratches an expressive 
outline on her sketch-book—she shares with an in- 
tense sympathy the tastes, the pursuits, the sports 
of her husband—and she records, day by day, in pages 
destined at the time for no eyes but her own, the 
current of a life that needed not the burden of a 
crown to make it complete and happy. No doubt 
it is the touch of grief that has Dnlocked these 
secrets of love.” 

- * * * » * * 7 

“The charm of this volume is, in one word, its in- 
imitable artlessness, and its entire freedom from 
pretension, affectation, and cant. These are marks 
of the highest breeding, and the highest breeding 
adds dignity and grace to the highest station.” 

7” ~ * * * + a * 

“Tn authorizing the publication of these leaves 
from her private diary, the Queen has spontaneously 
given a fresh assurance of these high qualities to 
her people. She has shown that the most exalted 
dignity is not incompatible with the simplest tastes 
—that throughout her reign she has been no inat- 
tentive observer of every part of her home domin- 
ions—and that the most unalloyed happiness she 
has tasted is that which she found in a sphere within 
the reach of her h:umblest subjects—the circle of 
domestic life.” 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


* EARLY Errorts. By Linda Warfel.” These, 
the first poetical attempts of a young lady, are, 
perhaps, better than the verses of some illustrious 
beginners. We think, however, that Miss Warfel’s 
forte is rather prose than poetry. We have pub- 
lished some of her pieces, as our readers will doubt- 
less recollect, The volume is neatly done up. Pub- 
lished by J. W. Daughaday, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. SOMERVILLE’Ss New Worxk.—Among the 
latest literary announcements in London and Edin- 
burgh is Mrs, Mary Somerville’s “ Molecular and 
Microscopic Science.” 


PETITIONS are announced as having been signed 
in England, by nearly 14,000 persons, praying that 
single women and widows, duly qualified as rate- 
payers, may be allowed to vote for members of Par- 
iament. he movement is supported by Lady Anna 
Gore Langton, Lady Amberley, Sir George Bowyer, 
Mrs. Somerville, Sir Rowland Hill, The O’Donohue’ 
Mary Howitt, Lord Romilly, Lady Goldsmid, Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, Sir J. Simpson, M. D., Mr. Gold- 
win Smith and others—certainly a good array of 
names, 

Woman’s Work.—A step in advance for the ex- 
tension of the sphere of woman’s work has been 
made in London. A fortnight ago, the Court of As- 
sistance of the Apothecaries’ Company decided that 
women should not be excluded from their examina- 
tions in arts; and it is probable that this important 
concession will be followed by admitting them unre- 
servedly to the medical examinations. 


Women, it seems, are having their claims to merit 
recognized, At the University of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, it is reported that recently a Russian lady 
received the degree and diploma of Medical Doctor. 





A New Invention.—Our housekeeping friends 
will be glad to hear of an invention that will enable 
them, with very little time and trouble, to prepare a 
favorite vegetable for the table. Reid’s Patent Po- 
tato Baker, one of which has been sent us, saves 
time, patience, and fuel, and has in every way given 
us satisfaction. Apply to Bell & Oo., 273 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION.—It seems at first 
“—- as superfluous to state that in a disease of 
debility like consumption patients should breathe 
pure air, as that they should have good nourishing 
food, but it is not so. Theoretically, the value of 
pure air is accepted ; but practically it is universally 
neglected. Healthful respiration has yet to be ap- 
plied not only to every-day life, but in the treatment 
of disease. tn ill health, and particularly diseases 
of the respiratory organs, the dictates of science and 
common sense are grossly outraged. If those per- 
sons who have consumption or who have an incli- 
nation to it would spend an honr every day in breath- 
ing pure air to the fullest extent to which their 
lungs are capable of taking it in, they would do more 
to prevent and cure this disease than it is possible 
to do by medication. 


HEMORRHAGE.—Why is it that salt is recommended 
in hemorrhage from the lungs, and why does it stop 
the spitting of blood? 

It is used upon the principle of “ counter irrita- 
tion,” the same asa blister; that is, there is a strong 
determination of blood to the lungs, and the salt is 
given to irritate the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
pharynx, esophagus and stomach, so as to produce 
a determination of blood to those parts and thus 
relieve the pressure upon the lungs. But there isa 
much better and more effectual way of accomplish- 
ing this object without the injury which must always 
result from the use of salt or like remedies. The 
patient should be kept as quiet as possible, cold wet 
cloths should be applied to the chest and changed 
often, sips of the coldest water or bits of ice should 
be frequently swallowed, the feet should be placed 
in water as hot ascan be borne, and the extremities 
rubbed briskly with the hand or a coarse towel. 

READING By GAS-LIGHT.—The eyes are often in- 
jured by reading by artificial light, the light being so 
placed as to shine directly into the eyes. The light 
should be placed behind and above the reader, so that 
it shall shine upon the book or paper, and not into 
the eyes. Avoid much reading by artificial light. 

CoLp WATER IN FeEvERS.—Would you allow a pa- 
tient who has a violent fever, with intense burning 
thirst, to drink water? If so, what temperature 
would be best? 

We would have him drink just as much ice-water 
as he wished, and whenever he wished, as long as 
his thirst continued. It should beswallowed slowly, 
afewsipsatatime. Bitsof pounded ice are equally 
as good, and sometimes better. There is nothing 
which will allay the burning thirst and reduce fever 
as quickly as this. Herald of Heaith. 


To OvuR CoRRESPONDENTS.— These articles are 
accepted: “Hours of Sadness’’—‘ A Monopoly”— 
* Solemn Faces’”—and “ Resignation.” 

We must decline the following : “‘ Faces’”—“ in the 
Meadows’’—“ An Evening Walk”—*“ Our Hearts”— 
“ Mother’s Angel’? (not quite perfect)—‘ Earth’— 
“ Song’”—‘* To the Memory of a Friend” (too long)— 
“To Katie’— Deceived”—" Maggie Ashton”—and 
‘The Unforgotten.” 

We wish the writers of poetry would remember, 
when they send us their pieces, that long poems are 
not suited to the Lapy’s Book, where a great variety 
of articles must have place. Brevity—if not the soul 
of poetry—is an element of power ; and we generally 
find the quality of our contributions is in inverse 
proportion to their quantity. 

“Deserted.” This poem will be published in full 
in the June number, with the author’s name. 
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Miterarp Gotices. 


From Peterson & BroruERs, Philadelphia :— 

MY SON’S WIFE. By the author of “Caste,” 
“Mr. Arle,” ete. This is a story of more than ordi- 
nary interest and merit. The style is that of 4 
practised writer, the characters are well-marked, 
and the plot is ingeniously constructed. As most 
fictions have subtle meanings beyond their common 
interest as romances, so it has been the endeavor of 
the author of this work to point out the error of 
allowing women to possess property in their own 
right. All the difficulties that arise in the course of 
the story are made to result from the son being de- 
pendent on his mother, instead of inheriting the 
estate direct from his father. The same troubles, 
however, might have arisen, under similar circum- 
stances, between father and son; a fact which, in 
the triumphant termination of the narrative, the 
author seems to haveentirely ignored. 

BLEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. 

AMERICAN NOTES; and the Uncommercial Tra- 
veller. 

HUNTED DOWN; and Other Reprinted Pieces. By 
Charles Dickens, 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. By Charles Dickens. 

The fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth volumes of Petersons’ “ People’s Edition” of 
the works of Charles Dickens. We have heretofore 
had occasion to speak in high terms of praise of this 
edition of the great English novelist’s productions. 
We do not know that we can add to our previous 
commendations, and most certainly do not feel 
called upon to take any of them back. 

LITTLE DORRIT. By Charles Dickens. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By Charles Dickens. 

BLEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. 

HOLLY TREE INN; and Other Stories. By 
Charles Dickens. 

These four volumes belong to “ Petersons’ Cheap 
Edition for the Million of Charles Dickens’s Works,” 
making eighteen in all that have been issued. With 
the exception of three— Little Dorrit,” “ Bleak 
House,” and “Our Mutual Friend,” for which ten 
cents extra are charged—the volumes of this series 
are offered at the extremely low price of twenty-five 
cents each, or the whole set for four dollars. We do 
not think that anything in the book line cheaper 
than this was ever presented to the public. 

WAVERLEY. By Sir Walter Scott. 

IVANHOE, By Sir Walter Scott. 

KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. 

GUY MANNERING. By Sir Walter Scott. 

These four volumes belong to an entirely new edi- 
tion of the Waverley novels now in course of publi- 
cation by the Messrs. Peterson, entitled ** Petersons’ 
Cheap Edition for the Million of the Waverley Nov- 
els,’”? which-will be completed in twenty-six weekly 
volumes at twenty cents each, or five dollars for the 
complete set, and sent, post-paid, everywhere, on re- 
ceipt of price. A proof impression of a portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott, suitable for framing, engraved on 
steel from a painting which Lockhart says “‘ was the 
best portrait ever taken” of the novelist, will be sent 
gratis to all persons remitting five dollars for the 
twenty-six volumes, This certainly promises to be 
the cheapest edition of the Waverley Novels ever 
issued. 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ZANONI. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Complete in one volume. The “Globe Edition” of 
the works of Bulwer, to which this volume belongs, 





is one .* whose elegance, cheapness, and convenient 
shape, we cannot speak too favorably. Though 
almost too mystical in its character to be a popular 
story, Zanoni is probably one of its author’s most 
finished and most powerful! productions. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Part 127. A 
valuable and instructive number. 

From J. HamitTon, Philadelphia :— 

DRIFTED SNOW-FLAKES; or, Poetical Gather- 
ings from Many Authors. Second Series. We have 
here a collection of beautiful religious poems, ten- 
der, pure, and earnest in sentiment, and all that the 
most fastidious could desire in versification. They 
have been gathered from various sources, many of 
them now appearing for the first time in print. in 
outward appearance the book is highly attractive, 
neat and tasteful in binding, and printed in clear 
and elegant type on tinted paper. 

MANNA FOR THE PILGRIM; or, Readings for 
a Month. From various authors—Hewitson, Ade- 
laide, McChene, Newton, and others. Selected and 
arranged by the compiler of “‘ Drifted Snow-Flakes.”’ 
The compiler of “ Drifted Snow-Flakes” has dis- 
played excellent judgment in preparing this little 
work. As its title indicates, it embraces brief ex- 
hortations or meditations on various religious sub- 
jects, thirty-one in number, arranged for daily read- 
ing. Nearly every subject is accompanied by an 
appropriate piece of poetry. 

LEAVES GATHERED IN THE DAILY 
WALKS OF LIFE. By the compiler of “ Drifted 
Snow-F lakes,” etc. 

“TELL JESUS.” Recollections of Emily Gosse. 
By Anna Shipton, author of “The Brook in the 
Way,” etc. 

These two attractive little volumes have already 
been noticed in a previous number of the Lapy’s 
Boox. We take pleasure, however, in again calling 
attention to them. The first named presents a more 
than usually beautiful appearance, and will make a 
welcome and appropriate gift of friendship, while 
both are exalted in spirit and sentiment. 

From Henry A. Dreer, Seedsman and Florist, 
No. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, for 1868. Our 
country friends cannot do better than send for this 
calendar, which, published by one of our most reli- 
able seedsmen and florists, contains select lists of 
seeds and plants, illustrated with wood cuts, and 
gives brief directions for the cultivation and man- 
agement of the vegetable, flower, and fruit garden. 

From S. D. Burtocn, Philadelphia :— 

IN MEMORIAM. By Rev. George P. Schetky, 
D.D. This is a sermon commemorative of the Rev. 
Robert Greene Chase, M.A., late Rector of the 
Church of St. Matthew, Philadelphia. A peculiar 
and thrilling interest is awakened by this “In Me- 
moriam.” Mr. Chase, with his family, had sought 
rest from his labors in a city parish at the wild and 
picturesque spot known as Mount Desert, a small 
island off the coast of Maine. On the 24th of July, 
1867, Mr. Chase and his wife joined a sailing party 
for an afternoon excursion. A sudden and unlooked 
for gale arose, the boat capsized, and but two of the 
party were saved. The horrorof the announcement 
to the gay assomblage at the hotel—the blow to 
their large circle of warm friends, and above all the 
irreparable loss to the little ones thus instantly 
deprived of both parents can be better imagined than 
put into words. The preacher has wisely dwelt on 
the blessing of death when it comes to call the right- 
eous to their rest in heaven. 
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From HARPER & BrotHeERs, New York, through 
PETERSON & BrRo’s, Philadelphia :-— 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame 
de Witt, née Guizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock 
Craik, author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 
ete. Mrs. Craik has decidedly added to the wealth 
of English literature by this translation. It is 
charming in its descriptions of home and child life 
in the country. Adapted to the tastes and to the 
comprehension of the young, it is yet a book which 
commends itself to all those of maturer years who 
can appreciate naturalness and simplicity. 

THE BROWNLOWS. A Novel. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant, author of “ Agnes,” *‘ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” etc. etc. This, to our mind, is the best of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novels. Not that her previous efforts in 
fiction have not shown a vigorous and a skilful pen, 
especially in their delineations of character; but 
from the fact that, while it exhibits her capacity for 
character drawing in its most favorable light, it also 
displays what to us is an unexpected dramatic 
power. It isri~»er, too, in incident, than the stories 
of its author usually are, while the plot, though no 
attempt is made to mystify the reader, is so managed 
asSto hold one’s attention captive to its complete 
and satisfactory development. 

MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. A Novel. 
Though an interesting, still not a perfectly satis- 
factory novel. The hero is too much of a prig, and 
his brother is too evidently modelled after the poet 
Swinburne, to render the story altogether attractive 
to those who, like ourselves, take little pleasure in 
a romance where the characters, around whom the 
main interest centres, are not such as we could like, 
were we to meet with them in our every-day life. 

ONE OF THE FAMILY. A Novel. By the au- 
thor of “ Carlyon’s Year.’ Although, with the ex- 
ception of the hero and heroine, there is scarcely an 
agreeable person mentioned in the course of this 
story, it is, nevertheless, not uninteresting. The 
descriptions of scenery among the hills and lakes 
of Cumberland, England, are charming, and the 
action of the story is lively, varied, and enter- 
taining. 

THREE LITTLE SPADES. By the author of 
“Dollars and Cents,” ete. etc. Any lover of garden- 
ing will take delight in, and, it may be, gain infor- 
mation from the pages of this little book, which 
gives the experience of three little girls in all the 
minutie of choosing, planting, and tending the 
flowers in their small gardens. It has been written 
by one who knows flowers well, in the fullest mean- 
ing of the phrase, and we are certain its production 
has been a labor of love. Its outward appearance is 
no less attractive than its contents. 

SOONER OR LATER. By Shirley Brooks, au- 
thor of the “ Silver Cord,” etc. ete. A lengthy, well 
planned, carefully written, and decidedly sensational 
novel, engaging the reader’s attention from the first, 
and maintaining it with constantly augmenting at- 
traction to the closing chapter. Taking issue with 
Thackeray’s assertion that “it would be unadvisable 
in England to give a truthful account of the life of a 
young Englishman,” the author treats, in an out- 
spoken manner, of some facts that in novels are 
usually ignored entirely, or left to be inferred. It 
must be confessed that the picture presented of the 
life of young England is far from flattering, and such 
® one as almost to make us wish that it had not 
been brought out in such decided colors; but, by a 
safe vagueness of tone, had left the innocently un- 

suspicious in their paradise of ignorance, instead of 
making known to them the sad realities of the case. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. A Novel. By 
Sarah Tytler. Miss Tytler has studied French life 





and manners with an intensity and subtle apprecia- 
tion that appear in every page of her stories. Those 
who read “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” and remember 
the description of country manners in the French 
provinces, will gladly follow the emigrant family to 
English ground. The book is thoroughly pleasant 
and full of careful observaiion. 

MY HUSBAND’S CRIME. By M. R. House- 
keeper. Whether “ M. R. Housekeeper” is a man 
or a woman we do not know. The heroine of the 
story isemployed in a drygoods store; and the book 
itself might possibly be written by a clever shop- 
girl. The artist who illustrates it has certainly 
succeeded in making his pictures intensely charac- 
teristic, and the book will interest a large class of 
readers, 

From D. ApPpLeton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

OLD FRITZ AND THE NEW ERA. By L. Muhl- 
bach, author of the “ Empress Josephine,” “ Frede- 
rick the Great and his Family,” etc. étc. Translated 
from the German, by Peter Langley. Complete in 
one volume, Illustrated by Gaston Fay. This is a ro- 
mance of the declining days of the Great Frederick. 
Written in its author’s usual vein of poetized his- 
tory, it will, as a matter of course, attract hosts of 
readers. The literary celebrities of the time, both 
of the old and new school—Gleim, Wieland, Gethe, 
Philip Moritz, and others of more or less note— 
figure prominently in the narrative, which is one of 
deep interest, and, if read with discrimination and 
judgment, cannot but impart much desirable infor- 
mation in a very pleasing way. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE. By Thos. H. Huxley, LL. D., F.R.S., and 
Wm. Jay Zoumans, M.D. With numerous illustra- 
tions. This is designed as a text-book for educational 
institutions. The body and plan of the treatise are 
the work of Professor Huxley, the part of Dr. Zou- 
mans, the American editor, having been to revise 
the advance sheets of the English edition, and to 
“make such additions of matter and modifications 
of form as might be thought proper to adapt it to the 
circumstances and requirements of American educa- 
tion.”? The well known abilities of both the gentle- 
men engaged in the preparation of the work, are a 
sufficient guaranty for its scientific completeness 
and perfect adaptation to its contemplated use. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By Charlies 
Dickens. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN 
CHUZZLEWIT. By Charles Dickens, 

Two more numbers of Appleton’s neat and unique 
“ Popuiar Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens.” 
The same publishers have also commenced a new and 
cheap edition of the “ Waverley Novels,” the initial 
number of which—"* Waverley’’—has been received. 
In typography and general appearance it is uniform 
with the edition of Dickens’ works issued by the 
same house. It is to be completed in twenty-five 
volumes, at twenty-five cents each, or the entire set 
will be sent as published, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, for six dollars. For ten dollarsa 
complete set of the works of both authors, forty-two 
uniform volumes in all, will be sent post-paid. 

From J. N. Stearns, New York :— 

THE BIBLE RULE OF TEMPERANCE. Total 
Abstinence from all Intoricating Drink. By George 
Duffield, D. D., Senior Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Congregation of Detroit, Michigan. The Na- 
tional Temperance Society offers this little volume 
as “unquestionably the ablest and most reliable 
work which has been issued upon the subject.” 
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From Rosert CarTeR & Brotuers, New York :— 

THE WEAVER BOY. By H. G. Adams. This 
is the simple history of a Scotch lad who, from the 
humble toils of factory life, rose to the dignity of an 
educated Christian missionary. In short, it is the 
life history of David Livingstone, the celebrated 
traveller and missionary in Africa, There needs no 
other commendation to draw attention to this re- 
markable volume. All who take interest in the 
civilization of Africa should read it as one of the 
most valuable aids in comprehending the great work 
of Christian missionaries. 

From Lorre, Boston :— 

THE AMERICAN COLONY IN PARIS IN 1867. 
From the French of Andre Leo. The recent “ Great 
Exposition” drew to Paris so large a number of 
Americans, who settled there either temporarily or 
permanently, and this influx from our country be- 
came so apparent, that it has been deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to write a pamphlet. And an 
interesting pamphlet it is, too, giving a Frenchman’s 
view of our people as he compares them with his 
own, 

PEN PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHARLES DICK- 
ENS’ READINGS. Taken from Life. By Kate 
Field. A series of lively, well-written, and appre- 
ciative descriptions, critical and otherwise, of Mr. 
Dickens’ readings, which cannot fail to please those 
who were so fortunate as to hear the great novelist, 
and totconvey to those who did not, a vivid concep- 
tion of the satisfaction and delight they lost. 

NO 'iTHOROUGHFARE. By C——s D——+s, Bel- 
lamy Brownjohn, and Domby. Second edition, re- 
vised, corrected, and enlarged upon by Brownjohn. 
An amusing burlesque of Dickens’ last Christmas 
story. 

From A, WILLIAMS & Co., Boston :— 

I WAS LEAN, AND I BECAME STOUT. Hum- 
bly presenting some ideas that are really true, though 
they read like fietion. Under the guise of a some- 
what extravagant fiction, the author of this little 
pamphlet has given some really valuable hints. 
The advice contained in the appendix is all most 
excellent. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Leonarp Scott & Co., New York. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW: Jan- 
uary, 1868. The most noteworthy articles in this 
excellent Review are the criticism of Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, and the paper on Longevity 
and Centenarianism. Although Lockhart was abun- 
dantly praised in other journals, this, being under 
his own editorship, was restrained by his good taste 
from any mention of his book. Readers will find 
the article none the less interesting from its long 
delay. 

From Tiiton & Co., Boston :— 

THE- AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICUL- 
TURE: February, 1868. The February number has 
its usual display of interesting articles and beautiful 
illustrations. We call particular attention to two 
fruit papers—one on peach{culture, the other on pear 
growing in Egypt. We are glad to see that Messrs. 
Tilton’s enterprise is already a success. 

From Rev. J. VAN BoKKELEN, D. D., Superinten- 
dent :-— 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION. Baltimore, 1867. The second public school 
report of Maryland shows a decided increase in the 





number of pupils in the schools and the general effi- 
ciency of the system. The experiment made in the 
interests of education has proved, as such experi- 
ments generally do, thoroughly successful. It is 
with great regret that we learn of the repeal by the 
last legislature of the act that opened instruction 
and improvement to all; and we sincerely hope that 
the act of re-establishment now before the geverning 
powers will meet with speedy confirmation. This 
report shows conciusively that nothing will be want- 
ing on the part of the people of Maryland. 


Godep's Arm-Chaire 


MAY, 1868. 
Song on May Morning. 
New the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose, 

Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing ! 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.—MILTon. 

May, the fifth month of the year, was called Maius 
by Romulus, out of respect to the senators and nobles 
of his city, who were named majores. The Sexons 
called May Tri-milki, because they now began to 
milk their kine three times in the day. 

The month of May was under the protection of 
Apollo, and in it also the Romans kept the festival 
of the Bona Dea, the Good Goddess or the Earth. 
This month has ever been esteemed favorable to 
love, and yet the ancients ever looked upon it as an 
unhappy month for marriage. The original reason 
may, perhaps, have arisen from the fact that the 
feast of the Lemuses, or Goblins, was held in the 
month of May. 

The steel plate we furnish our friends this month 
is one well adapted to the season. There is nothing 
like a fine garden to the house, with the necessary 
knowledge of keeping it in order, with the aid of the 
younger members of the family to assist in cleaning 
out the weeds. The picture shows an industrious 
group at work. Our friend Dreer can furnish some 
rare and valuable seeds for beautifying the garden. 
See his notice on page 472. 

Our usual large fashion-plate comes next, with six 
very finely colored figures, 

A handsome colored engraving of a crochet anti- 
macassar—coral and shell pattern, printed in red 
and blue. 

Our large extension sheet of dresses and novelties 
contains this month forty engravings of dresses, 
bonnets, headdresses, satin trimmings, embroidery, 
children’s dresses, etc. 

An engraving for the juveniles. A boy having 
broken a window, is kept from running away by the 
dog, who seems to say to his master “ Here he is!” 

We have also two new percale robes of the impor- 
tation of C. Stoddart & Brothers, 415 North Second 
Street, who have furnished us with the designs. 

The work-department contains an elegant selec- 
tion of fancy work. 

The literary matter is fully up to the high standard 
of excellence for whieh the Book is proverbial. 

Tue Best CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE.—We can fur- 
nish a copy of the Children’s Hour, edited by T. 8S. 
Arthur, one year for one dollar. This is an outlay 
of one dollar that no parent will regret. Or the 
Lapy’s Book and the Children’s Hour for $3 50. 
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THe most beautiful store in the world is J. E. 
Caldwell & Co.’s, on Chestnut Street above Ninth. 
We do not use this superlative unnecessarily, for 
we have seen the handsome stores of this country 
and Europe, and we unhesitatingly say that there is 
not another store to compare with it in beauty and 
size. To stand at the front door and take the view 
of the whole, it resembles the description of Alad- 
din’s fairy palace. Mr. Caldwell, on the night pre- 
vious to its opening for the general public, invited 
the press and the artisans to an inspection. After 
having indulged the sense of sight, the party were 
invited into the Continentel Hotel, where the other 
senses were gratified. Nothing could be more genial 
than the reception of the guests by Messrs. Caldwell 
& Co. The company separated before the hour of 
twelve. The store is now open for the inspection of 
the public, and the clerks are attentive in explana- 
tions to the visitors. Mr. Caldwell in person is 
there, with his suave manner that makes one feel 
as if the visit were a favor to him, and not to the 
visitor. 

REGISTERED LETTERS, AGAIN.—A morey letter did 
not come to hand; of course it was a registered one. 
Our post-master wrote to the office where it was 
mailed, and here is the reply :— 

* Your letter of the tenth was duly received, con- 
taining our envelope addressed to L. A. Godey, which 
was registered at this office. The writer of the 
letter states that he wrote the letter and address and 
placed the money in the letter, and it was forwarded 
from here. I know no mere about it.” 

We received the letter, but the money had been ab- 
stracted, and here is the mischief. How will regis- 
tration detect where money is taken out of a letter? 
Government received twenty cents extra for sending 
this money as an insurance, and yet no person can 
get the money from the post-office department. An 
express company would hold itself responsible for 
the loss. Here is more about registered letters :— 

“An agent on the Opelousas Railroad was sus- 
pected of robbing the mail. He was arrested, and 
all the letters found upon him were registered ones, 
aad yet the post-office department will persist in 
this monstrous humbug.” 

“Stealing money letters is said to be’so common 
in the South that merchants and others will not 
take the responsibility of having money sent to 
them through the mail.” 

We copy the above from a New York paper. We 
are glad to see that others have noticed this besides 
ourselves. Not one dollar in five that are sent from 
the South reaches us. We are sorry to find that 
even money is remitted to us from a post-office mo- 
ney order office. 

PrRANa’s Coromos.—L. Prang & Co., 159 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. The imitative art can no further go 
than in these beautiful imitations of fine paintings. 
None but a connoisseur could pronounce them other 
than the productions of the pencil. It is our good 
fortune to possess a chromo of “ Cherries,’”? which 
the original painter of the picture would find it dif- 
ficult to distinguish from the original. ‘A Group 
of Chickens” is equally good; the “* Dead Bulfinch,” 
and the “ Dead Linnet,” and “ Sawyer’s Pond in the 
White Mountains,” are all equally well done. To 
those who cannot afford to purchase paintings or 
even fine engravings, here is a chance to ornament 
their homes at a very reasonable rate. For instance, 
“ Cherries” is only $7.50, “‘ The Group of Chickens” 
$5, and the two pictures of “Dead Linnet,” and 
* Dead Bulfinch” only $5 for the pair. In these pic- 
ures the resemblance to works of fine art is wonder- 
fully deceptive ; they are perfect fac-similes, even to 
the brush-marks and the lines of the canvas. 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

New Sheet Music.—Pickwick Polka, by Spencer, 
with admirable portrait of Dickens, 40 cents. Cra- 
dle Song, by Spencer, beautifully illustrated, and 
equal to Gottischalk’s Cradle Song, not difficult, 50. 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, fine transcription by Brin- 
ley Richards, 40. Snowflakes, by Brinley Richards, 
beautifully illustrated, 50. Entrainante, grand Valse 
de Concert, by Ascher, for good players, 50. An Al- 
pine Farewell, beautiful nocturne, 30. 

Songs: Sunny Days, pretty song and chorus, by 
Coralie Bell,30. Why I Love Thee, song and chorus, 
by Mack,30. If You Love Me, Why Can’t You Say 
So? 30. What is the Use? comic song, 25. Ten Little 
Injuns, 35. When We are Married, comic duet by 
Glover, 35, Picking Berries Up the Hill, lively and 
pretty, 20. Speak my Name in Your Home, Nellie, 
30 cents. All Day Long, by Foster, 30 cents. 

Root & Cady, Chicago, publish, Kind Smiles for 
All, pretty song and chorus, by Murray, 30. All 
Rights for All, Webster, 35. Sarah Neighed, comic, 
for four male voices, being the air that Gounod should 
have introduced in the Balcony scene in Romeo and 
Juliet, 35. Only Four, pretty song and chorus, by 
Root, 30. Bea Man, 30. Little Barefoot, song and 
chorus, 30. God hath a Voice, sacred song, 30. 

Also, Hero’s March, spirited, by Lindsay, 30. Hur- 
rah Polka, 35. Pond Lily Schottische, quite pretty, 
by Hubbard, 30. Aristocratic Polka, little more dif- 
ficult than the preceding, 50. Inaugural Polonaise, 
35. Undine, containing five of the principal airs in 
this popular play, easily arranged, by Schlotter, 60. 
Faust, Grand Caprice de Concert, by Goldbeck. This 
is a superior composition, well adapted for a saloon 
piece to show off the abilities of a good performer. 
It contains 22 pages. Price $1 50. 

Les Joyeuses, is a fine collection of six easy pieces 
for beginners, and contains Gilt Edge Polka, Una- 
dilla Waltz, Ingleside Mazourka, Lily Leaf Schot- 
tische, Starry Night Galop, and Winter Green Polka 
Mazourka. This is now quite a favorite set for 
teaching purposes, and should be used by all pupils. 
Price 20 cents singly, or the set complete for 75 cents. 

In the same style we publish Six Beautiful Songs, 
complete, for 75 cents, viz., Bright as Summer’s 
Fairest Roses, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, etc. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for May, contains a new 
and beautiful transcription by Brinley Richards, 
and one of the best ever composed by this popular 
author. It is called Jerusalem the Golden; it is 
a seven-page piece, and when detached from the 
Monthly, and published as a separate piece, it alone 
will cost more than the entire price of the number 
of the Monthly containing it. In addition to this fine 
piece we give the Valse Arietta, the gem of Gounod’s 
new opera of Romeo and Juliet, also, Somebody’s 
Son, a capital new comic song. When it is consi- 
dered that all this music is just such as every piano 
player is constantly purchasing, and that it is sold 
at from one-fourth to one-fifth the regular price of 
music, we wonder that any one who expends 33 
cents per month for music can hesitate to subscribe. 
Terms #4 per annum. Single numbers 40 cents, or 
the last four numbers free of postage to any address 
for #1 50. We still offer the following :-— 

Splendid Premium. Music Given Away.—We send 
five dollars’ worth new and fashionable music gratis 
to every one sending in two new subscribers to the 
Monthly, with the money, $8. Every town and vil- 
lage in the United States should make up clubs at 
this liberal rate. The premium can be selected from 
our new and popular catalogue. Subscriptions to the 
Monthly and orders for any sheet music published 
must be addressed to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher 
Musical Monthly, Box, Post-Office, Philadelphia. 
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From the Western Rural, Detroit, Mich., we ex- 
tract the following :— 

Tue GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 31 and 33 
Vesey Street.—I noticed in the last Western Rural 
an inquiry in regard to the Great American Tea 
Company, and would say that we have received two 
bills from said company, and are well pleased with 
the tea in regard to price and quality.—J/. G. Brown, 
P. M., Killbuch, Il. 

We have received some other responses of a simi- 
lar purport. 

The Great American Tea Company have lately re- 
ceived a full cargo of the famous Japanese tea, by 
the ship Golden State, from Yokohama, as well as a 
cargo of the Chinese herb, from Foochow, by the 
George Shotton. These are the largast consign- 
ments of tea ever made to an American house.—The 
World, New York City, 

A Leap YeAR Party.—There was last month a 
leap year party. The ladies invited the gentlemen, 
attended on them at table, and asked them to dance. 
The whole thing went off very well. We do not un- 
derstand that the ladies drank the whiskey-punch, 
smoked the cigars, and helped the gentlemen put on 
their overshoes. 

Wereturn our thanks for the immense subscription 
we have received this year. It exceeds our wildest 
calculation. Verily we think that Gopry is con- 
sidered one of the institutions of this country; the 
ladies will have it. No doubt our great success is 
because we keep faith with our subscribers by not 
giving them a decoy number in the commencement 
of the year and then falling off. One number of the 
Lapy’s Book is as good as another. In fact, we 
never know how good it is to be. New ideas flow 
upon us as the year advances, and the last of the 
year is likely to be better than the beginning. 

LONGEVITY in the theatrical profession. The 
united ages of 71 English actors amounted to 5738 
years, an average of over 80 years each. 

THE great question of the day is who is the im- 
mortal author of “Mr. Townsend’s Walk,” issued 
by the society for the “Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals?” His sporting experience is equal to the 
Irishman’s, who asked, if he shot into a flock of 
twelve birds and killed six, how many remained? 
“ Why, six, you fool,’”? was the reply. ‘* Nary a one,” 
replied the Milesian; “for the other six would fly 
away.” “ Who is the author?’ 

THE PROOF-SHEET.—We have received the March 
number of this attractive typographical journal, 
published by Collins & McLeester, Type Founders, 
of this city. Among the contents we notice an in- 
teresting and instructive article on the Rotary Press ; 
an amusing account by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie 
of how he “‘set up” an extra, and a ballad by Robert 
Buchanan, which is here printed for the first time in 
this country. Altogether the present number fully 
sustains the high reputation that this publication 
has gained, 

Tue Indiana State Commercial publishes the fol- 
lowing marriage :— 

“SawPaw—MaverL.—On the fourth ultimo, by 
the Rev. Wamtecoosh Enene, Amos Sawpaw, of 
Wequadoong, grandson of Chief Shauwenop, and 
nephew of Chief Wawanosh, to Miss Mary Maveil, 
of Ahmejewenoong, daughter of the St. Clair Indian 
Doctress, and granddaughter of the late Dr. Waw- 
poose, all of Ontario, Canada.” 


A SUBSCRIBER wishes a receipt for making good 
chicken salad. The dressing we suppose is what is 
wanted. 





A REQUEST was made in a late number for a Cure 

for Drunkenness. The following has been sent us :— 
L. A. Gopry: Dear Sir.—While reading items in 
our “Arm Chair” of the February (1868) Lapy’s 
OOK, page 196, I noticed the following :— 

“ A suffering woman requests some one to furnish 
a receipt to cure a man of drinking.” Recollecting 
that I had the inclosed receipt for ** Cure for Drunk- 
enness,” which I procured some time since from a 
reliable source, I have copied it, hoping that it may 
still again do some one good. 

Cure for Drunkenness.—Sulphate of iron, five 
grains; magnesia, ten grains; peppermint water, 
eleven drachms; spirit of nutmeg, one drachm. 
Give this quantity twice a day. 

The above prescription, if followed for seven 
months faithfully, has been known to take away all 
desire for liquors, though the person had long been 
a drunkard. It acts as a tonic and stimulant, but 
harmiessly, and so supplies the place of the accus- 
tomed liquors, and prevents that absolute physical 
and moral prostration that follows a sudden breaking 
off from the use of stimulating drinks. Thousands 
are said to have used it with benefit in redeeming 
themselves, Respectfully yours, 

Mrs, A. O. C. 


Rock ISLAND ARSENAL, Feb, 24, 1868. 

Mr, L, A. Gopry: Srr.—In reply to your request 
in the February number, I send the following cure 
for drunkenness, which I copy from the Davenport 
Gazette :— 

Sulphate of iron, twenty grains ; magnesia, forty 
grains ; peppermint water, forty-four drachms; spirit 
of nutmeg, four drachms. Dose.—One tablespoonful 
twice a day. " 

This receipt ¢>me into use through the efforts of a 
captain in the J}ritish navy. He had fallen into such 
habitual drunkenness, that his most earnest efforts 
to reclaim himself proved unavailing. He at length 
sought the advice of an eminent physician, who gave 
him this prescription, which he followed faithfully 
for seven months. At the end of that time he had 
lost all desire for liquor, although he had for many 
years been led captive by a most debasing appetite. 

Respectfully yours, A Goop TEMPLAR. 

Better consult your own physician before admin- 
istering either of the above. 

Cius Rates FoR MaGazines.—This plan, origi- 
nated withthe Lapy’s Book, and was started by 
us some 37 years ago; it is now not only the rule 
with all magazines, but is being adopted by book 
publishers. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—We are seldom introduced 
to a person now-a-days that has not something to 
tell us about his or her early recollection of Gopry, 
either of their own knowledge, or communicated to 
them by their parents. Many acknowledge that 
their first idea of art was suggested by us, and ladies 
that their first knowledge of cookery was obtained 
from our receipts. How many writers our stories 
have created it would be hard to tell. It does seem 
to us, at times, somewhat paradoxical for a person 
as old as ourselves to tell us that her mother took 
the Book for her when she was a child. Old age 
sometimes makes us forgetful. 

Or INTEREST TO EveryRBopy.—Since the advent 
of the Star Shuttle Sewing Machine in the market, 
about one year ago, the manufacturers have sold 
about Fifteen Thousand, and such unprecedented 
testimonials of their intrinsic worth has prompted 
them to enlarge the machine, and otherwise im- 
prove it, that now the Star Shuttle Sewing Machine 
stands without arival. Mr. Wilson deserves great 
credit for assuming the responsibility in putting a 
Lock Stitch Shuttle Sewing Machine in the market 
at euch a very low price, in direct competition with 
all the first-class and high priced machines. 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF ATTENUATION.—An 
instance of attenuation which might be called sin- 
gular, were there not reason to believe that it is only 
one of many prevailing at the present day, has been 
recently noticed. It appears that a lady of prepos- 
sessing exterior has, for some few months, been ob- 
served gradually dwindling away to nothing—in- 
deed, to use the words of our informant, assuming 
the proportions said to compose a mathematical line, 
namely, length without breadth. The rapidity of 
her falling away may be understood when it is stated 
that only this time last year her circumference was 
so great as absolutely to create an obstruction on 
the pavements, and to block up the shop windows— 
mostly dry goods—at which it was her habit to stand 
for long periods; while now her superficial area 
scarcely exceeds that of an ordinary pump, and is 
far inferior to that of a street letter box. The pain- 
ful sight of the poor creature’s skirts clinging to her 
ankles, round which she seems to wrap them closely 
as though for warmth, has been remarked upon by 
passers-by. Strange to say, however, she still pre- 
sents the same pleasant and healthy countenance as 
she did before wasting away in body, and beneath 
the smallest of bonnets smiles cheerily as of old. 
This extraordinary attenuation is supposed to have 
resulted from a close study of the altered fashions 
for ladies, and no hopes are at present entertained 
of the unfortunate lady’s return to rotundity. 

Russian DinnerRsS.—The lamdlord of the “Novo 
Troitski” and the proprietor of the “ Palkin Trak- 
tir’? have served us dinners 2 Ja Russe, much more 
elaborately gotten up than those obtained at the 
hands of the two fat, tine-looking Circassian dressed 
and ornamented girls at the Russian pavilion at the 
Great Exposition in Paris. The dish most affected 
here and throughout the north of Russia is called 
Zakuska, which word comprehends a melange of 
everything that happens to be in season, in the way 
of comestibles. As, for instance, fresh caviar, raw 
herring, raw smoked goose, salmon, radishes, with 
cheese and butter. For soups, we have the Okroshka, 
a cold iced soup, with a beverage in it, made of fer- 
mented rye, by way of flavor, and with herring, cu- 
cumber, and meat floating in it; also the cabbage 
soup, with sour cream, called Stchi. This was served 
at the Exposition Restaurant in Paris. There is 
alsoa fish soup, which I did not taste, made of stone- 
perch; in fact, a taste or two of either soup will 
suffice. Then there are patties of isinglass, mixed 
up with the flesh of the sturgeon, very much like 
muffins with fish and cold boiled sucking pig, with 
horseradish sauce; roast mutton stuffed with buck- 
wheat, with salted cucumbers as a salad; plenty of 
Cayenne is used with the fish and cabbage. The 
dessert of sweet dishes and fruits is very good. The 
sherry of the Crimea, the wine of the Caucasus, the 
champagne of the Don, and the raspberry kvas, or 
cider, are pretty good, so is the beer made in St. 
Petersburg; but their native brandy, called Vodka, 
or “little water,” must have a very depressing effect, 
as is frequently seen in the tottering Moujik, pain- 
fully endeavoring to steady the town by holding on 
to a post. 


AUTOGRAPHS.—Those persons who wish our au- 
tographs and those of our writers, are requested to 
send stamps; and they will also be so kind as to 
send stamps when they address letters to auihors re- 
questing us to forward them, 

“Mrs. VAN ZANDT has sung thirty-one nights at 
the La Scala, in Milan, aud with the greatest suc- 
cess on each occasion. The American singers now 
hold the first places in the European opera houses.” 

Mrs. Van Zandt, whose singing name is Signoria 
Vanzini, is a daughter of our old friend Signor Blitz. 


Too Mucu GRATITUDE.—A person once observed 
that when he gave a poor fellow a donation, he gave 
him a kick at the same time, to prevent his being too 
grateful. 





Mass., Feb. 1868. 

Lovtis A. Gopgy: Kinp Srr.—As my humble pen 
has been most unexpectedly permitted to address 
you, please allow me the indulgence of trespassing 
on your time, while I offer my thanks to Mrs. Hale 
and yourself, as I say—that among the multitude of 
the readers of your LApy’s Book, few have probably 
been more unconsciously educated by it, or more de- 
voted readers than my humble self. Your earliest 
numbers, in 1832, were procured by my father, and 
I often, in later years, saw them. Since 1842 they 
have been a constant monthly visitor, and among 
the most valued volumes in the home library are 
those of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book for all these years. 
Showing the improvement in literature, engravings, 
printing, binding, etc., in those years. How we used 
to read and reread the fascinating tales of Miss Les- 
lie, Alice B, Neal, Marion Hariand, Mrs. Victor, and 
others. 

mene Bes earliest recollections of the seenes of 
my childhood, are the wonderful “ theatrical repre- 
sentations” of “Mrs, Washington Potts.” Sad ex- 
periences, enacted in a little old school-house, not 
more than eighteen by twenty feet square, with the 
high back and low front seats of years ago, but still 
standing. Said high seats being merely a long bench 
the length of a side of the house. Then, in the same 
Old School House, in later years, by younger readers 
of Gopey, have been represented “* Miss Slimmens’”’ 
woful disappointment. Little can you realize how 
impatiently was waited for, or eagerly fed upon, the 
rich and valuable food my gave us in those years 
when “our mail came but once a week ;’’ now, all 
who choose can have their daily papers from Boston 
and New York. 

These scenes were in the northeastern part of Ver- 
mont, within forty miles of Canada, where my father 
was for years the practising physician for miles 
around, from the time he was twenty-five to fifty- 
five years of age. He lived until nearly seventy, 
and to see his neighbors receiving and reading ap- 
preciatingly their magazines and daily papers. I 
pray you, my kind friends, to excuse my boldness 
and garrulity—not modest virtues in one of my 
years. But I had been acquainted with you nearly 
all my life. May you both live yet many more 
happy, because useful years. 

Gratefully and respectfully yours, 
Mrs, ***, 


Tue following is from the journal of some person 
who had been on a pilgrimage to Haworth, the late 
residence of the authoress of “Jane Eyre.” That 
portion where the miser is said to have insured his 
life while in “‘ perfect health” is amusing. Life In- 
surance Companies are not apt to insure a person 
who is not in perfect health. The worthy writer 
seems to think that life is insured to prolong it, not 
for the money that is to be paid after death. 


* Before finally quitting the churchyard, the sex- 
ton showed us the grave of that parishioner of whom 
Charlotte Bronte used to tell the following story: 
It seems that he was a very sleuth-hound after 
money, had been unusually successful in all his 
commercial enterprises during his life, and shortly 
before he was seized with his last illness, had— 
though then in the enjoyment of the most perfect 
health—insured his life. Only a few months elapsed 
after his performing this prudential act before he 
was struck down by illness. It was soon clear to 
the village doctor that his patient’s days were num- 
bered, but the worthy M. D. felt some reluctance in 
communicating this direful intelligence to the sick 
man. At length, however, with as much delicacy as 
possible, the doctor mustered up courage enough to 
acquaint his patient with his real state. The dying 
man, on hearing the news—instead of being over- 
whelmed with dismay, as his informant had expected 
—nearly jumped out of bed with excitement, ex- 
claiming triumphantly, ‘By Jingo! I shall do the 
insurance company! I always was a lucky fellow !’ 
An amused inspection of the grave of this Haworth 
here concluded our visit to the church, and we there- 
upon proceeded to the ‘ Black Bull,’ to discuss 
dinner.” 


Evpnonistic.—We are becoming very refined in 
our language. A woman was arrested in the street, 
a few days since, not for being drunk, but because 
she was “ agitated with benzine.” 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


ALPHABETICA 


LLY ARRANGED, 


Is it not a language !—Shakspeare. 


DANGER - - ° 
Dangerous Pleasures 
Darkness - - - 
Dark Thoughts - - 
Death, or Despair - 
Deceit - - - - 
Deception - - - 
Declaration of Love 
Defect - - - 
Defence - 
Dejection - 
Delay - - 
Delicacy - 
Departure - 
Desertion - 
Desire - - 
Devotion - 
Difficulty - 
Diffidence - 
Dignity 
Discretion - 
Disdain 
Disguise - 
Disgust - 
Distinction 
Distrust - 
Dreams - 
Duration .- 
EARLY YoutTH 
Eclat - 
Ecstasy - 


+ ee Geo We Cee 4 


Egotism 
Elegance 
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Elegance (mature) - 
Eloquence - ° “ 


Enchantment - 
Encouragement 
Energy in Adversity 


Ennui - - 

Envy - - : 
Error - - - 
Error (paternal) - 
Esteem - - - 


Esteem and Love 
Esteem, but not Love 
Excellence (perfect) 
Excellence(unpretendin: 
Excess (beware of) 
Expectation - - 
Expectation (disapp’nted 
Extinguished Hope - 
Extravagance (fantastic) 
Eyes (beautiful) - - 
FACILITY - - - 
Faithfulness - - 
Falsehood - - : 
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Fame - - - 
Farewell - - 
Fascination - 
Fashion . - 
Fashionable - 
Fate - - - 
Feasting - 
Fecundity - - 
Felicity - - 
Female ambition 
Female loveliness (the 

perfection of) - + 
Fickleness - - - . 


Fidelity - - - 
Fidelity (female) - 
Fidelity (in adversity) 
Fidelity (in love) - 
Fierceness - - - 
Finesse - - - 
Fire - - - - 
First emotion of love 
Flame oflove - - 
Flattery - - - 
Flee away - . . 
Folly, or Frivolity - 


Rhododendron. 
Tuberose. 
Ebony. 
Nightshade. 
Cypress. 
Dog’s-bane. 
White Cherry. 
Tulip. 
Henbane. 
Privet. 
Lichen. 
Fever-root, 
Lily of the Valley. 
Sweet Pea. 
Love lies bleeding. 
Jonquil. 
Heliotrope. 
Blackthorn. 
Cyclamen. 
Cloves, Elm, 
Maidenhair. 
Yellow Carnation, Rue. 
Stramonium, 
Frog Ophrys. 
Cardinal Flower. 
Lavender. 
Osmunda. 
Dogwood (Cornel-tree). 
Primrose. 
Indian Cress. 
Cape Jasmin, 
Narcissus. 
White or Pink Acacia, Lo- 
cust-tree. 
Pomegranate-flower. 
Lotus. » 
Vervain, Holy Herb. 
Golden Rod. 
Chamomile. 
Moss. 
Geranium (Cranes’-dill), 
Bramble. 
Fly Orchis. 
Cardamine. 
Sage. 
Strawberry-tree. 
Spiderwort. 
Strawberry. 
) Camelia Japonica. 
Saffron-flower. 


- Zephyr-flower, Anemone. 


) Fish Geranium. 
Convolvulus major. 
Scarlet Poppy. * 
Variegated Tulip. 
Germander, Speedweil. 
Blue Violet, Heliotrope. 
Bugloss, Manchineal Tree, 

og’s-bane, Yellow Lily. 
Tulip. 
Spruce Pine. 
Carnation, 
Lady’s Mantle. 
Queen's Rocket. 
Hemp, Flaz. 
Parsley. 
Hollyhock, 
Sweet Sultan, Centaury. 
White Hollyhock. 


Juticea, 
Abatina, Lady’s Slipper 
Pink Larkspur. nats 
Ivy, Veronica. 
Speedwell. 
all-flower. 
Lemon-blossom. 
Amaryllis. 
Sweet William. 
Horehound, 
Lilac. 
Fleur-de-Lys, Yellow Iris. 
Venus’s Looking-glass. 
Pennyroyal. 
Columbine. 


Foolishness, or Simplicity Pomegranate. 


Foppery - - - 
Ferce - e «aes 


- Amaranth, 


Fennel. 





Friendship (early) - Red Periwinkle. 


Foresight - - - - Holly. 

Forgetfulness - - - Moonwort. 

Forget-me-not - + ~- Forget-me-not, Mouse-eared 
Scorpion Grass. 

Forsaken - - - ~~ Laburnum, Weep. Willow. 

Frankness- - - - Osier, 

Freedom - - - - Water Willow. 

Freshness - - - - Damask Rose, 

Friendship - - - Ivy, Rose Acacia, 

Friendship (unchanging) Arbor Vite. 

Frivolity - - - ~- Bladder-nut Tree, London 
Pride, Columbine. 

Frugality - - - - Chicory, Endive. 


NAPOLEONIC.—Two items in the foreign papers 
give some account of the two Napoleons. The first 
is the story of 

An Emperor’s Outfit. 

* A curious letter of Napoleon I. has been brought 
to light in the last volume of his correspondence, 
just published, which shows how precise his ideas 
were on the subject of clothing in a rather une»x- 

ected way. It is addresed, under date August, 1811 
o General Duroc, Grand Marshal of the Palace, an 
instructs him to act for the time as keeper of the 
Imperial wardrobe, and to order a fresh supply of 
the articles required by the Emperor. A list in full, 
in the Emperor’s own hand, is annexed. The Em 
peror orders his outfit in full detail—the number of 
articles, the price, and the date of delivery being 
stated with astonishing minuteness. Imprimis: two 
grenadier’s and two chasseur’s coats with epauletss 
each is to cost $78, but each must last three years. 
two hunting suits, one for coursing and one for 
shooting, each $135; two frock coats, price $40 each ; 
four dozen pairs of breeches and the same number 
of white waistcoats, to cost $715—all likewise to lagt 
three years. Then we have the underclothing. The 
Emperor orders, among other things, four dozen flan- 
nel vests, four dozen s irts, and the same number of 
handkerchiefs, to be worn at the rate of one a week, 
but to last three years; two dozen cravats, one a 
fortnight, to last six years ; and a dozen black stocks 
once a month. Then he orders boots and shoes an 
four hats per annum, the total of the little bill being 

” 


The other story is of 
Louis Napoleon at School. 

The Journal de Frankfort publishes the following :— 

“A certificate of studies has been communicated 
to us, which was delivered at the expiration of the 
half-year 1821-22 to the future Emperor Napoleon 
III., who was at that time in the fifth class of the Cok 
lege of Sainte-Anne, at Augsburg. The document is 
as follows: ‘ No. 21, Prince Charles Louis Napoleo 
son of the Duke de Saint-Leu, of Rome; born af 
Paris ; belonging to the Catholic religion ; aged four- 
teen years and five months; gifted with many good 
qualities, in the development of which he has labored 
with much zeal, so that he ha’ made good advance- 
ment in the German language, in Latin, and in arith 
metic, and pretty good in Greek and history—in 
general, therefore, considerable progress. His quiet 
manner towards his fellow-pupils is deserving of 
praise, as also the respect and gratefulness with 
which he has accepted even disagreeable tasks. He 
has the twenty-fourth place; the difficulties of the 
German language, of which he is not yet master, 
have prevented him from taking a higher rank. Be- 
sides, heis publicly commended, and he can pass into 
a superior class.’ The certificate for the preceding 
six months says: ‘The pupil possesses an ardent 
feeling for all that is elevated, good, and beautiful; 
he would have made great progress if illness had rot 
on several occasions prevented him from attending 
the class.’” 


ILLINOIS. 
Mr. Gopey: Is this fair? A neighbor of mine 
takes a $2 magazine, and pesters me a for the 
loan of my Lapy’s Book. She saysit is only an ex- 
change. ow, this person I asked to join my club, 
but she declined on account of the difference in price, 
which was only thirty-three cents, and subscribed to 
a club for a cheaper magazine. Now she gets the 
reading of two magazines by paying only for a low 
priced one. What am I to do? 
Yours, respectfully, A. R. G. 


Promptly and decidedly refuse to loan yours. This 
ia not the first complaint of this kind we have heard. 
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“Tas is my first attempt, I of course expect re- 
muneration.”” Now, who is to remunerate us for 
the valuable time spent in reading a “first attempt?” 
We feel inclined almost to return theMS. without 
reading, but our good nature prompts us to suppose 
that we may meet witha wonder. A “first attempt” 
worth publishing we never have seen. My dear 
young ladies, you never sewed well when first com- 
meacing; no man ever made a steam-engine at a 
first trial; and we are very much inclined to think 
that no one ever wrote a good story at a first at- 
tempt. Now, we propose that when a writer’s first 
story is sent us, instead of asking us to pay them, 
that they render pay to us for reading their “ first 
attempt.” 

Apropos to the above, a story has been going the 
rounds of the papers how Lowell played a joke 
upon Fields, of the Atlantic Monthly, by sending him 
an article as a first attempt. Wedid not believe the 
story when we saw it, and it has since been con- 
tradicted. But had it been true, we would not have 
censured Mr. Fields for throwing the MS. aside. 
He, like ourselves, has so often been taken in by 
‘*maiden efforts,” that very naturally he would pro- 
nounce the article worthless. 

There is another thing very common. A MS. is 
sent to us saying Mr. So and So has read it and 
pronounced it very good—the late N. P. Willis was 
a favorite reference—and in most cases the stories 
would prove to be positively bad. We have fre- 
quently returned articles from authors of great repu- 
tation, and have received in return their ill will, we 
presume, for they ceased writing for us. The loss 
was theirs, not ours. We do not care what the repu- 
tation of the author is, if we do not like the article, 
we won’t purchase it. 

OrEeRATIC HumBuG.— Next to circus managers, 
those who cater for the operatic public are the 
greatest humbugs. Signorini Patti was engaged to 
sing at Havre, in France. For some reason it did 
not suit the manager to go there, so he had it pro- 
claimed that if he had gone there, she would have 
been abducted. He said in his notice that an Ameri- 
can steamer lay there manned by young men from 
New York, who would have carried her off as she 
left the theatre, hurried her on board, put ona strong 
head of steam, and carried her off to that city. The 
best part of the joke is that the Havre people believed 
the story. This story is quite equal to the one told 
of Elliston, who could humbug an audience better 
than any other manager of his day. He once took 
aicelebrated pantomime down to Portsmouth— 
company, seenery, dresses, and all; but lo, when 
the company were dressing for the evening, it 
was found that the harlequin’s dress had been left 
behind. Elliston was equal to the emergency. He 
went before the curtain and addressed the audience 
in this wise: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I have brought 
te this city, this celebrated naval depot of his most 
sacred majesty, my celebrated pantomime of Jack 
and the Bean Stalks. I wish to do honor to this 
maritime city, celebrated for its naval depot, its vast 
congregation of sailors and ships of war. The cos- 
tume of harlequin consists of « dress in many colors 
—a parti-colored dress. Now, we know of but one 
party in this country, and that is the party of our 
sailor king.”» His majesty was a sailor. “This isa 
great naval depot. Most of its inhabitants get their 
living by the sea, and, therefore, I have resolved that 
my harlequin, instead of wearing his usual dress, 
shall be dressed in sailor’s costume.” The address 
was received with cheers, and thus Elliston got over 
the absence of his harlequin’s costume. 





PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


** AMERICANS are the rage this year, as they were 
last, and the daily importations from New York, 
Washington, and Baltimore swell to a quarto folio 
the visiting list of Mrs. Dix, the wife of the Ameri- 
can Minister in Paris. 

“ Mrs. Dix issued cards at the beginning of the year 
for nine receptions ; they are very agreeable. Danc- 
ing goes on till twelve, when, punctually with the 
striking of the clock, the music ceases as the Sab- 
bath dawns. Nothing can be more gracious than 
Mrs. Dix’s manner with all who press into her small 
rooms, nothing more quiet and paternal than the 
General’s greeting, nothing more lively and bright 
than the welcome of Miss Dix—who, unlike some 
daughters of grandees called upon to receive, helps 
her mother in the task of making every invited guest 

leased with the world in general and him or herself 

n particular, instead of selfishly devoting herself to 

her personal pleasure and enjoyment in the criticism 
of her compatriots. Miss Dix is engaged to be mar- 
ried to a Mr. Walsh, an American of property, who 
is to deprive Paris next year of one of ifs most at- 
tractive ornaments, by taking ‘it’ away with him 
to China or Japan. 

** When, the other night, Mile. Patti was prevented 
by indisposition from singing at the Italiens, and 
when it was too late to change the programme, Miss 
Harris, a young American cantatrice took Patti’s 
place without preparation or rehearsal, and wos a 
brilliant success in the difficult part of Lucia, Many, 
carried away by their admiration, declared th»t she 
will quite equal Patti in a short time; but although 
this is exaggerated, her marvellous executior, and 
the purity with which her voice attains the gicdiest 
heights, predicts for her a bright future. She had to 
repeat the character of Lucia by general request. 

** A lawsuit with a curious story will begin shortly. 
About forty years ago a young peasant girl left her 
village in the environs of Lyons, and came to Paris. 
She was extremely pretty, and her manners were 
most pleasing. The beautiful paysanne entered im- 
mediately as servant into the house of a rich bour- 
geois, and in a short time her master, who was a 
widower, was so charmed with her face and manner 
that he married her, and the peasant girl stepped 
without hesitation from the kitchen to the drawing- 
room. Speedily she became very much like a grande 
dame, lived magnificently, dressed tastefully, took 
part in every féte she could gain admittance to, and 
made the most of the world’s amusements till her 
husband died, leaving her a fortune which, although 
impaired by her prodigality, amounted to a very fair 
sum. Then, suddenly, the ex-cook left Paris, return- 
ing to her native village, bought some ground, re- 
sumed the cast-off garb of her peasant’s life, the 
wooden shoes, the rough work, its dialect even, and 
its parsimony. A short time ago this originale died, 
leaving her accumulated money to all the members 
of her — who bear her name, thus putting an 
endless number of namesakes into wild excitement, 
and necessitating the help of the law. 

“ Scribe, thegreat dramatist of Paris, used to relate 
the following: ‘ He had hired a house in the country 
to pass the summer. As soon as he was fairly in- 
stalled in it he went in search of a farmer who had 
a milch cow. Having found one, he stated his war’. 
‘My good man, my servant will come every morning 
to ae a pint of milk.’ ‘ Very well, it is eight sous.’ 
‘But I want pure milk, very pure.’ ‘In that case it 
is ten sous.’ ‘* You will milk in the presence of my 
servant. ‘Oh! then it is to be fifteen sous.’ ”’ 

Tue Lord High Chamberlain of England, the per- 
son who introduces at the presentations to the 
queen, has been behaving naughty—not to put too 
fine a point on it—has been behaving like a black- 
guard. Weare anxious to see what her majesty will 
say about it. The London Pall Mall Gazette says he 
also raises fancy dogs to sell; but this latter may 
pass, as we do not see there is any crime in that; it 
may be lowering the dignity of the English nobility 
a little 


A SvusscrIBeR is anxious to know who was the 
author of “ Though Lost to Sight to Memory Dear.”’ 
Can any one give us the information? 

Waat is always invisible, yet never out of sight? 
The letter s. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


CARD-BOARD TOYS. 


Couch (Fig 1). Take a piece of card-board half as 
large again as the diagram (Fig. 2), and having cut 


Fig. 1. 








out the outside shape, cut with a penknife and rul-r 
half through the dotted line on the face of the card 
tn front, and bend over to form the side, arm, and 
legs, and for the end and back cut half through the 


Fig. 2. 











dotted lines on the other side and turn them u 

wards, which will form the seat, back, andend. To 

make the head of the couch it will be necessary to 

make another pattern, Fig. 3. Cut half through the 

dotted lines at the bottom and right 

Fig. 3. hand side at the back of the card, and 

the left hand side on the front, and 

turning them over, fix first the under 

portion to the front end below the 

bottom of the couch, and the 

smaller extremities to the out- Fig. 4. 

side of the back, and the other 

to the inside of the arm; be- 

fore fixing, turn over the out- 

side end between the fore-fin- 

gerand thumb. The two legs 

for the back may be made as 

Fig. 4, cutting half through 

the dotted line on the back, fix the 

upper end to the inside of the bottom 

of the couch, opposite those in front. 


Fig. 1 




















Arm-chair (Fig. 1). One or two of this pattern 
may be made. First cut out the front and legs, and 





half through the card at the dotted line on the front, 
Fig. 2, and bend over; having cut out the divisions 
on the back carefully with a penknife, cut half 
through the dotted line on the back of the seat and 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 





























turn it upwards, having first cut through the dotted 
lines at the outside for the arms to turn inwards, 
and the small portion at the ends must be fixed with 
a little gum under the bottom of the chair. The 
two back legs may be made of two pieces of the 
form of Fig. 3, and by rose | half through the 
dotted lines and bending over, the small pieces can 
be tixed with gum to the bottom of the arm-chair. 


DIFFERENCE of opinion between two celebrated 
ladies as to the appearance of Napoleon I., Madame 
d@’Abrantés, and Madame de Staé]. They are both 
speaking of him when he was general of the army of 
Italy, and at the age of twenty-eight :— 

“His face,” writes Madame de Staé#l, “then thin 
and pale, was very agreeable; since he has become 
much fatter, and it does not suit him at all.” Now 
listen to Madame d’Abrantés: ‘“ At that period Na- 
poleon was ugly; since a total change has taken 
»lace in him; all that was bony, yellow, sickly even, 
1as rounded, brightened, and beautified. is fea- 
tures, which were ail angular and pointed, have 
taken grace and roundness by becoming fatter.” 

What can poor History do between these two por- 
traits done from nature? She can only say that 
Madame de Staél liked Bonaparte thin, and Madame 
d’Abrantés liked Napoleon fat; the first lady was 
for the ideal and the second for reality ; and so, not 
to quarrel with either, History gives the two por- 
traits side by side. 

“ A womAN with a child in her arms was a few 
days since soliciting charity from door to door in 
Bridgeport, Conn. She wanted, if possible, to raise 
money enough to get her child’s photograph taken.” 

In such a case as the above Gutekunst would no 
doubt have taken the child’s portrait without charge. 

Very TrRvE.—Somebody says it is “ folly to expect 
a girl to love a man whom everybody speaks well of. 
Get up a persecution, and her affections will cling so 
fast that a dozen guardians can’t remove them.” 


Raw Oysters.—‘ The oyster’s heart is said to 
beat perceptibly half an hour after it is swallowed.” 
So says some learned savant. How did he find it 
out?’ A man who eats a dozen oysters would have 
thirteen hearts beating within him at the same time. 
A pleasant reflection. 
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RESIDENCE OF HON. A. G. CURTIN, BELLEFONTE, PENN. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H Hoxsss & Son, Architects, Philadelphia. 


THe above design was drawn for Hon. Andrew G. 
Curtin, and is now under contract to be finished by 
the first of September next. The superstructure is 
of mountain free-stone laid in rubble work, pointed 
with white mortar and lined with a neat black line; 
all the woodwork outside is to be painted and sanded 
the color of the stone. The interior has been arranged 
with due regard to comfort as well aselegance. The 
plumbing is very complete, and mirror-back wash- 
stands and other improvements will be placed in the 
house. Heating is accomplished by means of an 
improved heater, low down grates, etc. Preferring 
inside finish of the best quality and workmanship 
to outside show, the building los been made but 
two stories high in order to obtain this result with- 
out exceeding the amount desired to be expended. 








FIRST STORY, 


First Story.—1 front porch; 2 vestibule, 6 feet 8 | 
inches by 9 feet; 3 parlor, 26 feet 2 inches by 22 feet 
10 inches; 4 hall; 5 reception-room, 15 feet 7 inches 

by 15 feet 10 inches; 6 dining-room, 18 feet 4 inches 
by 23 feet 6 inches; 7 library, 16 feet by 26 fe@t; 8 | 
china closet, 4 feet 3 inches by 4 feet 5 inches; 9 | 
pantry, 4 feet 3 inches, by 8 feet 4 inches; 10 store- 








SECOND STORY. 








HI 
willor 9 





room, 3 feet 9 inches by 5 feet; 11 kitchen, 16 feet by 
17 feet ; 12 scullery ; 13 porch. 

Second Story.—1% balcony ; 15 boudoir, 9 feet 6 inches 
by 11 feet 6 inches ; 16 chamber, 15 feet 8 inches by 15 
feet 11 inches ; 17 chamber, 21 feet by 23 feet ; 18 dress- 
ing-room, 5 feet 5 inches by 9 feet; 19 chamber, 26 
feet 4 inches by 16 feet ; 20 chamber, 18 feet 6 inches 
by 24 feet ; 21 bath-room, 5 feet 6 inches by 12 fect; 
22 chamber, 12 feet 10 inches by 16 feet 4 inches; 23 
nursery, 19 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 10 inches. 

Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, 
Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ BenEVOLENCE has not wholly died out. A rag- 
ged little girl in Brooklyn picked up a wallet con- 
taining six hundred dollars the other day, and run- 
ning after the lady who dropped it, restored 
the property. For her honesty, she reccived 
a reward of one cent.” 

We think there ought to be a law enti- 
tling the finder to a certain percentage to 
guard against such “benevolence” as the 


above. 

THe FRENCHMAN PERPLEXED.—lIf there 
is anything in our language that puzzles a 
Frenchman, it is the different significations 
of the same word. The perplexities of a 
persevering monsieur — rom our word 
‘fast’ are more numerous than one would 
suppose, as for instance: “ Zis horse, sair, 
he go queek, what you say?’ “ Yes, he is 
a fast horse.” “ Ah! pardon, monsieur, but 
— friend say he make fast his horse. and 

e tie him to post so henogoat all.” “ Very 
true, he is made fast by being tied.” “ Ah, 
zat cannot be; he cannot go fast; But what 
you cvll a man zat keep fast?’ “Oh, he is 
a good man who does not eat on fast days.”’ 
“But I have seen one bon vivant, who eat, 
and drink, and ride, and do every zing. Ze 
people say he is a bad man—he is very fast.” 
‘True, that is called living a fast life.” 
“ Ah, certainment, zen all ze days of his life moost 
be fast days.” “Certainly there are.” “Eh bien! 
Does he eat every day?” “ Certainly hedoes.” “Zen 
how can he keep fast?” ‘ Why—he keeps going, to 
be sure.” “ Mais, tenez? You tell me to stand fast 
when you want me to keep still, and go fast when 
you wish me to run—diable take ze fast.” 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

THe season for setting out plants has now arrived ; 
and in addition to the varieties already described, 
which can be propagated from seed, there is a great 
variety known as florist flowers and bedding plants, 
which are propagated from cuttings, layers, or divi- 
sion of the roots. We have made up an assortment 
of the most desirable of these which we offer for ten 
dollars—which is much below the usual price—this 
inciudes packing (the express charges are at the 
purchaser’s cost). These assortments have given 
great satisfaction heretofore, not only in the quality 
of the plants, but also in the careful manner in 
which they are packed, so as to insure their safe 
carriage to distant points. 

We offer the following extracts from letters, show- 
ing the satisfactory manner in which these plants 
are received :— 

Orrawa, ILL., April 23, 1867. 

The box of plants = forwarded us is received; 
the plants were beautiful, and in extraordinary fine 
eondition, The long trip had not injured them in 
the least, I never saw so much care and ingenuity 
exercised in packing, before. A. B. Moore, 

County Clerk. 
MonTGOMERY, ALA., April 20, 1867. 

The plants have been received this day, and the 
prove perfectly satisfactory. Every plant is as fres 
as if just dugup, and promisesto grow. D.S. Troy. 

The following is the assortment we offer for ten 
dollars :— 

10 Everblooming Roses, 18 Verbenas, 6 ornamental 
foliage plants, 3 Heliotrope, 4 Fuchsias, or Ladies 
Eardrop, 2 Petunias, 4 Lantana, 4 Pansies, 2 Salvias, 
4 Geraniums, 1 Gazania, 2 Cuphea, 4 Double Dahlias, 
4 Gladiolus, 4 Tigridia, 2 Double Tuberoses, 4 Chry- 
santhemums,2 Violets, 2 Monthly Pinks, 2 Monthly 
Carnations, 1 Cobea Scandens, 1 Lemon Verbena, 2 
Perennial Phlox. 

We also offer a large collection of the New Hybrid 
French Gladiolus, which has become so popular as a 
summer flower. Nothing can excel the variety and 
richness of their colors. We will forward by mail 
one dozen good varieties for $2 50, or one dozen very 
choice varieties for $5 00. We have also fine bulbs 
of the New Golden Japan Lily. (Lilium Auratum), 
this magnificent lily excels all others for beauty and 
fragrance. Bulbs planted in the spring will bloom 
during the summer months. It is perfectly hardy. 
Flowering bulbs from $2 to $4 each can be sent by 
mail. Address HENRY A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


WE respectfully call the attention of the friends of 
Mrs. Hale to the following :— 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston (Mass.), have just pub- 
lished a new work, “ Manners; or, Happy Homes 
and Good Society all the Year Round.” By Mrs. 
Hale. The book is elegantly printed in large type ; 
pages 377. Price $2 50. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, have in press a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mrs. Hale’s “ Dis- 
tinguished Women,” ete. Large octavo, double col- 
umns, and over 900 pages. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have 
lately issued new editions of Mrs. Hale’s “New 
Cookery Book,” and also her “ Receipts for the Mil- 
lion.” 


PosTaGe on the Lapy’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 





SARDINES.—The lovers of the “little fishes biled 
in ile” should know that the fish which furnishes 
them with such a delicious repast belongs to the 
herring family, and genus alosa. The poor name 
was given to it by Cuvier, who was the first to as- 
sign it to a distinct place in the finny tribe. He 
called it sardina, from which it is known as the sar- 
dine. Sardines are caught principally along the 
coasts of Brittany, and to a less extent in Portugal. 
The fisheries employ a large number of men and 
women. The fishing vessels—of eight or ten tons 
each, and carrying a crew of from six to ten—go out 
two or three leagues from the land, and watch for 
shoals of fish, hen they.see them, they spread 
their gill-nets for them, and scatter on the water 
the bait which has been prepared, and which con- 
sists of the eggs and flesh of fish, especially of cod 
and mackerel, and sometimes of salted fish. Large 
quantities of sardines are taken in this way; some 
are salted on board, and others are carried on shore, 
and either sold fresh or prepared for shipment. For 
the latter purpose, they are salted and packed away 
in tin cans, with meited butter and olive oil, whic 
is poured upon them in an almost boiling state. 
The cans are sealed up to prevent the air reaching 
the fish, and are then ready for shipment. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 
Appness “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 


tress. 
No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 


nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent te pay return 
postage. 

Be particuiar, when writing, to mertion the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. F. U.—Sent articles by Adams’s express Feb- 
ruary 19th, 

Miss J, M.—Sent lead comb 19th. 

Mrs. G. R. M.—Sent lead comb 19th. 

Mrs. D. E. N.—Sent rubber gloves 19th. 

Mrs. J. H. F.—Sent articles 19th. 

Mrs. J. R.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 21st. 

Mrs. W. N.—Sent lead comb 2ist. 

Miss L. M. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 


Mrs. L. S. W.—Sent articles 28th. 
Mrs, G. A, R.—Sent corset by Harnden’s express 


th. 

Mrs. A. T.—Sent rubber gloves March 3d. 

K. R. C.—Sent rubber gloves 3d. 

Mrs. J. C. S.—Sent pattern 3d. 

O. V. V.—Sent shoes by Adams’s express 5th. 
W. G. R.—Sent articles 5th. 

Mrs. R. B. G.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. A. J. B.—Sent pattern and needles 7th. 
Mrs. J. P. W. D.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. C. M. W.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Miss S. B.—Sent articles 7th. 

Mrs. M. A. W.—Sent articles 7th. 

Miss E. R.—Sent paper and envelopes 10th. 
Mrs. E. O.—Sent articles 10th. 

Mrs. S. L.—Sent articles 12th. 

H. E. O.—Sent lead comb 12th. 

J. F. W.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 13th. 
M. G.—Sent articles 13th. 

K. W. M.—Sent zephyr by Adams’s express l4th. 
Mrs. A. T.—Sent rubber gloves 17th. 

Miss A. P.—Sent rubber gloves 17th. 

Mrs. G. W. B.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. ©. D. B.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Miss L. B.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Cc. M. S.—Sent paper, ete. 17th. 

J. M. B.—Sent rubber gloves 18th. 

Mrs. R. J. T.—Sent articles 18th. 

Mrs. B. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 18th. 
Mrs. J. W.— Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. M. L. J.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. J. W.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. T. A. S.—Sen: pattern 20th. 

Mrs. H. H.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 20th. 
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Mrs. G. F. C.—We have never seen any pattern 
such as you describe. 

May Flower.—As if spelled Go-de—the accent on 
the first syllable. 

Mrs. D. F. E.—A gentleman should offer his right 
arm to the lady on entering the room. This leaves 
her right hand at liberty to manage her dress. 

Mrs, M. E. S.—Hair-crimpers cost $1 per box of 
one dozen. 

N. D. T.—Orné balls are out of the market, now, 
and cannot be purchased. Printed instructions go 
with them. Too late to be answered in the April 
number by one month. 

Miss V. R.—Thanks for cooking receipts. 

Miss L. R.—Thanks for receipts for dy cing. 

Winnie.—Too late to be answered ia the April 
number by two weeks. We do not know the lady’s 
first name. Nor do we recollect to have ever seen it 
in print, or heard it. 

Miss M.—The remedy for drunkeness you send 
would kill the patient. That would certainly cure 
the complaint. Within a few days a lady adminis- 
tered one dose in a cup of coffee, and it nearly killed 
the man. 

Inquirer.—Go-de. That is the way Godey is pro- 
nounced—the accent on the first syllable. About 
the one hundredth time we have answered this 
question. 

Lois Lane.—Declined. If you had sent a stamp 
and your name we would have given you our rea- 
sons; but we shall probably have forgotten them 
when this reaches your eye. 

A Reader.—We cannot spare the time to look over 
seventy-six volumes of the LApy’s Book to find the 
receipt Po want; would oblige you if we could. 

Miss Etta.—We published one of “ Bread,” which 
we can send you on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
**Cake” we have not yet published. 

Jane E.—You will find Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book the 
best published. 

Missie.—You cannot be, as you state, an old sub- 
scriber, for you will find plenty of the patterns you 
ask for in the numbers for 1866. 

Miss E, F. D.—You will find tatting patterns in 
1867. 

H. H. H.—We have been informed that in England 
it is pronounced with the accent on the middle syl- 
lable, Bal-mo-ral. We pronounce it with the accent 
on the last, Balmo-ral. 

Anna M. G.—Nature, we ee, forms them, and 
they will disappear in time. The writer of this was 
once troubled with them. We did nothing for them, 
and og fg pe gem 

Miss L. P.—On going up to the altar, the father 
should have his daughter on his left arm, and place 
her on the right side of the minister, and remain 
standing by her to be ready to give the bride away 
when the question is asked, ‘*‘ Who giveth away this 
woman?’ The groom takes charge of the mother to 
the altar, and stands on the right side of the bride, 
the mother standing by him. 

D. 8.—Willmer & Rogers, 47 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
will import Banting’s pamphlet on corpulency for 
you. It will cost you about fifty cents. 

Artie.—“‘We defy augury,’” and would as leave 
commence any important operation on Friday as 
any other day. 

Miss D. E.—Better go toa dentist. Nothing will 
remove tartar but an instrument. 

Miss R. H. P.—Of course the gentleman could not 
recognize you until you had first addressed him. 
After a casual introduction, the lady may or may 
not recognize a gentleman. 

Miss W. T. O.—If you have not powerful friends 
to intercede for you, it would be useless to make the 
application. For every vacancy there are at least 
one hundred applicants. 

Miss S. A.—Address Fashion Editor of Lapy’s 
Book, and inclose a stamp. 

Ellie.—Glycerine is the best thing we know of. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havtnc had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress ef the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 








bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposec expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
ia choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafieigh’s, or 
Curwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 
gerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments ; te wd from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Underskirt of Bismarck silk, trimmed 
with two rows of chenille fringe, headed by. bands of 
silk trimmed with silk buttons. The upper skirt is 
of a lighter shade, looped up at the side with but- 
tons. Plain bodice, with belt, to which is attaghed 
a basquine cut in points, trimmed with a silk band 
and tassels, Sash, with long ends in back. Open 
sleeve, with tight sleeves under of the darker shade. 
Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with green ribbon 
and illusion rosette. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white India mull, trimmed with 
large puffs ; a row of lace insertion divides each puff, 
lined with green ribbon. Sashof green ribbon, from 
which bands of ribbon fall through the centre of each 
puff, terminating in a bow. A band of ribbon is 
arranged to fall over the bottom part of the skirt from 
these bows. Bouquets of flowers and leaves are 
placed on the lower part of each side puff. The up- 
per part of the bodice is cut in scallops, and trimmed 
to correspond. Coiffure of green leaves. Necklace, 
bracelets, and ear-rings of Malachite. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of Bismarck silk poplin. The upper 
part of skirt is tightly gored; a deep flounce is 
placed around the bottom of the skirt, trimmed with 
two rows of silk braid, and forming a puff above the 
flounce in the back. The trimming is placed above 
this and straight across the front, a row of fringe 
formed of deep tassels falling belowit. Plain bodice, 
with belt, with scallop cut in front and back, and 
trimmed with the fringe ; three rosettes on the back, 
and a band of the material falling from this, trimmed 
with buttons and finished by a tassel. Tight sleeve, 
trimmed tocorrespond. Hair heavily crimped ; chig- 
non of puffs, with long curl at one side. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of Dagmar blue silk, cut tightly, and 
gored. The pattern around the bottom of skirt is 
formed of silk braid, headed by a cross-cut band of 
silk, with buttons through the centre. The waist 
and sleeves are trimmed to correspond. Coat of 
black silk, lined with white, and trimmed with a 
row of satin leaves. Bonnet of black Neapolitan, 
trimmed with white lace and blue velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress of pearl-colored summer 
poplin, trimmed with a row of chenille fringe round 
the bottom. Marie Antoinette fichu, trimmed with 
the fringe, the ends tied in the back. Hat of perrl- 
colored chip, trimmed with ribbon, with scarf-like 
ends in back. 
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Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of blue silk poplin. The 
edge of the skirt iscut in scallops, and trimmed with 
braid and buttons. The dress buttons over on one 
side, and down the skirt. Hat of white straw, 
trimmed with blue velvet and white plume. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of black gros grain silk, with a 
plaited ruffle around the bottom of skirt, headed by 
a satin fold, studded with jet beads, and edged on 
each side by guipure lace ; this trimming extends up 
each side of the front breadth, a row of jet buttons 
going down the front, The sack is trimmed to cor- 
respond. Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with 
green ribbon and gilt acorns. 

Fig. 2.—Underskirt of black silk, trimmed with 
three bands of satin; overskirt of green silk. The 
side gores are cut pointed, the edge scalloped and 
bound with narrow braid; these extend up to the 
waist. The skirt is cut the full length, and looped 
up with satin bands terminating in loops. Sack of 
black silk, trimmed tocorrespond. Bonnet of green 
crape, trimmed with straw flowers at the side, and 
fastening strings in front. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of silver gray silk, trimmed with a 
plait of blue satin, headed by leaves of the same. 
The trimming extends down the sides, and across 
the back and front of the skirt. Waist and sleeves 
trimmed with bands of blue satin, finished by small 
bows. Belt of the same, with satin points around 
it. Bonnet of biue crape, trimmed with white lace, 
and white flowers at the side. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of mauve-colored silk, trimmed to 
simulate two skirts ; the trimming consists of a row 
of chenille fringe of a darker shade, headed by a silk 
braid put on ina pattern, and a row of small buttons 
between. The same braid extends around the bottom 
of the skirt. Low corsage and Marie Antoinette 
fichu trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of lilac silk. The bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with one flounce, which is deeper in 
front than back; it is headed by cross-cut bands of 
satin. The waist is cut like a jacket, with three 
points in back ; the sides extend down, forming sash 
ends, and is trimmed with satin. The sash at the 
back is gathered and fastened by three bows, the 
ends finished by a chenille fringe. Bonnet of white 
chip, trimmed with black lace and violets. 


Satin Trimmings. 


Fig. 1 shows the proper width of the sing'e rouleau 
trimming, which is generally made of satin, cut on 
the cross, about an inch wide. 

Fig. 2 shows the rouleaux with two colors. 

Fig. 3 shows the manner in which a double rou- 
leaux is arranged. 

Fig. 4isaGothic trimming. It must becut accord- 
ing to design, in three parts, which must be stitched 
or tacked together on the wrong side, and turned. 

Fig. 5 is a rouleau trimming with Vandyke edge. 
The rouleaux are stitched through, and the Van- 
dykes are cut in a triangular form, stitched through 
on one side, and sewn upon a foundation with a 
rouleau over them. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8, and 9.—Modes of making rouleaux. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—New shape scarf mantle, with hood. Our 
model is made of black sfik, trimmed with satin 
Vandykes. The same extends around the pointed 


hood at the back, which is finished by a heavy silk 
tassel. 








Fig. 2.—Mourning bonnet of black erape, put on in 
two puffs. The trimming consists of a crape rosette 
and long ends at back. Strings of the same are 
fastened under the chin. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of black lace, with illusion strings 
edged with narrow laee. The trimming consists of 
pink roses and leaves, the latter extending across 
the top, from which jet pendants fall. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of white crape, puffed ; the rosette, 
ends, and strings of illusion edged by narrow blonde 
lace. A wreath of white roses across the top. 

Fig. 5—Bonnet of green crape, with a piece across 
the back, pointed on one side, which extends down 
and forms the strings. The trimming consists of a 
wreath of field daisies, across the top, finished at 
one side by a purple heartsease and leaves. 

Fig. 6. La Lyonnaise Headdress.—The front hair is 
arranged in small curls across the forehead. The 
hair on the temples is divided into five, waved, and 
fastened on the chignon; a plaited chignon with a 
long curl at theside. A gilt coronet ecross the fore- 
head. 

Fig. 7. La Marietta Headdress.—The hair is parted 
above the forehead from ear to ear, and with the 
help of a comb and a small amount of bandaline is 
arranged to form waves across the forehead. A 
string of pearls or a narrow colored ribbon is tied in 
the centre, and serves to keep the waved hair firm in 
its place. The chignon is a soft roil of hair, with 
pearls entwined round it. 

Fig. 8. La Tintorella Headdress.—The front hair is 
combed back ala Marie Stuart. The back hair is 
tied firmly, and then divided into two strands; the 
left one is pinned to form a figure like half an eight ; 
the right is formed into a large flat loop, which is 
fastened with a comb. 

Fig. 9.—The new style of sash rings now so uni- 
versally worn, These rings are sometimes worn at 
the back and sometimes at the side of the skirt, the 
waistband passing through two of them, the bar 
across the interior of the ring keeping the band 
straight. Net and lace tunics arc also looped through 
these sash rings. They are made of gilt, large pearl 
beads, jet, steel, and of velvet embroidered with jet 
beads. 

Fig. 10.—New style of muslin body, simulating a 
corselet and full waist. It is ornamented with em- 
broidery in colored wools. The ties on the shoulders 
and neck are of silk embroidered in bright colors to 
match the body. 

Fig. 11.—Embroidery. 

Fig. 12.—A work apron, made of white muslin, 
and trimmed with scarlet braid. 

Figs. 13, 14, and 15.—Good mocels for making white 
piqué dresses. They can be trimmed with white, or 
colored, plain and fancy braids and buttons. 

Fig. 16.—,Handkerchief corner. 

Fig. 17.—Black net bodice. The material of which 
this bodice is made is black guipure, and the trim- 
ming consists of insertion formed with black velvet 
and studded with jet. There are lozenge-shaped 
ornaments down the front, composed of velvet, edged 
with narrow guipure; similar lozenges are repro- 
duced below the waistband. The sleeves, 2 la juive, 
are striped crosswise with guipure and velvet alter- 
nately : lozenges form epaulettes, and are continued 
down the sleeve, as though they looped it up half- 
way up the arm. 

Fig. 18.—Chemise for a child of eight years, made 
with pointed yoke formed of tucks and insertion. 
The sleeve is edged with a narrow worked edge. 

Fig. 19.—Apron in brown Holland, for a little girl 
from five to seven years old. This apron comes up 
high in the neck, and has long sleeves ; it is made of 
browag Holland ar white piqué, and ornamented with 
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point russe embroidery in red wool. Round the 
neck it is edged with a frill, embroidered in button- 
hole stitch with red wool. The wristbands are also 
ornamented with embroidery. The apron is fastened 
at the back with buttons and button-holes. 

Fig. 20.—Low gored frock for a little girl from two 
to four years. This pretty little froek is made of 
blue lawn, ornamented with white braid. It is fast- 
ened all the way down the front with buttons. A 
flounce of white muslin is sewn on round the bottom 
to imitate an underskirt. The seam of the flounce 
is covered with a cross strip of blue ornamented 
with white. A similar strip of muslin is sewn on 
round the neck and armholes. The flounces are 
edged with narrow lace. 

Figs. 21, 22, and 23.—Children’s dresses. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for a little boy, of fawn-colored cas- 
simere. Garibaldi pants ; long sacque, trimmed with 
silk braid and fancy buttons; turban hat of brown 
straw ; high Polish boots. 

Fig. 22.—Gored dress of azure blue silk, with box 
plaits round the bottom, the plait being finished on 
each side by a button of darker shade; a band of silk 
of darker shade goes around the plaits, forming a 
Grecian border; asmall bow is placed over each one, 
Sack of white cloth, trimmed with blue silk braid 
and buttons; hat of rice straw, trimmed with bluc 
velvet and a gilt ornament; bronze boots. 

Fig. 23.—Dress and sack with cape of white piqué, 
trimmed with braid put round in two rows of seal- 
lops. Hat of chip, trimmed with green velvet and 
a small plume. The boots are of light gray kid, 
worked with silk, 


————- 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


As Nature has donned her mantle of spring, Fash- 
ion must follow her example. Our sidewalks are 
filled with fair pedestrians whose foilettes bewilder 
us with their beauty and variety, and we turn for 
relief to the store windows, but, alas, we are at a 
greater loss; everything is beautiful ; so that to com- 
meace a description seems an impossibility. But we 
must make an effort, and see what we can do. 

We spoke of silks in our last chat, but cannot re- 
sist mentioning a few elegant robes that we have 
seen, One, a green gros grain robe, embroidered in 
white, the embroidery so fine as to imitate lace; it 
extends round the bottom and up the front breadth; 
a border of the same trims the waist and sleeves; the 
sash ends are also embroidered to match. Another 
of pearl-colored silk, with roses and leaves embroi- 
dered in pyramids on each breadth; the sleeves, 
sash, and waist to correspond. We also saw a num- 
ber of chéne robes, and the silks in dress patterns; 
these are mostly of gray or pearl-colored grounds, 
with gay flowers or small figures over them. 

In thin goods, we see grenadines that seem to have 
been made only to look at, so beautiful are the bou- 
quets and birds that are strewn over them. Embroi- 
dered spots of all colors, figures of all shapes, and 
satin stripes, are the most popular; they can be had 
in different colors. Some persons prefer plain mate- 
rials, for those the same goods can be bought in all 
shades, and can be trimmed with a contrasting color, 
if desired. White grenadine will be very much worn; 
they can be made up plainly and worn with a colored 
sash and ribbons; or they can be trimmed with any 
color desired. They are a pretty and inexpensive 
dress, 

Organdies are very similar in style. We, however, 
saw a few novelties. One, a white ground spotted 
with butterflies of the most gorgeous colors; another 
with cherries in clusters over it; and lastly, one with 
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tiny baskets filled with strawberries. Plain white 
organdies, green, blue, maise, and cerise, are also de- 
sirable, they can be made with cut-off skirt, low cor- 
sage, and Marie Antoinette fichu. 

At OC. Stoddart & Brothers we noticed some very 
pretty percale robes, two of which will be seen on 
page 496 of this number; another, a white ground 
dotted over with small figures, and a border of 
wheat-ears extending up each gore; one very simi- 
lar had roses and birds for a bordering. These are 
a pretty and inexpensive morning dress, as all the 
necessary trimming accompanies each dress. 

In travelling dress goods there are many new 
fabrics since last month. They are mostly of the 
same texture as summer poplins; some are perfectly 
plain, others have a tiny silk stripe through them; 
some of a darker shade than the material, others of 
colored threads. There is another with tiny silk 
spots over it. But for our own taste we prefer plain 
materials, which we see in large quantities. Some 
of the poplins are as handsome as silks, and almost 
as expensive; but that is no consideration now in 
purchasing a walking suit, for they are made and 
trimmed so very handsomely, as to make them use- 
less for travelling or ordinary wear; hence the ne- 
cessity for something plainer for general use. 

In outside wrappings, sacks, tight and partly tight- 
fitting basques, and scarf mantles, are the favorites. 
The principal feature in all, and in fact everything, 
is the sash. Of a large number which we saw, all 
had sashes, either fastened at the side or back ; these 
are elaborately trimmed. 

Satin has taken the place of jet, satin folds, pip- 
ings, made trimmings, and imported ones, and satin 
buttons of all sizes, are some of the few modes in 
which it is disposed of. Lace is also used for trim- 
ming mantles. The favorite is the guipure, which 
has been banished by the extensive use of jet, silk 
galloons, and a thick military braid is also used. 
Fringe is again in vogue, from the narrow Tom 
Thumb fringe, to that with a handsome netted head- 
ing. 

Skirts still continue gored; fashion as yet shows 
no inclination to change. They are mostly cut to 
suit the fancy of the wearer; some persons desiring 
some fulness, and not caring to cut up material in 
tight gores. Others remodelling old dresses, find the 
tight gores more convenient. But the style most 
universally adopted has gathers in the back. The 
trains are even longer than they have been, if that 
is possible. 

Sleeves are worn both tight and open; the coat- 
sleeve still continues in favor. We saw one with 
satin leaves extending around the hand, and con- 
tinuing up the front of the sleeve to armhole. This 
is a very stylish trimming; the waist and skirt can 
be trimmed or not, as fancy dictates. Open sleeves 
are very long, and open on the upper part of the 
arm; they will be more popular for the coming 
months than they proved this winter, especially as 
the bodices of thin dresses will be worn low, with 
the Marie Antoinette fichu; and with a low bodice 
most persons prefer an open sleeve. 

As we predicted in our last, the Fanchon is the 
bonnet most popular. It is said the bonnets are 
larger. We cannot see that it is so; some of them 
have a brim standing up ia the front, which perhaps 
makes them appear larger. We have seen some 
pretty styles. One, a bonnet of the Fanchon shape, 
made of black lace, ornamented with steel ; a wreath 
of small pink roses was placed across the brim; 
illusion strings fastened by a bouquet of roses. An- 
other, and a novelty, is the Mantilla bonnet; this is 
composed of a tiny frame, fitting closely to the head 
and covered with illusion; a bandeau of velvet and 
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flowers is placed across the brim; the veil of illu- 
sion is long, fastened over the top, falling down over 
the shoulders, and the ends brought forward and 
fastened by flowers under the chin. This style of 
bonnet it is thought will be popular, as it displays 
the elaborate dressing of the hair to advantage. We 
see Neapolitan braids in all colors; some are plain, 
others have the straw placed on them to form puffs; 
they are generally trimmed with illusion of the 
same color. Straws embroidered with colors are 
also worn, and are generally trimmed with the same 
color as the embroidery. Malines_lace is a new ma- 
terial, it has the appearance of being covered with 
frost; it can be had in all colors, and makes up very 
effectively. We saw a bonnet of violet, with white 
roses, that was both simple and ladylike. 

Hats are different in shape. They remind us of 
the military cocked hat; the crown is high, in some 
pointed, in others square, and in others round; the 
brim is rolled up on one side, and turned up on the 
other. They are trimmed with a plume and ornament 
in the front—a style which we do not think will be 
popular. Turban shapes are also seen ; these require 
no trimming, but an illusion scarf fastened by a bou- 
quet of flowers in front. There is another style of 
hat which is pretty; the crown is moderately high, 
the brim is composed of pieces cut in points, each 
point being fastened up to the crown by a straw 
ornament, 

Never have we seen such a variety of braids in all 
colors for piqué and wash goods; some resemble 
Cluny lace, others the most delicate embroidery ; in 
galloons they can be had in all styles and widths. 

Buttons are larger; colored ones with claws of gilt 
for a setting are new, but too glaring to be popular. 
The latest novelty is gilt buttons studded with steel ; 
it is seen not only in buttons, but also in jewels of 
all descriptions. Both metals are mixed together in 
all kinds of elaborate patterns. Gold or gilt studded 
with steel, becomes by night almost as sparkling as 
cut diamonds. Complete parures are made of it, 
consisting of ear-rings, brooch, waistband, buckle, 
and of a diadem, or Grecian coronet for the hair. 

Parasols are made of colored or black satin trimmed 
with embroidery and fringe of beads, or with vélvet 
leaves and flowers, bordering them. Lace covers are 
as fashionable as ever, but the exceedingly high price 
of them makes it impossible for persons with mode- 
rate means to purchase them. 

Sashes are a great feature of the dresses, and are 
worn in a multitude of styles, and frequently form 
the only ornament to the dresses. We will notice a 
few of the most distingué. The Metternich sash is 
made of green moire ribbon, and ornamented with 
a tiny golden horn, and other attributes of the chase. 
The Impératrice is of blue satin, with delicate silver 
bees, and tiny silver chains. The Bergere sash is a 
novelty for evening wear. It is tied with two large 
loops, and a miniature shepherdess’s hat in silver 
is placed on the loops. Plain satin ribbons are usu- 
ally employed for this style of sash. There is no rule 
as to the length of sashes, but it should be observed 
that when sashes are made of ribbon they are very 
long, and when of the same material as the skirt, 
they are short. So popular are they, that they will 
even be worn with wash dresses made of the same 
material bound. 

At a ball given at the Tuileries, the beautiful Em- 
press Eugénie’s toilette suited her admirably. Her 
hair, which was arranged in a cluster of ringlets at 
the back, was combed so as to display the temples, 
while the tiniest of small ringlets fell over her fore- 
head; among these ringlets were sprays of yellow 
acacia and diamond leaves, The upper part of the 
skirt was white tulle, the lower part yellow tulle; 





the front was ornamented with a garland formed of 
sprays of acacia and natural foliage. At the back 
the tunic formed a train like a manteau de cour, and 
a similar garland, headed with a plait or tress of 
yellow satin, bordered it. The waistband was yel- 
low satin; the sash was tied in a simple bow, and 
fell with extremely long ends on the back of the 
skirt. At each side of the skirt the Empress wore a 
splendid agrafe formed of large emeralds, surrounded 
with diamonds alternating with rubies, and from 
each agrafe depended a graceful spray of acacia. 
The white tulle sleeves were of the form of those 
called 2 ange, and they were tied at the back, fall- 
ing like an aerial scarf over the skirt. Black ribbon 
velvet, tied at the back with very long ends, encir- 
cled her majesty’s throat. This velvet positively 
glittered with emeralds and diamonds, so thickly 
was it covered with them. Princess Mathilde wore 
a gold-colored satin dress, with a white lace tunic 
over it, the latter was very short in front, but fell 
almost as a train at the back. Wide black velvet 
ribbon and a bouquet of violet dahlias decorated the 
tunic, The bertha was edged with white lace, and 
a violet dahlia was placed on each shoulder. A dia- 
mond coronet and a necklet with long diamond drops 
completed the toilette. 

A very pretty dress for a bridemaid is composed of 
white tarletane, trimmed with lilies of the valley ; 
the bodice puffed, and having a small wreath of the 
flowers laid on to simulate a corselet. The first 
skirt is long, and edged with nine tiny flounces, or 
with puffings; the second, looped with a wreath on 
each side, terminates behind in two points, which 
fall over a second tunic, also pointed; the tunics are 
edged with white satin piping and blonde. 

Pretty evening toilettes are made of colored Fou- 
lard. We particularly admired one that we saw of 
white Foulard, with very fine black lines placed far 
apart from one another, and a pattern of small pink 
flowrets round the bottom of the skirt; there were 
five small ruched flounces with pinked-out edges ; 
two of these flounces were of black glacé silk, and 
three of pink. Instead of a bodice, there was a low 
corselet, ornamented with three ruches (the centre 
one black); inside, a high bodice of white muslin 
with short sleeves ; wide sash of pink glacé silk, tied 
at the back, and forming two long loops; the sash 
was edged with a black and pink ruche. For a coif- 
fure, a sort of torsade formed of twe strips of velvet 
ribbon, one black and one pink, was passed through 
the hair. This is a pretty toilette for summer at a 
watering-place. 

A dress of fawn-colored leno {appears to be com- 
posed of two separate pieces; the front of the skirt 
is quite plain; the back is plaited and train-shaped. 
This back part is buttoned on to the front on either 
side; the buttons are of fawn-coiored satin. The 
back part of the skirt is trimmed with three narrow 
pinked-out flounces of the same color, put on with 
a heading and plaited. The front part is trimmed 
with six narrow rouleaux of the same shade of satin ; 
the rouleaux come down on either side of the dress, 
turn off near the bottom, and continue as far as the 
place where the back part of the dress is buttoned 
on to the front. Three rouleaux are placed across 
the shoulders, and three round the bottom of each 
sleeve, 

We cannot resist describing a walking svit, it is 
so extremely simple and stylish. It was made of 
gray silk poplin, trimmed with knotted fringe, to 
simulate two skirts, headed by three satin folds ; the 
sack was trimmed to correspond. As satin trim- 
mings can now be purchased in all styles, this makes 
a very easy and inexpensive trimming. 

FAsHIoN, 
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Prang’s American Chromos. 
After Oil and Water Color Paintings. 
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Album of Cuba. (Four pictures.) 
Autumn Leaves—Maple, 

Autumn Leaves—Oak and Elm, 

Wood Mosses and Ferns, 

Bird’s Nest and Lichens, 

Nine American Views, 

Group of Chickens (after Tait), 
Group of Ducklings, 

Group of Quails, 

Six American Landscapes (per set), 
Early Autumn on Esopus Creek, 

Late Autumn in the White Mountains 
(These are companion pieces, by é&, Z. Bricher.) 
The Bullfinch (after Cruikshank), ; com- 
The Linnet » “1 panions, 
The Baby; or, Going to the Bath, 

The Sisters (companion to the Baby), 

The Poultry-yard (after Lemmens), 

Poultry Life—A (after Lemmens) ? |, ;. 
Poultry Life—B (comp. _—— ; par, 

Dead Game, by G. Bossett, 

Flower Bouquet 

Blackberries in Vase, 

Correggio’s Magdalena, 

Under the Apple Tree (by Niles) — 

Rest on the Roadside (companion) peu, 
Cherries and Basket (after Granberry), 
Strawberries and Basket “ 3 

The Kid’s Play-ground (after Bruith), 

A Friend in Need, 
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*,* Send for “ Prang’s Chromo ; a Journal of Popular 
Art,” which contains a full catalogue of Prang’s publi- 
cations, with descriptions of the process of making 
Chromos, and Letters from Distinguished Americans on 
Popular Art. It wiil be mailed free to any address by 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


AMERICAN (Waltham) WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
Railroad Engineers, Conductors, Expressmen, 


And other experts as superior to all others for 
durability, steadiness, and accuracy as timekeepers. 


Unscrupulous dealers occasionally sell a worthless 
Swiss watch, representing it as made by us. To avoid 
all imposition, the purchaser should invariably demand 
a certificate of genuineness, signed by the Treasurer 

R. E. ROBBINS, 
For sale by all respectable dealers. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents. 
No. 182 Broadway, New York, 





COLGATE & CO.’S 


Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by 
skilled workmen from the best materials 
obtainable. They are SUPERIOR in all 
the requisites of good TOILET SOAP, and 
consequently have become the STAND- 
ARD among dealers and customers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 





FASHIONABLE STATIONERY. 
Sent by Mail, Post-paid. 

Messrs. J. E. Trrton & Co., Boston, Mass., will 
send by mail, post-paid, a handsome box of assorted 
fashionable note papers with envelopes to match, 
stamped with any initial desired, to the address of 
any one waeere to them one dollar. In sending 
write the initial desired clear and plain. 





lowes DREVET & CO., No. 24 RUE DE LA 

PAIX, Paris, 19 William Street, New York, and 
76 State Street, Boston, make advances on American 
securities, and cash coupons on demand. Bills on 
the United States or England bought and sold. Let- 
ters for Americans in Marees addressed to our care 
will be promptly delivered or forwarded. Circular 
travelling credits issued and cashed. 


ITALIAN COURIER’S OFFICE, 
38 Golden Square, 
London, England, 


FAMILIES or SINGLE persons about to visit 
Europe are informed that they will always find, at 
the above office, experienced and intelligent couriers, 
possessing the highest testimonials. By addressing 
a letter to the Secretary, J. FONDATORI, by the 
steamer in advance of the party leaving America, a 
courier will be dispatched to meet their arrival at 
Liverpool. For any further informaticn, address as 
above. 








Robes, Lingerie. 
Confections, Dentelles. 


Mme. Merlot Larchevéque, 
21 Boulevard des Capucines. 


EN FACE LE GRAND HOTEL. PARIS. 
ENGLISH SPOKEN. 





MRS. HAMILTON THOMAS’ 
BOOK sTORE 


AN 


WEST END STATIONERY, 


1344 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A GOOD STOCK OF FOREIGN NOTE AND LET- 
TER PAPER. 
GOOD FRENCH NOTE PAPER, Five Quires, Ini- 
tialed, %1. 
WEDDING CARDS IN PERFECT TASTE. 
MONOGRAMS DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED. Three 
Samples submitted for Choice. 
ILLUMINATED MONOGRAMS painted on Fans. 
ALL PAPER INITIALED free of extra charge. 
The following Beautiful Designs for Letter-heads: 
* Dove with Olive Branch ;’” a Bouquet of “ Lily of the 
Valley ;” do. of “‘ Thistles,”’ with “‘ Dinna Forget ;’’ do. 
of ‘* Forget-me-nots’ ;” do. of “ Fusia,”’ etc. etc. 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 





AFFLICTED WOMEN, Send for Circular of 
“SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER :ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTER,” 1347 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 


Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL Dk- 
PARTMENT. Price $2 50in advance ; $3 00 if not paid 


inadvance. Address 
P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FASHION EDITRESS 


Of GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK is prepared to fur- 
nish the following articles :— 

Ladies’ and Children’s complete Wardrobes, Paper 
Patterns, Dresses, Cloaks, Ladies’ Ornamenta 
Hair, Knit Goods, Zephyrs, Trimmings, 
Millinery, Hair Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Jewelry, Wedding 
and Visiting Cards, 

Paper and Envelopes, Oard-cases, etc. etc. 


Address FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Philadelphia. 
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Don’t Stop to Condole 


With the victim of sick headache. 


procure 


Go to the nearest drug store, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


administer one or two sparkling and refreshing doses, and in a few 


hours the pain will cease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





INweecdles Stuck lke Pins. 
Manufactured by J. ENGLISH & Co., Feckenham. 
The Advantages of this Pian are as follows :— 


1. The elegance and neatness of style. 


2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling them by frequent handling ; each one 
being so secured as to render it impossible to falk out until taken for use. 

Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. 


Address 


L. A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wan belliahmexnts, “EMte. 


GARDENING. A steel-plate. 

COLORED FASHION PLATE. Containing six figures. 

CROCHET ANTIMACASSAR. Printed in blue and red. 

EXTENSION SHEET OF FASHIONS. Containing 37 en- 
gravings of Dresses for ladies aud children, Bonnets, 
Headdresses, Aproas, Satin Trimmings, etc. 

HERE HE JS! A picture for the juveniles. 

PERCALE MORNING ROBES. Two engravings. From 
the establishment of C. Stoddart & Brother, 450 North 
Second Street, Philadelphia. 

WORK-BAG Two engravings. 

FICHU IN TRICOT. 


Contributors 


Satin Trimmings (JUustrated), 395, 396, 397, 398, 474 
Fashionable Costumes (Illustrated), 395, 396, 397, 398, 474 
Bonnets (Zllustrated), 399, 400, 474 


Scarf Mantle (Illustrated), 399, 47 

Headdresses (/llustrated), 400, 474 
Sash Rings (//lustrated), 400, 474 
Maslin Body (Illustrated), 400, 474 
Embroidery (Jl/ustrated), 401, 456, 474 


Work Apron (Illustrated), 401, 474 
Models for White Piqué Dresses (Illustrated), 





Handkerchief Corner (7//ustrated), 401, 474 
Black Net Bodice (Il/ustrated), 401, 474 
Child’s Chemise (Jilustrated), 401, 474 
Apron for a Little Girl (Jllustrated), 402, 474 
Low Gored Frock (Illustrated), 402, 474 
Children’s Dresses (Illustrated), 402, 474 
Here He Is! (Jllustrated), 403 
Musie—Long Time Ago, by Carl Mezzo, 404 
Pereale Morning Robes (Jllwstrated), 406 
Phemie Rowland, by Marion Harland. 407 | 
The Friends of My Youth, by Mary E. Nealy, 412 
Holidays and Haif Holidays. by Clio Stanley, 413 
Touching Reflection, 4}4 
Last Summer Campaign of the Leech family, by J. XV. 

as, 414 
My Wealth, by Mrs. Ella Caldwell Morse, 418 
Girls Will Be Girls, by Melta Victoria Victor, 418 
Warnings, by Constance Bruce, 424 
Abigail Shout’s Protest, by C. A. C. H., 425 
Love, by Bua M. 427 
A Week in Kennawhair, by Mrs. Hopkinson, 428 
Midnight Thoughts, by Jessie Glenn, 436 
Common Sense. 437 
Bertha’s Garden, by 8. Annie Frost, 438 
New Truths, 440 
The Death-Bed, 440 





CORNER SHELVES WITH CONE BORDER. 

BORDER IN CROCHET. 

LUCIFER MATCH HOLDER. 

POCKET BRUSH AND NEEDLE-CASE IN THE SHAPE 
OF A MUFF. Two engravings. 

PENWIPER. 

RUSTIC STAND FOR CROQUET GROUND. 

CROCHET, OR NETTING AND DARNING FOR TIDIES. 

EMBROIDERY. 

CARD-BOARD TOYS. Seven engravings. 

RESIDENCE OF HON. ANDREW G. CURTIN. Three 


engravings. 


and Contents. 


Sallie’s Mistake, by C L. M.,, 440 
Violets, by Mittie Hall, 447 
When to Idle, 445 
Work Department (Illustrated), 449 
Work-Bag (ilustrated), 449 
Fichu in Tricct (Jilustrated), 450 
Easy Work for Old Ladies, 450 
Corner Shelves with Cone Border (Illustrated), 451 
Border in Crochet, (Jl/ustrated), 451 
Lucifer Match Holder (Illustrated), 452 
Knitted Knee-Cap, 452 
Knitted Cuff, 452 
Pocket-Brush and Needle-Case in the shape of a Muff 
(Illustrated), 453 
| Crochet Antimacassar (Illustrated), + 453 
Penwiper (Jllustrated), 455 
Rustic Stand for Croquet Ground (Illustrated), 455 
Crochet, or Netting and Darning for Tidies, Quilts, 
ete., (Tllustruted )» 465 
Receipts, 466 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
The Season and its Lesson, 459 
English Women of the Upper Classes, 459 
Losses and Crosses, by Lillian, 460 
The Royal Authoress, 460 
Notes and Notices, 461 
Mrs. Somerville’s New Work, 461 
Woman’s Work, 461 
A New Invention, 461 
Hints about Health, 461 
Literary Notices, 462 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 464 
Juvenile Department (JlZustrated), 470 
yt on det of Hon, Andrew G. Curtin, Bellefonte, Pa. 
(Illustrated), 471 


” Fashions, 473 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 


For 1868. 
The Cheapest of Ladies’ Magazines, because it is the Best. 
Edited by Mrs. 8. J. HALE, and L. A. GODEY. 





IT is hardly necessary for the proprietor of Goper's Lapr’s Boox to issue a prospectus every year, an but little 
ean be done to improve the Buok, aud its loag-continuéd prosperity (thirty-seven years) ax the frieud of-weman, the 
arbiter of fashion, the encourager and publisher of the best literature of the day, the pattern from whieh wll others 
copy, being unmistakable evidence that it is appreciated ail dver the country. LITERATURE, FASHIONS, axp 
ART are equally treated, and the publisher is proud to say that his is the oldest mayaziue in thie evuntry. It is 
published and edited by the same perscn who commenced it, and issued the first number on the first of July; 1830. 


READING MATTER. 


Tn this there will bean improvement. The volume for 1868 will be set up with new-faced type, and of a size 
that will enable us to give av additional quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages ‘in each 


number. 
BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES. 


Of these the Lapy’s Boox contains fourteen each year, superior (we challenge comparison) to any published in 
this country, either in book or periodical. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


No other magazine can exhibit a list of popular contributors equal to the following :— 


MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” “‘ Nemesis,” etc., who contribates to no other monthly pablication, will/farnish 
& new novel for 1868, called *‘ Paemie Rowtayp,”’ that will run through the year. Her sturies are anxiously -ought 
after, and as they are copyrighted, can be found nowhere but in Gover. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Miss 8. Annie Frost, Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, Misa Mary W. Janvrin, 
Mrs. E. F. Elict, Belle Rutledge, Miss Lowisa 8. Dorr, Mrs. C A. Hopkinson, 
Mrs. C. W. Denison, Miss Julia Dunlap, and a host of others. 


OUR FASHION PLATES. 


The original double fashion-p'ates will be continued. Please compare them with the other so-called fashions of 
our contemporaries. We give more figures, better engraved and colored, and truer fashivns. After our colored 
fashions are completed, if anything new should be received from our attentive European correspondent, we give it 
iu a wood engraving in the same number. This always brings our fashions down to the latest date. 

MODEL COTTAG ES.—The only magazine in this country that gives these designs is the Lapr's Boog. 
They are drawn expressly for the Book by I. H. Hopss, Architect. 

DRAWING LESSONS.—In this we are also alone, no other magazine giving them. 

ORIGINAL MUSIC.—This department is under the superintendence of J. Stann Houtowar, Ese., and 
Gopry’s is the only magazine in which masic prepared expressly for it appears. 

We have also a CHILDREN'S, a HORTIOUL TURAL, and a HEALTH department. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 

We were the first to make this department an object of interest to the public. In it will be found information of 
value for the Boudoir, Nursery, Kitehen, House, and Laundry. Articles manufactured from receipts taken frum the 
Lapy’s Book have often received premiums at fancy fairs. 

TINTED ENG RAVINGS.—This is a series of engravings that no one has attempted but ourselves. They 
give great satisfaction. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK DEPARTMENT. 
The illustrations in this department consist of designs for 
EVENING, WALKING, MORNING, AND BRIDES’ DRESSES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, CAPS, 
BONNETS, CLOAKS, MANTILLAS. RIDING ‘HABITS, ROBES-DE-CHAMBRE, UNDERSLEEVES, 
SLIPPERS, WREATHS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, EMLRO/DERY, KNITTING, 
NETTING, TATTING, CROCHET, and FANCY ARTICLES of ail kinds. 
And everything new, as svon as it appears in Europe, is at once transferred to Gopry. Some of these designs are 
priated in colors, in a style unequalled. 


TERMS FOR 1868. 





Onecopy,ome year - - - -+- -+- = $300 Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Two copies, on®'year o* @ ae. - 5530 the person getting up the club, making nine 
Three copies, ve year. - -% . - 750 copies - - . . - - - + 9100 
Four copies, one year - - 7. - 100 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra capy to 
Five copies, one yedr, and an extra copy to the the persun getting up the vlub, making 
person getting upthe club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - - - . - - - 27 


Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent one year on receipt of $4 00. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and The Children’s Hur will be sent one year on receipt of $3 50. 

Godey’s Lady's Book, Arthur's Home Magazine, aud Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $5 00. 

ge CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription to the 
Lapy’s Boox, and 12 cents for either of the other magazines, to pay the American postage. 


4a The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may be made ta clubs at club 
rates. The Lapy’s Boox will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside, and sn pep may 

ill be sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


eommence with any mouth in the year. We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orFice Oxper or a Drart, payable to the order af L, A. Gudey, 
is prefernble to bank notes, ax, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 
If » Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United-States or National Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Great American Tea Company 


Have Just Received 


TWO FULL CARGOES 
oP THR 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In wddition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly recéiviug large irvoices 
of the firest quality of Green Teas from the Moynune districts 
~~ which are unrivalled for fineness and delicacy of 

vor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the accennt-entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors, 


~ The aeons house in China or Japan — oe 
profits on t + ee eo some of the ext 
retired merchants in Siatuate wide their immense 
fortunes through their houses in-China. 
2¢. The Bauker makes large profits upon the foreign 
“a e used in the purchase of of eas. 
vt the Igporter makes’ a profit of 30 to 50 per eent. in 


“th Oe its arrival = BR it is sold by the cargo, and the 


Parehaver al aie ier ie invoices of 1000 to 
2,000 waa ot about 10 per ceat. 
Sth. Phe sist a a oe it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 


in lines at a tng to 15 per cent. 
6th. The 
Grocer ia lots > suit his trade, at # profit of about 10 pe 


cent. , . 
mh The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 


a era of 15 to 25 per cent. 
Retuilér sells it to the consumer for aut THE 
PROFIT ved CAN GET. 


When you have added ‘to these nraur profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, es, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay.. And now we propose tv show 
why We tew sell'so very much lower than other dealers. 

@ propose to do a with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small coma paid for purchasing to 
onr corres ots i China and aoeces. one Cartage, and a 
small, profit to oarsclves—whieh, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

y onr aystem atoopplyina Cine thre throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of es can receive 
their Teas at the same prices with i the small additional 
expense of transportation) as though they bought thém at 
our warehouses in this city. 

Some pectin inquire. of us how pba proceed to > get 
up a clab. Re Eee Ss Sees > Let each 
wishing to join tn Noel tel pcion oe att tea or co’ ye 
wants, and select the from our Price List, as 
published ia the paper or fcas our circulars. Write the 
names, kinds, aad amounts plainly on a list, as seen in the 
Clab Order in the next column, and when the club is com- 
plete send jt to us by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in se rate packages, a and mark the) name upon 
them, with the cost, so there need be no toofusion in their 

exactly what he orders, 


can 
divide equitebiy among themselves. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than $30, 
had better send Pos:-Ofice Draftsor money with their 
orders, @ smve.the expense of collection by express; but 
larwer orders we will forward by express, to collect on 


baa Pi 
we wi}l send a complimentary to the 
ny wpthe clab, ur profits are 1, bat we 
‘ds liberal ay Ange ope peony We nt no compli- 
mentary aan a 
jen wettiog their of us may confidently rely upon 
gettin gli pure and fresh. aw they come direct from the 
stom Hose stures to our ouses. 
We warrant all the pope oe We voll to give entire satiafac- 
tion. If they are not satiafrotory, they can be returned at 
our expeuse within 30 ‘days, wad huve the thouey refunded. 


pry get 


and Coffees about one-third (bepidle the 


The the following ki fre 
| their A Py beh npr stage famend to meet the ats 


Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same ax the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 9vc., best $1 
per lb. 

MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80¢., 90c., 
best $1 per lb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 800., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL Pp hat 80c., 900., $1, $1.10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 


best $1 25 per }b. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c:, $1, $1'10; “best 
$1 25 per Ib, 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50, 
Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 
GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25¢., 3e., 35¢., best 40 taj 
potnd. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house Keepers, 
Ties who ase large quantities of Coffee, ca papers tm ‘te 
that article b wangeee® our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COPFER, which we will sell at the low price of 30 
cents per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Cousamers can atl from, 50 cents to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of * 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-office Box, 5643. New York City. 


CLUB ORDER, 
Bpwanrps, Sr. Lathe 


Jane 3, uae 
Tus Great AMERICAN pa nn : 
31 und 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Dear Sins: I herewith send you anether order for Tea. 
The last was duly received, and give~ veneral satisfaction. 
As long as you send us such good Tea, you mel sarees * 
cootiamutios of our patronage. As a further ce tha 
the subscribers were satisfied, you will observe that I sead 
you the names of all thoxe that sent before who were meat | 
ont of tea,-with @ large addition of new subscribers. Ac- 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. Bhip this 


as the other, and oblige 
Your obedient servant, DAVID ©. McKEE 


5 do Japan ------ 

1 ae Senpewser’ 

1 do Jupan ---- 

2do Young ‘Hyson. - 

Tdo Jn ; 
ldo amend Hyson----+ . 
3 do Young Hyson 
2 do Green --++-+-++++.R. MeCargen->----at, 
4 do Green «+1 ++ -ereees Wm. Bar aford.-- 

1 do Gunpowder ------. A. H. Perkins 


And ten. others. ------’-Total-- 


N. B,—All villages and towns where a large number re- 
side, by cLuBBING together, can reduce the cout of their by 
, 
sending directly to “‘ The Great American Tea Company * J 

BEWARE of all eoncerns that advertise themselves as 

pe es of our prenvliahapont, or copy onr pa mn 
wholly or in part, as they a imtlations. 
have no branches, and do not; i gag ene; authorize the sin 
of our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and drafts make. payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters aad orders to 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 5643 NEW YORK CITY. 
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